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SECTION* I.— The Brahmanical or Priestly Castes. 
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PART SECOND.—M|HAT THE CASTEE ABE. 

As Caste is decidedly an A/ryan institution, T begin 
this Review of the Indian Castes and Classes as they 
now exist with those of highest position, in the country, 
intending to descend to those of lowest status, but en¬ 
deavouring, as 1 proceed, to improve the arrangement fol¬ 
lowed in the native lists as well as greatly to expand them. 

L—The Bkahmanicax or Peiesteyt Castes. 

The A'ryas, like all other peoples, had doubtless their, 
priests from very early times. Though office with these 
priests came, in the course of ages, to be generally heredi¬ 
tary, sufficient evidence has been adduced, in the preceding 
pages, to lead us to infer that in the first instance, at least, 
their priesthood was acknowledged rather as a profes¬ 
sion than a caste. Sacrifice was a rite with the Aryas 
from the most remote times, even according to the 
earliest indications of the Vedas, though at first it had 
not the magical and complicated implications which after¬ 
wards appeared, and on which a flood of light has just 
been cast by Dr. Martin Haag, in his valuable 1 ranslation 
of the Aitareya Brahmana, in his able introduction pi e- 
fixed to it, and in his interesting notes and illustrations 
subjoined to its several pages.* I his rite was the roan. 

* The, object of the India® offerings and sacrifices'is thus ingeniously 
exhibited by Dr. Hang 1 translating the word ridhnuvanti by “ they 
make prosperous,” he adds: “At the first glance it, might appear some- 
what curious, how men should make the gods prosperous by sat i itit.ia- 






WHAT THE CASTES ARE. 


business of these priests, who at first might, or might not, 
be included among the Rishis or Kavis by whom the 
ordinary and sacrificial hymns, which are still to be found 
in the Vddic collections, were composed. It was in con- 
offerings. But if one • tajfces into consideration that tl&e Vedas, and 
particularly the sacrificial rites inculcated in them, presuppose a mutual 
relationship between men and gods, one depending on the support 
of the other,, the expression will no longer seem strange. Men must 
present offerings' to the gods to increase the power and strength of their 
divine protectors. They must, for instance, inebriate Indra with Soma, 
thatlie might gather strength for conquering the demons.” (Hang’s Ait. 
Brali. ii. p. 4.) 11 The Soma ceremony is the holiest rite in the whole 

Brahmanical service, just as the Homa ceremony of the Pars! priests 
is regarded by them as the most sacred, performance. , . , Even 

the animal sacrifice must precede the solemn S®ia festivalJ for it is 
of minor importances” u The animal sacrifice is vicarious. Being thus 
received among the gods, the sacrificer is deemed worthy to enjoy the 
divine beverage, the Soma, and participate la the heavenly king, who 
is Soma, The drinking of the Soma juice makes him a new man,” 
(lb. i. p. 60.) “ The sacrifice [as exhibited in the Aitareya Bralimana] 

is regarded as the means of obtaining power over this and the other 
world, over visible as ••oil as invisible beings, animate as well as inani¬ 
mate creatures. (He) who knows its proper application, and has it duly 
performed,, is in fact looked upon as the real master of the world.’’ a The 
creation of the world was even regarded as the fruit of a sacrifice perform¬ 
ed by the Supreme Being,” [or of the Supreme Being sacrificed]. The 
Yajna exists as an invisible thing* at all times ; it is like the latent power 
of electricity in an electrifying machine.” If the form is vitiated the 
whole sacrifice is lost. Mistakes being, on account of the so extremely 
complicated ritual, unavoidable, the sacrificial being- [the sacrifice per¬ 
sonified and reaching from earth to heaven] was to be attended by a 
physician in the person of the Brahma priest. Each mistake must be 
made good by a prdyashchitia, i. e. penance, or propitiatory offering.” 
u The sacred words pronounced by the Hotar effect by dint of the innate 
power of Vach [vox] the spiritual birth of the sacrificer, form his body, 
raise him up to heaven, connect him with the prototypes of those things 
which he wishes to obtain (such m children, cattle, &:o.), and make 
him attain to his full life-term, which is a hundred years; but 
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THE BRAHMANS; 

nexion with sacrifice that the first distinctions among the 
Brahmans appeared. 

Many of the Sdktas of the Vedas were doubtless ori¬ 
ginally composed for the simple purpose of praise; but 
not a few of them were also composed for sacrificial 
and sacramental purposes. It is in those of the latter 
class (which are often inserted in the Vedic collection 
without reference to chronological order) that priestly 
distinctions are first noticed. Ir. the very first hymn 
of the Rig-Vdda, Agni is addressed as the purohita 
(antistes or directing priest) of the sacrifice, and as 
a Ritvij and Hotri . The Hotd, Adhmryu, A'vaja, 
Agniviindha , Grdvagrdbha, Shanstd , and Suvipra, are 
mentioned in a Siikta evidently intended for a horse- 
sacrifice.* The Brahmas, or Brdkmanas , with other func- 

they are at the same time a weapon by means of which the sacrt- 
ficer’s enemies, or he himself (if the Hotar have any evil designs against 
him) can be killed, and all •evil consequences of sin (this is termed 
papman) be destroyed.’' (Ib. pp. 75-75.) u Every one who wished to 
perform a sacrifice as the only means for obtaining the favour of the gods, 
was entirely given up to the hands of the Ilotri priests, who could do 
with him what they pleased.” (Ib. p. 71.) Sacrifice among the ancient 
Indians, it is abundantly apparent, soon degenerated into a complicated 
system of extravagant magical incantations, associated with the drinking 
of the Soma, 

* Rig-Veda, i. 162-4. The llota, or Hotri corresponded with 
the Parsi Zaota or Zaotar , the reciter of the sacrificial song or prayer • 
and the Afthvqryii with the Parsi Rathwi, who was in charge of the 
feeding of the sacrificial flame. Adhvaryu etymologically means an 
“ unrestricted person” (or privileged one as to sacrifice). Dr, Golds- 
tucker gives substantially this idea of it in his Dictionary, u one de¬ 
sirous of having a sacrifice instituted for one’s self.” (Diet, sub voce.) 
The Anaya or Avaydj> 1) r. Haug, following Bay ana, etc., (Ait. Brah, 
vol. i. p. 13) makes the correspondent of the afterwards appointed 
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tioual priests, are referred to in other passages,two of which 
1 have already quoted.* The first of these passages, Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson translates, “ The Brdhmatm raise thee aloft 
like a bainba pole;” but, as 1 have hinted in a note, the 
agents here are in the original denominated Brahmds and 
not Erahmanas, though SAvana identifies them (probably 
correctly) in this instance. In a Siikta following that now 
referred to, Indra is invited to drink the Soma after Kitu 
from the Brahman’s wealth (interpreted as his precious 
vessel),! the Brahman here being supposed by Sdyaria| 
to be the BrdJmandchchharm, afterwards known as one 
of the official sacrificial priests. In an often-quoted pas¬ 
sage, Indra is spoken of as recovering the stolen cows for 
the Brahma ( Brahmane, fourth case of Brahm&), the 
word Brahmd being probably used as equivalent to 
Brdhrnana now becoming the general designation of a 
priest. The functions of eight kinds of officiating priests 
are ascribed to Agni—those of the Hotri, Potri , Ritvij , 
Nfchtri, Agnidhra, Prasfufehtri, Adhvaryu , and Brahmd.^ 
Here the Brahmd (the director of the Brahma) evident¬ 
ly Corresponds with the Suvvpra mentioned above. The 
Brahmd was the superintendent of the sacrificial rites, as 

■PrcttipraMkdf/tri the assistant of the Adhvftryu. Agnimmdkq■ 'was"the 
“ fire kindler,” (probably by friction). The Grdvagrdbha , the a beater 
of the stone,'’ to express the Soma juice, the correspondent of the later 
Grdvcistut. The Shanstdr (from Shuns to praise) sometimes called 
prashdstar (Zend Frashastar) was probably a eulogist, interposing 
laudatory songs. The Suvipra (a. good or accomplished Yipra) was the 
superintendent of the ceremony, guarding against errors. See Authors 
work on the Farsi Religion, p. 226, and especially Hang’s Ait. Brah. 
voi 1 pp. 13-17. 

* Bee above p, 102. f Rig-Yeda, i. m 15. 5. 

X Rig-Veda i. ra. 101-5. Bee on this Bdyana (Muller, i. p. 80S.) 

§ Rig-Yeda ii. m. 1. 2. See also x. 91. 10. 
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far as the sacred ceremonial was concerned. The rich 
which comes after that in which-Agni is spoken of as Brah- 
irnlis as follows:—“ Thou, Agni, art Indra the showerer 
of (bounties) on the good;thou art the adorable Vishnu 
the hymned of many ; thou Brahmandqpati, (lord of 
prayer ) art BrahmA, the possessor of riches;”* Brahma- 
naspati is onwards (distinct from Agni?) invoked as 
“ Jy'&fhthardjam (in the second case) brahma,ndm the 
best lord of prayers or mantras.f The nam eBrdhmanaa ap¬ 
pears as that of a class pf priests saluting the rainy season 
of the year as the frogs salute Parjanya (rain personi¬ 
fied). | Brdhmauas are once mentioned in connexion 
with religious services especially connected with vdk, or 
the word. § They are mentioned in a hymn bv Juhu, 
mystically espoused to Brahma.|| I do not remember 
any other instances than these in the Ilig-V4da in which 
the Ih'dhman is mentioned by his usual designation, 
except that found in the Purusha Shkta already given at 
length Some time seems to have been required for the 
Brahma to pass in common parlance into the Brahmana, 
and for the comprehension of the body of the ATyan 
priests in the designation of BrAbmana. All the priests 
who. are supposed to have legitimate descent from those 
recognized of old are still classed as Briih; turns. 

The earliest priestly divisions in India, it is then mani¬ 
fest, arose from the division of the sacrificial work, the 
superior official being the Brahma. Next to the 
Brahma in importance seems to have been the. Adhvaryu, 
who probably was originally the chief ministrant of some 
special sacrificial rite called the adkvara. 

* Big-Veda, ii. in. 1. 2 3. f Rig-Veda, ii. 23. 1. 

t Rig-Veda, vii. .103. I. § Rig- Veda, x. 71. 8. 

jl Rig-Veda, x. 109. t. 
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is the complications of the Indian sacrifices advanced, 
the number of officials connected with them was increas¬ 
ed. 1 he following well-known passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmana mentions sixteen classes of them who shared 
in the offerings, interposing in connexion with them a 
reference to the Brahman , at the time of the composition 
of that work a general member of the fraternity of priests; 
to the Atreya (an individual connected with the gotra or 
family of the ancient Rishi, Atri) ; to the Sadasya (the 
director of the congregation, as distinguished from the 
Brahma, the director of the sacred ceremonial); and to the 
Grihapati (the householder, or instil;utor of the sacrifice). 

: u Now follows the division of the different parts of the sacrificial 
animal (among the priests). We shall describe it. The two jawbones 
with the tongue are to be given to the Prastotar (1) ; the breast in the 
form of an eagle to the Udgatar (2) ; the throat with the palate to the 
Pratihartir (3); the lower part of the right loins to the Hotnr (4) ; 
the left to the Brahma (5); the right thigh to the Mailrdvaruna (6); 
the left to the Brdh?nanachhan$i (7) ; the right side with the shoulder 
to the Adkvanju (8) ; the left side to those who accompany the chants ; 
the left shoulder to the Pratiprasthdtar (9); the lower part of the 
right arm to the Ne^htar (10) ; the lower part of the left arm to the 
Polar (11); the upper part of the right thigh to the Achhd<:dl;a (12) ; 
the left to the Agmdhra (13) ; the upper part of the right arm to the 
Atreya the left to the Sadasya ; the back-hone and the urinal blad¬ 
der to the Grihapati. (sacri ficer) ; the right feet to the Grihapati who 
gives a feasting; the left feet to the wife of that Grihapati who gives a 
feasting; the upper lip is common to both (the Grihapati and his wife), 
which is to be divided by the Grihapati. They offer the tail of the 
animal to wives, but they should give it to a Bra’hmana ; the fleshy 
processes (inanikah) on the neck and three gristles (kikasdh) to the 
Gravastut (14) •; three other gristles and one half of the fleshy part on 
the back (vaikartta) to the Unnetar (15); the other half of the fleshy 
part on the neck and the left lobe (kloma) to the slaughterer, who should 
present it to a Bra'hmana, if he himself should not happen to he a 
* Here not an officiating prieat. 
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Bha'hmana. The head is to be given to the Subvahmanyd (1G) ; the 
skin belongs to him (the Subvahmanya) who spoke, shvali sutytoii, 
(to-morrow at the Soma sacrifice) ; that part of a sacrificial animal at 
a Soma sacrifice which belongs to 11a (sacrificial food) is common to all 
the priests ; only for the Hotar it is optional.”* 

The mention of the Atr6ya here shows the introduc¬ 
tion of family and class preferences into the Brdhman- 
hood, which ultimately formed a pregnant source of Caste 
divisions. It was in connexion with these family pre¬ 
ferences, and with the arrangements incidentally or deli¬ 
berately made to collect, arrange, and use the early 
hymns of the Rishis, and to conduct the Indian ceremo¬ 
nial (particularly in the matter of sacraments) that various 
Brahmanical Charanas (roots) and Shdkhds (branches), 
some of which, with a collected literature of their own,— 
continue to the present day,—first appeared. Of these 
Charanas and ShftkMs Dr. Max Muller has discoursed 
at length in his usual able and interesting manner. 
ShdMid, as applied in connexion with a literary frater¬ 
nity and its stores, he shows, means originally aliteiaiy 
work,” existing in the tradition of the Charanas [a com¬ 
pany holding in memory “what in our modern times we 
should call the copy of a [Shruti] book. The Brahmans 
themselves were fully aware of this difference between 
SMkha andCharana. In a vhrttika to Panini,iv. 1. 63, 
we find Chatana explained by Shdkhddhyetri , etc., ‘ the 
readers of a Slulkha,’ In a passage of Jagaddhara’s Com¬ 
mentary on Mdiatimadhava, Charana is said to mean 
‘ a number of men who are pledged to the reading of a 
certain Sheikha of the V6da, and who have in this manner 
become one body.’ ” “ As a Shakha,” he goes on to add, 

“ consisted of a Sanhita as well as a Brdhmana, at all 

* Dr, Haug’s Translation, pp. 441-2. 
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events in later times, differences in the texts of the 
hymns, .as wall as discrepancies in the Brahmanas, might 
lead to the establishment of new Charanas,: founded as 
they were on. sacred texts peculiar to themselves. Sha- 
khas of this kind, which differed through the various 
readings of the Shruti, were considered by the Brah¬ 
mans as eternal Shdkhds, and the Charanas to which they 
belonged were not, supposed to have been founded by 
human authors, Itwillbe seen hereafter that the Brahmans 
admitted another class of Shdkhds, which were founded on 
Sutras, and derived their names from historical personages. 
They were confessedly of. a later date.”* The names 
Charana and ShakM are often used as synonimous ; and 
they are now generally treated as such in the common 
parlance of the Brahmans, the more intelligent of whom, 
however, know very well the distinctions of the books. 

The fullest list of the Chiranas and ShAkhds is to be 
found in the Sanskrit tract entitled the Charanatt/uha 
(the Display, of the Charanas), forming one of the Medic 
Parishishtas (Remainders, or Supplements). This 
interesting document is supposed to belong to about the 
second century, B. C. Its text has been published and 
illustrated by Dr. Weber in the Indische Studien.f Its 
more important lists have been given and applied by 
Dr. Max Midler. It has also been paraphrastieally ren¬ 
dered into Mar&thi verse in the Guru Charitra, a work 
of miscellaneous information which casts considerable light 
on the History of Hinduism. There is also a Sanskrit 
comment upon it, a copy of which is in my possession. 
The following is a translation of the whole text as found 
in my own manuscript, obtained at the capture of B4t by 
* History of S Lit., pp. 125-127. 
f Ind. Stud. vol. iii. pp. 247-287. 






the .Bombay troops ia 1859.^ This manuscript seems to 
me more correct than, most of those in Europe; In 
general it bears out the critical emendations proposed by 
I)r, Max Mliller. 

The Charcmavyuha. 

In the Vedic collection there; are four To das, the Rig~Vt ; da, the 
Yajur-Veda, the Saraa Yecfh, and the Atharya Veda. 

Of the Rio-(V e'da) there are eight Siha'nas, (1) the Gharchd. (2) 
the ShrdvahU) (8) the Ghirrckaka , (4) the Shravanipdra , (5) the 
li rarnapdra r (6) the Kramaekata , (7) the JCramajaiUj and (8) the 
Krcmadaiida , (which form) the four Pa’ra'ya'nas. 

There are five Sha'kha's (of the Rig-Veda).:— 

(1) The Shdkalas , (2). the Bdfhkalas^ (3) the A'shvaldgawS) 

(4) The aS 'hunkhdymas, (5) the Mdndukdyanas. f 

Their Adhayana (course of reading) consist of sixty-four Adhyayas 
(sections) and ten Mandalas (circles). 

There is (in the Rig-Yeda) one Varga (small section) of one Rich 
(distich), and one having nine. There are two Vargas of four Riches 
each, and there are said to be three hundred minus three (297 Riches) 
f irming. Vargas of three Riches each (and so forth). The number o;, 
Vargas altogether is 2006. The Riches are 10,500. In a IVo a 
there are eighty Riches, These form the Pa ; ra/yaha.+ 

In the Yajtjr- Ve/da there are 86 Bhe'das (distinctive BhakMs). 
In these awe, (1) The Oharakas, with twelve Blnklas • 

(1) Charahas, (5) KttpWUhalalcathas, (10) Pdtas, 

(2) Vharakm^ (6) Chdrdyuniyas, (11) Aindirdyas, 

(3) Xatha3 } (I) Vdrtantaviyas, jj (I 2J MaiLvdyanlijo^, 

(4) .Prdcht/a~Ka{ha$ y (8) Shield skvatarai; 

eastern Xathas), (9) Aupamaftyrtva.s, 

* For this and several other Vedic MSB., l am indebted to my 
friend, Ihv John Grant Mcolson, 

f 4 We (here) iaias,” says Dr. Max Mttllar, M the names of several <old ShakhAs, such 
as the Aitareyins , Shaishiras , KausMlaJcins , Paingins , while the A'shvalttv ms, wlio are 
meatiemed. must ha considered as the founders of one of the latest ShAkhAs. - ” (Hist. 
8, lit. p/3f>8.) In the Aitareya Brahman a, perhaps belonging to the BtCghkala Shtfkhtf 
here mentioned, the Paihgyas and Kanshitahls are referred to as having their own opi¬ 
nions as to the preparation for the new and full moon. (Haug’s Ait. Brah. voL ii p. 457. 

% This is according to the Shakala ShrikM, from which we have the Kig- Veda as it- 
now stands, 

§ I>r. M. Muller (p, 3o9) prefers the reading A hearahi. 

jj YAratantaTfya, M u Her. i' 




(2) Of the MaitrVyani'yas there are six Bheda $—■ 

(j) Mdnavas, (3) Dundubhm, (ft) Edridrayeyasp 

(#) Vardhas, (4) Chdaaldyas, (G) 


Their course of recitation consists of 1900 mantras .as (set forth ) among 
the Va'jasane’yas (of the White Yajm>Veda). The additional number 
of Riches, which they have in the Yajuh, is 8820, with a Paia (a 
fourth part more). Bo much for the Yajush, exclusive of the (supple¬ 
mental) Shukla Valakhilya. Their Brahmana is of four times this 
quantity. 

The Taittikt'yas (of the Black Yajur-Veda) have two Bluidas, 
(1) the AukMyas and (2) KhdMiJceyas:: J; Of the Kha'ndike'yas, there 
are five Bhedas—- 

(1) KdldMfi& ( 3 ) EairctnyaherMs , ( 5 ) A'paMamUs . 

( 2 ) Shdtydyanis, ( 4 ) Bharadrdjyas, 

Their Course of Beading is 18,000 Yajnhs. He who recites all 
these becomes Shdkkdpdm (passed in the Sh&kha). He who has 
studied the double of this becomes Padapdra. He •who has studied the 
triple of It becomes Kramapdra. He who lias studied the six Angus 
becomes Shadmujavit (that is skilled in the six Aligns). He who reads 
three times both the Mantra and .the Brahman a becomes accomplished 
in the Yajur-Veda. Besides these [that is the Mantra and Brahmana] 
there are other Shakhas (of the Yajur-Veda) recognized (smritah). 

The six Anu as are Skikshd (pronunciation), Kalpa (ceremonial), 
'Vydhxrum (grammar), Nirahla (lexicography), Chkunda (metre), 
and Jyotisha , (astrology). 

The Ohhanda is the feet of the Veda, and the Kalpa is the hand ; 
the Jyotishdmayami (course of the heavenly-lights, i. e. astrology ) is 
declared to be the eye; the Ni.ru kta, the ear; the Bhikshaissct forth as 
the nose of the Veda; the Vyakarana as the mouth. Wherefore he 
who recites (the Vedas) with the Angas becomes elevated in the 
Brahmaloka. 

In like manner there are these (eight) Upa'nuas — 


(1) Pratlmda , 

(4) B hatful, 

(7) hfydi/a, 

(2) siwpada, 

(6) Dhai'ma, 

(8) Tar ha. 

(8) Ohhanda, 

(6) MmdTisd, 

• \\ l ■'(' s '\ : <i ’fffi ^:- v A’p ' 

* .0 arulnivlyas, Muller, 
f Muller’s copies give siv 

ven BMdaa (Including the 

Shyavias), and so do those of 


Weber. 

% Aukhiyatj and IvhandalUyas, Muller. 
§ KJl£yas, Miller. 
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There are eighteen Parish isht as- 

(1) Upalakxhana, 

(2) Chh(tjh da hska \i a. 

(3) Pratijnd , 

(4) „d n uvdkasanlihyd , 

(5) Charanqvyuha , 

((3) Skrdddhakalpa, 


(7) Shrilbdni, 

(8) Pdrshada,^ 

( 0 ) Rigyajwidu, 

( 10 ) hhtakdpurana, 

(11) Pravitrudhydyn , 

( 12 ) UkthaHlidstm, 


( 13 ) A l * aUi $ ti ' nkbyd \ 

(14) Niganui , 

(13) Yqjnapdrshva, 

(16) Haatrilca , 

(17) Prasavoihdna, 

(18) Kurmdlakshana .* 


Of the KATiiAsj* * East, ,$Torth, and South-West, there are fifteen 
classes Bhedas-^(Sheikhas) among the Va'jasane'yas, as follows :— 


(. 1 ) 

(2) Bmtdhdyana$,% 

(3) Kdnvas, 

(4) Mddhyondinas, 

(5) Shakeyas^ 


((>) Tdpaniycts, 

(7) Kapolas , 

(8) Paundaravatms , 

(9) A'wp'to, 

(10) PuravAantikas, 


(11) P<b*«'sAurffs,|| 

(12) Vaincyas, 

(13) Baidhe.yas, 

(14) 

(15) Baudkeyas.** 


Their Adhyayana is to be effected in distinct articulation. 

He who is acquainted with (the following) six matters k called a 
perfect Aohvaeyu ;— 


(1) Mantra, 

(2) Brdhmana , 


(3) Katya, 

(4) Anyas , 


(!>) Ydjuhts, 

(6) filches. 


Of the &a'ma Ye’da, there were certainly a thousand (ShdfcMs.) 
Their reciters are not now to be found. They were destroyed by the 
bolt of Shatakraiu (Indra). We here mention the seven classes of them 
named Ba'na'yani'yas which form the remainder :— 


(1) Randyanhjas, 

(2) Shdtyamitgrus,]^ 

(3) KdpohiSy 


(4) Mahdkdpolas , 

(6) lAngaldyanas, 
(C) Shdrdhlas, 


Of the Kauthamas there are seven Bhedas 


(1) A'810'dyanas, 

(2) Vdldyanar. 

(3) Prdrijali. 


, (4) Doaitabh fUas. 

(5) Prdchinayogyas , 

(6) Naigdyas. 


(7) Kauthwnas. 


(7) Kanlhmin s.Jt 


* For brief notices of these, aco Muller’s Hist, of Sans. Lit pp. 252-260* 
f After Kathamm (oi the Ka(has) in my MS. occur the words ft$rq74’(TW’, 

which have here neither sense nor connection, and are not found in the MSS. collated 
by Dr. Weber. 

t BamllnSyos, MuHor. li Parasharyas, Muller. 

§ Sbaph4yoa, MMJerr. % Audhtfyas, Muller. 

** Compare with this list Wilson's Vishnu Puruua, p. 231. 
ft ShtUyarrmgiyas, Muller, 

ft Dr. Max Muller makes the divisions here only five, uniting Nos. 3 and 4, and Nos. n and 7 . 
In my text, however, they are said to be “ seven,” and separated. 
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Their Adhayana (.is this. :) The repeateu: of the Sanaa sing an 
Agn&ya. of eight thoqsarfd, and a P&vamana of six hundred. Be 
who studios these becomes chandatp7'ach.vnda (more enlightened than 
the enlightened); he who studies the remainder enters among the 
shishtas (the accomplished). Other matters are mentioned by others, as 
the Riktantra , Sdmatanlra , Sarnjna , and the Sudhdtulakstitma. 

.There are 8014 Sdmas with 890 Vdlakh^yas. There are- Suparnk% 
PrenJchas , A'ranyakas , and Saury as. Such is the reckoning of the 
Samaveda* 

Of the A*tharva- Wi>a there are nine Bhedas 


(1) pippdlm, 

(4) Tottdyanas v 

(7) KunahhiSy 

(2) ShaunakaSy 

(5) Jdbdlm, 

(8) DevaHhis, 

(8) DdmochWy 

(6) BrafhnapakUko .s, 

(9) Char ana mdpas. 


In their Adhyana there are twelve thousand, in which there are 
live Kalpas t and in each Kalpa there are five Paris hishtas. These aye— 

(.1) Nakshatra-Kalpa. (3) Sanhitd-Vidhi. (&) tikmtfcKalpv. 

(?) Vidkdna -Kalpa. (4) A bhimeh dra~Kalpa, 

These are the Ur avk'joas (Sub-Vedas) of the Vedas :— 

Of the Big- V 7 eda, (1) the Ayur- Veda Upaveda. 

Of the Yajur- Veda, (2) the Dkamr- Vida Upamda.^ 

Of the Sama- Veda, (3) the Gdndkarva- Veda Up a»eda. 

Of the Afchaiva-Veda, (4) tlie Arthashdstra. 

So said the worshipful Yjrdsa, or Skauda. 

Of each of these four Vedas [personified] the form, colour, and distinc¬ 
tion are here mentioned. The Rig- Veda h& eyes like the leaf of the 
lotus, a long neck, curled hair and heard, of colour celebrated as white ; 
and the height of its body is of five Vitastk (each of which is measured 
from the tip of the thumb to. that of the little finger). The Yqjtir- 
Veda is of brown eyes, of slender waist, of large throat and cheeks ; of 
red. colour or black colour; and of six Fradeshas (of the span of the 
thumb and. forefinger) in. height. The Sdma~ Veda is of good body, of 
good management, of 'pare abode, tranquil, subdued, of large body, with, 
the rod of the Sbatni (tree in hand), of bashful eyes, of colour dike the 
sun, of nine Arafcnis (cubits) in stature. The Aiharva- Veda is pungent, 
bright, of lovely form, the Vishvatmu (the soul of the world), a Visit- 
vakarma, a Kshudrakarma, a repeater of its own Shakhas, intelligent, 
of the colour of a large blue lotus, of ten Aratnfc in stature. 
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The gotra (patriarch) ot the Rig-veda is Atri; the deity, Sonia ; 
the chhauda, the gayatri. The gotra of the Yajur-Veda is Kashyapa; 
the deity, Indira; the chhauda, trishtnp. The gotra of the Sama-Veda 
is Bliaradvaja; the deity, Rudra ; and the Chhauda, the Jagatl. The 
gotra of the Atharva-Veda is Vaitdyana; the deity, Bralmui; the 
Chhauda, Anushtnp. (Then follows in the MS. an apocryphal 
statement of the benefits to (je derired from reciting and understanding 
the Charanavynha).* 

It is evident from this curious tract that, after the 
sacrificial denominations, the first distinctions recognised 
among the Brahmans were founded on the Shakhas and 
Oharanas. Of these distinctions, as above shown, and 
of that of Parislnd, Dr. Max Muller has laboured suc¬ 
cessfully to give a correct idea. A ShAkha (branch), 
it must be remembered, is a definite literary Medic 
treasure as held in the memory of its possessors, and 
taught by repetition to others. Those holding the 
Shakha were identified with it, and said to belong to it. 
A charana (root or fold) Dr. Muller wishes to reserve 
“ for those ideal successions or fellowships to which all 
those belonged who read the same Shakha. r f A Pa¬ 
rishad was a small association of Brahmans united for 
the maintenance of the sacrificial fire.J 

Besides the sacrificial distinctions, and those arising 
from the different Shakhas and Charanas, there were 
others prevalent among the Brahmans, from pretty early 
times, founded on their supposed gotras (patriarchs), 
and pravaras (ancestors sharing in a sacrificial inv oca¬ 
tion, particularly that of the homa), at the raunj (investi¬ 
ture), and at marriage ceremonies. The Brahmans hold 

* Dr. Weber and Dr. Max Muller have devoted much attention to the text or' this 
tract, which, however, is not. yet in a satisfactory state. 

i lb. p. 129. 


t Hist, of Sam. Lit p. #78. 
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that their families have sprung from the* seven great 
Rishis (originally the principal Y6dic poets) ; but the lists 
of these Rishis given in the books do not agree.* Among 
the Gotras there are chief gotras, divisional gotras, and 
sub-divisional, gotras, The chief gotras given in the 
A'shvahivanaSutras are founded on the following Rishis 
BlGigu, Angirasa (embracing the Gotama.fi and JBhardd- 
vdjas ), Atri, Vuhvafnitra, Kmhyapa. , VasisjithamdAgasti. 
Of their various divisions and sub-divisions; the list in the 
Sutra now mentioned has been tabulated by Dr. Mas 
Mtiller. f Many other lists are in the hands of the Brahmans. 

For comparison with that of A'shval&yam, find varie¬ 
ty’s sake, I tabulate the list, of the Nirnaya-Sindhu , by 
KamaMkara Bhatta, an approved authority in the West 
of India :— 

I. The KashyapAs, of Five Divisions. 

Got ns. I y ravnvas. 

Nidhruva]iJ.... ...EAabyapa, A'vataira,' Naidhruva.§ 

Kashyapdh ... ...Kashyapa, AVats&ra, Asifca, 

SharnlibiU ... * ...Kashynpu, Shapdila; or Shapdilo, A'sita, Dai vain. 

Rebh/ib .Kiiabyapa, A'vats&ra, Ratbhya. 

Laugakuhay.4h.K&shyapa, A 'vataAra, VMsiahtba. 

II. The Vasishtkas, of Five Divisions. 

\ asisbthah .Vasishtha, Indrapramadd, A'bhuradvasu; or Yasishtha. 

Kundindh ' ... ...Yasishtha, Maitravtiruna, Kaitndinya. 

Upamauyavnb ...YAsUlhJdia, Indrapramadd., A'bbaradva.au. 

FarisflRhnrtib.VAsishtha, Shdkya, PArAidiarya. 

JtftukarnyAh.Vasishtha, Atri, Jdtukarpya. 

III. The AgasTis, of Four or Six Divisions. 

Idlrniavdhn'b.A'gastya 1 Dhdrdhyachufca., Idhmavdha or Agasti. 

KArabbavAhrih ...A'gastya, DbArdhynohuta, Siinibliavtiha. 

Sotnavrfhah *.A'gastya, DhArdhyachtUa, Somavaba. 

YapiavWb.A'gaatva, DkArdhyacMta, YajnavAha. 

* See Wilson’s Vishnu Purarta (Itide^ and passages referred to in it.) 
f Hist, of S, Lit., pp. <380. 

% In the Sanskrit plumb' § l* the singular. 
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Pravams. 

Siirky&huh .A' gastya, DMrdhynchuta, SdravAhu. 

Darbhavihdb.A'gaatya, UhArclkyaeliuta, Durbhavdha. 

I V. The Bhrtgus, of Seven Divisions. 

[Jdmadagm] VntflsCh ...Bbdrgivva, Cbyavanu, A'pnavdna, Aurr&> JAmadagni, 

Biddh ... ...Bhdrgava, Chyayana, A'ptmvdna, Atirva, Baida. 

A risbtiah6ruCii .... Bhurgava, ChyAvana, A'puavara, Aisntidliena, Anvipft, or Bhis 
gava, A'rshtitrtidpaj Aniipa. 

Yaskdh. ..Bhdrgava, Vaiuihayya, Sdvetaau. 

Mitrayuvub.Bhurgava, Yddhrynshva, Divodaaa, or Bhargava, Chyavana, 

DivodAaa, or Yddhryashva. 

Yainyah .Bhargava, Vainya, Partha- 

Shuuakah .Sbunaka or Gdrtftamada, Gdvtsamada or Bhdrgavu, or Bhargava 

Shaunabotra, Gdrtsamada. 

V. The Akgirasas, of Three Divisions , and Twenty Sections. 

GautamAh (a) 

A’ys&y&h.A'ngiras, A'yasya, Gautama. 

SharadvaiitiUi ...A'ngiras, Gautama, Shdradvanta. 

Kamiianddh ...A'ligmuj, Autathya, KdkaLivat, Gautama, .KaomAntla, or X u« 
giras, A'yAsya, Aushlja, Gautama, Kdkshivat. 

...A'ugiras, Autathya, Kitkshivat, Gautama, Dai.rghatum&ya, 

. . .A' ugiias, • Gautama, Aushanasa. 

...A'ugitafl, Gautama, ICardaupdta, 

...A'ugiras, Rabugapa, Gautama. 

... A'ngkaa, Sdmar&j aka, Gautama. 

...A'ngiras, Wnmadevya, Gautama. 

...A'ngiras, Bdrhaduktha, Gautama. 


Dfrghatdmimb 
Ausbauusah. 
KAcimupalali 
Rabdgaiiab 
Somarajakttb 
V&madevdb 
BrihaduktkAh 
Bbaxadvajdh (b) 
Bhdradyajab 
Gargdb 

Rikabah ... 
Kapayah ... 
K«vala Akigirasa (c) 


...A'ngiras, Bdrhaspatya, Bhdradvdja. 

...A'ugiras, Barhaspatya, BhdradvAja, Saitya, Odrgya. 
...A'ngiraa, Btirluispatya, BhitmivAja, Yandanu, Matavachasa. 
...A ugivas, Mahfyava, Kakahaya*a. 


Harlta ..A'ngiras, A'mbarfyha, Yauvandshva. 

fvutHa .xVngiras, Mamihdtri, Kautsa. 

Kapva .A'ngim, Ajamidha, Kdava. 

Rathttara ... ...Angiras, Vairdpa, RAthitara. 

Mu cigala .A'ngiras, BMrmya, Yalvvamaudgalya. 

Vishuuvyidha ... A'ngiras, Paurukutsa, Trdsadasyava. 

VI, The Atrls, of Four or Five Divisions. 

Ativyah ... ...A'trcya, Archananasba, Sydvrishva. 

Yddbhuiakah.A'troya, Archandnasha, Vddbhutaka. 

Gaviahthirdb.... ... A'trey a, Arohananasluv Gavisb.ihira. 

Mudgaldh .A'tr6ya, Archananasha, Paunrdthitha. 

Ohauanjaydfr.A'treva, Arehamuiaaha, Dhduanjaya. 
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VII. The Viseva'mitkas, of Ten Dinmme. 

Cofiras, Pravaras . - 

Kuulrikah .Valshvfanitra, Dqvardta, Udala. 

X,axihitdh .Vaishvanvitra, Ashtaka, Lauhita. 

Rank&’hftkah ...Vaishvaniitra, Gdthiim, Raivana. 

K&maHyanuJi ...Yaishvamitra, Ddvashravaaa, Daivatarasa. 

Katdhiib. ... ...Vaishvamirra, Kitysltkala. 

DbananjavAh. .... Vaishvdmitra, Mrtdhnchchhanclasa, Dhananjaya, 

A ghamar^hapAb • • Yaisbviimitra, Aghamarsjiana, Kaushika. 

PtiranAb ... ...YnisbvAmitra, Paurana, o?* VaishvAmitra, Devanita, Purana, 

IndrakAtisbiktih ...VuishvAmitra, Iiidrakuushika. 

AjAh ...YaiBbv^mitra, MAdhuchohbandaaa, Aja ,pt VaishvAmitra, Ashma- 

ratfta, VadkilK* 

The Gotras are represented by many Brahmans as 
marking their natural descent; hut. originally they must 
have represented principally religious and literary 
connections. . 

As the Brahmanic custom now goes, no Brahman of 
acknowledged standing can marry a wife of Ms own 
gotra, or of one of his own pravaras, or of his sapinda 
relatives extending to seven generations. 

All the Sutras and law-books from the times ot A'sh- 
valayana are unanimous about, this matter. 

The various Castes of Brkhmans at present existing have 
ori cri nated not only in the shdkha.s, charanas, and gotras,no w 
referred to, but in the varied occupations of these castes, 
their places of residence, their adherence to custom, de¬ 
parture from' custom, quarrels, compromises, defilement, 
suspension, excommunication, etc., etc. After much re¬ 
search, inquiry, and correspondence, I have found it quite 
impossible to make out a complete list of these Castes; 
hut the vastness of their numbers and their leading 
peculiarities will sufficiently appear from what follows. 

" Niru&ya Siodhu, Pariclilk<da, Hi, pp. 27, .29, of Bombay Lithographed Edition. The 
author founds principally on the Baud hay. ma Sutras. 
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General Divisions of the Brdhmans. 

The Brdhmans of India are generally divided into 
two great classes of five Orders each, according to the 
following Shloka;—• 

tffirrshr arrlraT: *°jrrw jtsau :! 
sirlrsrr: ifrar : n 

mtmr : ^GWsrr i 

i(mt : Nmr vm H , 

This passage may be thus tabulated and explained: — 
(I.)—The five Dravidas r south of the Vindhya range . 

1. The Mahdrdshtras, of the country of the Mar&thi language. 

2. The Andhras, or Tailangas , of the country of the Telugu language. 

3. The JDravidas , of the country of the Bravida, or Tamulian 

language. 

4. The Karndtas, of the Karnatika, or Kanadf, or Canarese lan¬ 

guage. 

5. The Gui'jams, of the Gurjar&shtra, or Gujarati language. 

(XI.) The five Gaudas , north of the Vindhya range 

1. The Sdrasvatas, so called from the District of the rirer Sarasvatl. 

2. The Kdm/akubjas, so called from the KAnyakubja or Kanauj 

Districts. 

3. The Gaudas, so called from the .District of Gauda, the country of 

the Lower Ganges. 

4. The Utlcalas , of the Province of TJtkala, or Odra (Orissa).* 

5. The Maithilas , of the Province of Mithila. 

I take up these great classes of Brahmans in the 
order here given. 

(I.)—The Five Dravi'das. 

L The Maharashtra Brahmans . 

The Mahdrdshtra Brdhmans now claim the first posi¬ 
tion in India ; and judging from Mr. Prinsep’s Census of 

* Formed from Odrade^ha 
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Banaras,* the religious capital of India, it seems to be 
conceded to them. They have no such thing, however, 
as unity among themselves. Their distinctions, in fact, 
are prominently marked. They embrace the following 
Castes:-— 

(1.) The Des h a si h a s. 

The Desk as th as are tlie Brahmans , of the Desha, the country 
above the Sahya Ghats, in which the Marathi language is spoken. 
Numbers of them*are to be found, however, wherever the arms and 
rule of the M’arathas have been carried:—in the Konkana, TailangAna, 
and Karnatika: in the Baroda, Indur, Gvaler (or Gwalior), Tan- 
jnr, and other States ; and at the principal Tirfchas, or holy places of 
the Hindus, as Banaras, Gaya, PrayAga, etc. Most of the Marathi 
poets have belonged to their order, t The majority of them follow 
secular employments;, (Imkikakarmma) as agents, winters, accountants, 
merchants, cultivators; and call themselves by the honorary titular 
affix of Pant, Edo, DeshAi, Deshpande, D6shmukha, Rulkarnf, Patil,| 
etc., according to their position and the former occupations of their 
families. Those of them who receive no da.kshi.na are called GHhasthas , 
(householders). Those who receive dakshina are called Bhikshukas 
(mendicants), among whom are Vaidikas (reciters of the Vedas), 
Shdstris (expounders of law), Joshis (astrologers), Vaidyas (physi¬ 
cians), Puranikas (readers of the Pitr&nas), Haridasas (singers and 
story-tellers), and BrahmachAris. Generally speaking, they arp of 
darker features than the Konkanasthas, though the principal habitat 
of the latter is near the sea. This is not entirely owing to their 
southern position. Their ancestors have probably to a considerable 
extent availed themselves of the old Brahmanical law authorizing a 
Brahman to marry the daughter of a Shudra, as well as of the three 
A'rya castes, the issue of this marriage having been admissible to the 
Brdhmanhood in the seventh generation. The Deshasthas are gene¬ 
rally liig-Vcdis, belonging to the Sm&rtta, BhAgav&ta, and Vaishnava. 

* As. Trans., vol. xvii. p. 491. 

f See Notes on the Marathi Language by the author, prefixed to Moles worth** 
Dictionary. 

I See for the meaning of these terms IVIoleswovfch’s Dictionary. 






Beets; but some of them rea l the Samnveda and also the Athamiveda. 
The Squared)s and Atharvavedis (whose special Shakbas lvvve perished, 
in the Manitlia Country) intermarry with the Rig-Vedis. 

The Kshetra of the Deshastkas, it may be added, is said in the 
Sahy/idri .Khanda,* to extend from the Narmada to the Krishna and 
the Tungabliadra rivers, excluding the Konkana, and the seat of the 
Karhadas, to be afterwards mentioned. I am not aware that any list 
of their Gotras has been prepared. 

( 2 .) The Konfcai»aisihas. “ 

The Ii'onhanasthds belong to the British Konkana. They are 
otherwise designated Ghittapdvanas y or the “ pure~in~heart. ’ lathe 
Sakyadri Khanda, of the Bkanda Parana,—which bears marks of the 
composition or interpolation of some Deshastha oi Koldpur, (which 
city is much bepraised in it,)t they are absurdly enough said to have 
been made by the Avai&ra Parashurtoa, (in want of Brdiunans to per¬ 
form for him a shr&ddhft) from the chitd , or funeral pile, of sixty men, 
whom he consecrated and endowed w r th the Brahmanhood, bestowing* 
on them learning and beauty, and conferring on them fourteen gotras., 
and sixty upcmdmcis (surnames).J Their allotted residence (Jcshetra) is 
called the Surparaka, extending from the V altar am river on the north 
to the Bubralimanya on the south, and from the sea on the west to the 
Sahya range on the east, its capital being Cliittapolana or Ghiplun.§ 
Like the Deshasthas. however, they proceed for employment to many of 
the distant provinces of India. They are greatly distinguished lor 

* Sahvihki Khanda, ch. 82. t Sahy&dri Khanda, adh, 81. 

+ The fourteen Gotras of the Ktoauaathaa are those of Kashyapa, Shiindiiy.i. 
Ydsishfha, Vishnuvardhana, Kaundiuya, Nittundaua, Bhdradvdja, Gargya, Kapi, Jam • 
dugny.ti, Yafcsa, Babhravya, Kaualiika, Atri. 

Their sixty ancient surnames are the following. Of the Jvd$hyapa$-- L^le, Ganu, Joga, 
Lav.Uke', Gokhale; of the ShdjyHIt/as—Somam, Gdngala, BlrU<$, GanapuM, Da male ? 
Tnabi’, Parachute'*, of the Vdsishthas—&1 th<£, Bodasa, Voka. Bdpata, Bdgula, Dhdrtt, 
dogate, Bhdblie, Pongash^ Vtojh* SdthayS, GoCvadyG of the Visknuvardhan a.-j - 
Ki.lnmidd, None, Parrtujapyrf, Menhadale ; of the Kmndingas, Patavardhana, Phana- 
she; of’ the NiUmdanas—' VaishaT^yana, Bhddabhoke ; of the Bhdradvdjas— 
A'chavala, Tone, Barvrf, Gdadhdrd, GhanghuracK, Rdnadyd; of the Gdrg^m^Katv^ 
Gadagfla, Londhtf, Mdtd, Ddbaki; of the A an w—Uniay e, Khambe'te, Jada, Mdfla ; 
of the Jdma(hgny(i 3 -~?hQa&M<$, ICuntd; of the Vatin <~-MfUashe ; of the Bdbhravyas 

_Bdla, Behc'rd; of the Kamklhn —Gadrd, Bama, lihdvye, \ada, A pate; of the 

yKm’-Chitald, A'thavdld, Bhddabholcd.—GotrinuFdkd (lithographed in Bombay), p. *2 > 

§ Sahy^tlri Khanda, adh. 81. 
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their talents and 'administrative capacity, (as lately exemplified in the 
case of B&jri' Diiikar Rao of Gvaldr), and are often the ministers of the 
native States, Sir George Clerk, who has a most extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with the natives of India, thinks them the cleverest class of men 
in the country,* They are among the fairest (probably the fairest) of 
the Hindu races. They met with great favour from the Peshwahs, who, 
with their distinguished chiefs- --the Patavardlmns, Gokbales, R&siyis, 
etc., belonged to their caste. A considerable number of them, bearing 
the designation of Khots, are hereditary farmers of land revenue m their 
Konkaqa villages, f 

The Konkaoasthas are either “Rigvedis, of the A'shvalayaim Sh&kha, 
or Yajurvedis of the Taittirlya BHAldiA, who respect the Sutras of 
Hiranyak^shi and A'pastamba. 

Besides the 60 ancient surnames specified in a preceding note, 
there are 240 modern surnames current among them, making a total, 
of 804, Of the ancient surnames 87 belong to the A'shvaJAyanas and 
,28 to tU Taittirlya*} while of the modern surnames (including that of 
Bhatta, by which the family of the P&hwahs of Puna) was denomi¬ 
nated) 178 belong to the A’shvalayamis and 66 to the Taittirfyas.J 
Intermarriages take place between both Sh&kMs, regard being had to 
the law about the avoidance of marriage in the gotra and pravaras of 
the husband. If by ignorance a mistake occurs as to the non-avoidance 
of marriage with a party having the same prararas, the parties guilty of 
the mistake are called ‘ Bapravaras.’ The Koakauastha Atris as “ friends 
of all,” are allowed to intermarry with the other thirteen gotras.§ 

The various legends about the acquisition, by the Brahmans of the 
Konkana (embracing all the country between the Sahyas and the ocean 
from the Tapti to Cape Comorin) seem to indicate that their settlement 
in it occurred posterior to the spread of the Aryas through other parts 
of India.. Rao Saheb Vishvanat-h NAr&yan Mandalik, (probably the 
best educated man of their community ) in an interesting communica¬ 
tion lately presented to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
says, that “ the first ancestors of tins tribe have probably come by ships, 
cither from some other port in India, or from the opposite coast of 

* A similar testimony is given by Grant .Dai! in his History of the Mardthds 
(VoLlp.77). 

f See Col. T. B. Jervis’s valuable Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the fvou- 
kan, p. 75, et seq. 

t GotraxnAliW, p. 17. § GotramiUikd, p, A 
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Afnca. n That they come to the Koakaaa by sea, from n produce in 
the Norths West ot India, I have little doubt. Perhaps it was under 
the patronage of the Sinhas of Gujarat, before the Christian era, that 
they began to settle in their present habitat. Many of their villages 
may be of a much later origin. Mr. Mandalik gives documentary evi¬ 
dence that Murud, near Harnai, was hounded about four hundred years 
ago* The study of their more ancient surnames (given in a note 
above) may throw light on the question of their olden places of abode. 
Some of their modern surnames are evidently derived from the villages 
in which they are now found. 

The Konkanasthas were greatly addicted to Sati; but when that 
horrid rite was interdicted by Government in 1880, they discontinued 
it without any remonstrance. One of their number assured me, in 1829, 
that they were more inclined to solicit than to resist the interference of 
Government in the matter. u Our families, who have long practised 
the rite, but who acknowledge its inhumanity,” lie added, u will be glad 
of any excuse for its discontinuance.” Whenever the Government has 
humanity palpably on its side, it may safely interfere for the benefit of 
the people of India. Some of the Konkanasthas would be glad to 
exculpate their fellow-casternan u Nana Saheb” from the atrocities laid 
to his charge; but this is more creditable to their feeling of shame on 
account of these atrocities, than to the soundness of the judgment 
which they form of their perpetrator. 

(3.) 'The Kar had a s. 

The Kar hat. ah as or Kar had as receive their designation 
from the town of Karhid near the junction of the Krishna and Koyana 
rivers, about fifteen miles to the south of Batara. Tithe SahyMri 
Khan da, which shows a spirit of violent hostility to them, they are said 
to have been made by Parashurama from camel’s bone#. They have 
ten Gotras.* Their Kshetra, or allotted settlement, is said to extend 
from the junction of the Koyana ou the south to the Yedavati on the 
north; but they are now nearly as widely scattered as the other Maha- 
ra jbj ra Brahmans. Considerable numbers of them are found especially in 
the Katnagiri Collectorate of the Konkana. The bad character given to 
them in the Brahmuncla Parana I have already alluded to.j* In the 

* BharadvJtja, Kauahika, Vatoa, Kaundinya, Eashyapa, Vasiahfcha, Tamadagni, Yish- 
vamitra, Gautama, Atri, 

t See before, yol. l.p, 4-1& 



WHAT THE CASTES- 'ABE; 

Sahyadri Khnnda they are broadly accused of the horrible practice of 
human sacrifice, even in the • aggravated form of Brahihahatya, or 
.Brahman murder,* and there is too good reason to believe that till near 
our own day the charge was a truthful one. The following narrative 
was given to Sir John Malcolm by a K.arh&da Brahman friend in 1799. 
“ The tribe of Brahmans called .Karhadi had formerly a horrid custom 
of annually sacrificing to their deities (Shaktis) a young Brahman. The 
Shakfci is supposed to (felaght in human blood, and is represented with 
three fiery eyes, and covered with red flowers. This goddess holds in 
one hand a sword, and in the other a battle-axe. The prayers of her 
votaries are. directed to her during the first nine days of the Dasani 
feast ; and on the evening of the tenth day a grand repast is prepared, 
to which the whole family is invited. An intoxicating drug is contrived 
to be mixed with the food of the intended victim, who is often a 
stranger whom the master of the house has for several months, perhaps 
years, treated with the greatest kindness and attention; and sometimes 
to lull suspicion, given him his daughter in marriage. As soon as the 
poisonous and intoxicating drug operates, the master of the house, 
unattended, takes the devoted person into the temple, leads him three 
times round the idol; and on his prostrating himself before it takes this 
opportunity of cutting his throat. He collects with the greatest care 
the blood in a small howl; which, he first applies to the lips of this 
ferocious goddess, and then sprinkles it over her body; and a hole 
having* been dug at the feet of the idol for the corpse, he deposits it 
with great care to prevent discovery. After perpetration of this horrid 
act, the Karhadi Brahman returns to his family, and spends the night 
in mirth and revelry, convinced that by this praiseworthy act he has 
propitiated the favour of his blood-thirsty deity for twelve years. On 
the morning of the following day, the corpse is taken from the hole in 
which it had been thrown, and the idol is deposited till next Dasar&, 
when a similar sacrifice is made. The discontinuance of thin horrid 
custom, however, of late years, is said principally to have arisen from 
the following circumstance :—At Puna a young and handsome Karnatik 
Brahman, fatigued with travel and oppressed by the scorching heat of 
the sun, sat himself down in the verandah of a rich Brahman who 
chanced to be of the Karhadi sect. The Brahman shortly after passing 
y, and perceiving that the youth was a stranger, kindly inyited him to 

* Sahv&iri, Khanda. Chap. 82. 
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THE MAHABASIITBA BB AH MANS. 

his house, and requested him to remain till perfectly recovered from the 
fatigues of his journey. The unsuspecting Brahman youth readily 
accepted this apparently ’kind invitation, and was for several days treated 
with so much attention land kindness, t hat he sho wed no inclination to 
depart. He had seen also the Karhadi Brahman’s beautiful daughter, 
and conceived for her a violent attachment. Before a month had 
elapsed, he asked and obtained her in marriage. They lived happily 
together til 1 the time of the Dasara arrived, when the deceitful old 
Brahman, according to his original intention, determined to sacrifice 
his son-in-law to the goddess of his sect. Accordingly on the tenth 
day of the feast he mixed an intoxicating poisonous drug in his victuals, 
not however unperceived by his daughter. She being passionately fond 
of her husband, contrived unobserved to exchange the dish with that of 
her brother, who in a short time became senseless. The unlucky father 
seeing the hapless state of his son, and despairing of his recovery ^ 
carried him to the temple, and with Iris own hands put him to death, 
and made to his idol an offering of his blood. This being perceived by 
the young Brahman, he asked his wife the meaning of so shocking and 
unnatural an action. She replied by informing him of his recent danger, 
and the particulars of the whole affair. Alarmed for his own safety, 
and desirous that justice should be inflicted oil the cruel Brahman, he 
effected his escape, and repairing to the Peshwah [Bdlaji Bajirao] fell 
at Ills feet, and related the whole affair. Orders were instantly given to 
seize every Karhadi Brahman in the city of Puna, and particularly the 
infamous perpetrator of the horrible deed. Hr was, with a number of 
others similarly convicted, put to death; and all the sect were expelled 
the city, and strict injunctions laid on the inhabitants to have in future 
as little connexion with them as possible.”* 

That a Karnataka Brahman fell a victim to Karhadi fanaticism on such 
an occasion as that now referred to is probable, for no Karnatika Brah ¬ 
man will now lodge in a Karhadi house even for a single night ; but 
the story of the marriage, as related, is to be discredited, as the different 
castes of Brhhmans do not intermarry with one another and girls in the 
different castes are married only in their infancy. The charge of 
human sacrifice, however, much in the form alleged, is repeated by 
Gojonel Alexander Walker in a letter addressed to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in 1808. Major Moore, in commenting on the communication of 

* Trans, of Bombay L. Society, vol. iii., pp. 86-87. 
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WHAT THE CASTES ABE. 

Colonel Waike.r, refers to three instances of human sacrifice brought to 
his notice by Vishnu Pant, a KarhacM Brahman, who was agent to a 
respectable mercantile house in Puna.* 

Of the horrible custom now noticed no instance lias been brought to 
the notice of the British Government since the assumption of the 
Peshwah’s territories in 1818. There is every ground to believe that 
the custom, (which was probably confined when it did exist to such of 
the Karhadas as worship one or other of the Shaktis,—as M&trika 
DM. mentioned in the Sahyadri Khanda, and there described as a 
hideous deity) has been totally abandoned,* and that there is no reason 
to charge any of the Karhadas of the present generation with the guilt 
of its observance. They appear in every way as respectable as their 
neighbours. The great Marathi poet Moropaut belonged to their caste. 
.To them, top, belonged one of the most learned natives who has yet 
appeared in Western India, the late distinguished IM la Gangadhar 
Shasfcri Jamhhekar, professor in the Elphinstone Institution. 'What is 
generally said of the intelligence of the Konkanasthaa is applicable to 
the Karhadas, with whom they are generally on friendly terms. 

(4.) The Ra n v as. 

The Rdnvas we have already noticed as forming, according to 
the Oharanvyuha, a Shakha of the White Yajur-'Veda.f Their Brah¬ 
mans is the Shatapatha; and their Bhrauta Sbtras those of Kdtyayana. 
A few houses of them are in Puna. Considerable numbers of them are 
found in the Kolapur State and other parts of the Martha Country, 
where they frequently go by the name of P rath a m s h d k h /, mean¬ 
ing the first (surviving) Shakha of the White Yajur-Yeda. The Badavas 
(or cudgelists) who strive to preserve order at the Pandhurpur temple 
are of their caste, 

(5.) T h e M A d h y a n d i n a s, 

The Mddhyandinas are also mentioned in the Charanavyuha 
as a SMkha of the White Yajur-Vdda, using also the Shatapatha Brah¬ 
man a and the KatyayaUa Sutras. Their name is derived, from the 
sandhyd (junction) or season of worship at noon, to which they 
attribute much importance. They are numerous at .Nasik and its 
neighbourhood, but extend to Kolapur and the Southern Marathh 
Country. Some of tli e other Brahmans consider it unlucky to see their 

* Moore’s Hindu Infanticide, pp. 196-198, f , See p, 11, above, 







titular P ratitii<1 In of 8»tara belot% tluux capu'uuiitj, auci imve 

Thfllr ’omploym^ts are similar to those of the Ih-rliastha Brahmans. 

The %0'blas-ics of Brahmans above mentioned gene¬ 
rally freely eat with one another, though they do not 
iuieimamo It was to them principally that the Pe^Ii - 
wahs of Pana distributed their daJcshirul , or honorary aims, 
nominally in. itcknovvle.dgi.ueht o.fc literary, attainmeirffe ,v 
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Bub-Ooli&dorrte and in the Xbrthath Kohkana, in wldyeh they were 
encouraged to yeivtle by tile* PMwahs. Borne <)f as far as 

Bardda. They now consider ihernsefros a bhakha of the Black Y&jnr- 
V eda, They are generally in poor circumstances, The Konkauasihas 
•drink water at their Hands, but they are rather : sb.y of etlting- wifch' tji^^- 
When, they do dine with them, they generally avoid sitting in the Kamo 
lino with them, lestthey should be involved in poterty. 

The Palau has. 

The P a[ash da are the Brahmans first mentioned in connexion 
. with the population of Bombay.* They are, they say, of the Yajasa- 
n&ya shaking devoted to the White Yajur Veda. They act as family 
priests, physicians, and astrologers to ParbJrus, But&is, Bbunclarkg So- 
pars, etc. etc." in Bombay, • in which their population is reckoned at 
about 1,500 souls, Their Kshfdra is said by them to be in the eti - 
vir* > os.of-the.’Village .of .Palma near Pap vet. They.seem, too, to haye 
had some connection 'with the island' of BalseUe. No substantial 
reason is known for their disparagement by other Brahmans. 

(;).) The Kir v ant as. 

. :. . , ■ - . .oh; • ■■■/.' 

The Kir van t as are said in the Babyhiri Khanda of the Sk arid a 

Puraua to have their Kshetra, ol .five Kroshas, near the GomAribKila 
(region of the Gomania mountain), rnd to have sprung lVouq “ twelve 
.Br/ilvtuans/’l They are also found in the Alibitgh .Districts,, and. other 
places of the Northern and. ■ 8outhef.tr .Konlcanas. They say they arc 
lfig'~ v’tklis, attached to the Aitareya Brahmana, and 6f the Akslryaldyana 
Shakh4. nlany of them are cpltivators^ and have considerable proper 1 y. 
They aiv, i)ow. gaiMng favour from the Konkauasthas, who long, stood 
alool: from them. Borne of them & good .Sanskrit fehofiiiu 


,.ne J. riyuias or l irgutas employ themselves in planting 
the piper-betel. They are principally found at kliraj and other places o n. 
the banka of the Krishna, at Jfodtlpur, Bolapnf, etc. They seem to 
resciuble th e Haika Brahmans of the West, of '.the Kaiimtika. h. the 
defence of the - products of their fiddr, they kdl insects, and fitter 
Brahmans • consequently refuse to eat with'them* They hold thchisblYes 

* See li. X Murphy in Trans, of .Bombay Geo. Sou. vol t. p. ;< ol. • 
t bahyrulri Ktmnda, Adh, 84. \e y ,c : 
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at'O little known among the people 


to be Skukla. Yajnrv&lLs 
ibr t hoir seholarsliip. 

( 11 .) 2 he ./aval as. 

,?v ■ , 

Tbiv’ Java ia.i aw the representatives of the Jdbdlas of 

the Vitj'a$an.8jitis mentioned in the Oharana-Vytiha.* Their claim to 
the Brahman hood, however, is not admitted by the Brahmans in gene¬ 
ra},. The following .account of them is given .in the appendix to the 
Jatibheda V.tv%asara:—“ These people reckon themselves Brahmans. •, 
They are abundant in the "Konkana [near Suvarnadurga]. They were 
originally Kunabis ; but Paraphurdrna Bhau (Batavardhana) the Pefcbj- 
;V/all’s relative made thorn Brahmans for his own convenience.f They 
perform menial • services.••Connected with th.e hearths of ine Brahmans. 
But the Bnlhxnans acknowledge the in not as Brahmans. They eat 
tish.”;|; Borne other Br&hmans take water at their hands, hut don't eat 
or intermany with them. 

(12.) Th a A'bh ir r /•:. 

The A'h Kir as receive their designation from their being minis kring 
priests to Vbhlras (now A'birs) herdsmen and cultivators. Some of 
.them, have '.settled in Kluindesh from Gujarih and Bajputana, hi con¬ 
nexion. with which provinces they will be noticed onwards. 

(13.) Th c S d v a s h d s . 

The $dva0ias are said to have originated in. a hundred, mid • 
twenty-live. I .''«vanhe%)+ Brahmaps defiled by partaking of *i tun oral 
tfirdddha given by a BrMiman, who had been living with a Chainbharin. 
Theyengage fh ’merchandise, and seem to be prospering; in. tb. hr 
worldly affairs. They are now found in considerable. mothers'■ in the 
Bouthcrh MaMfcM Cditiitry; but they are said to halve originated at 
Chihobharagoudf, in the • Ahmadnagar Zillah. They are 'Rigvedm. 

(14.) The Kdstas , 


The Kant, as found in Purift, Khandesh, and other places, reckon, 
tbemselyes BrhJumms; but they are not acknowledged, as such 
by. the W&MV' Marfdhd Brahmans, they did not receive .Dakshina 


. vStiC perofe p. 11. 

} This, I mink, -would not, have been Vioru 
Ibahri'micai pretensicus. 
p'Tbis etudoni they b.eem now abandoning. 


without their having had previous 





ohf language 


The K’f.tn d a < Qalak.as r ivho are numerous in the Dak ban, eki&i 
-o be Brahmans ; but they are held to he the offspring of the- adulter? 
'f a Brahman father with a Brahman woman, not hhwifof* They act, 
.. t , T i . , iltlvt tors. .-V. we 

lfcre trendy #ecu, they are mentioned with di'^pragmenf. in /thp. 
bnrjtis, They do .not admit the bits tar < 1 Brahmans of the p-rOfient day . 
nto their oasUn 


The • Rd «• d,a.~ GV> Itil' a s are said by r,b,e Brahman# to . resemble 
.the Konda-O'otakas la their origin, with this difference that their first; 
A-undo parents vvere widows^ The Kuncla-Golakas consider 

thehfsolyes tae,ir superiors. like the Konda-Golakas, they do,not 
admit bastard Brahmans into their caste. They are somethin: called 
Gomukha Br/db^ans. Their employments are the. seme those of 
•the Knnda-.Gokfcas. 


(17.) T h e B r a h m a n a-J A '. . 

(lie B r 4 h m a n a~J d is are held to lie sprung frou i the in ter 
#puvsabf Brahmans ■with ■women'.of inferior ea^ttv.; but they ch> not 
admit .into ..their community persons haying -this origin* v at'present*, who; 
are generally viewed as having only the rank of ShudraS, 


The 8op dr d$ are denominated from the village olV >Sopard, 
-nortli of Based or B&aabfji. in which district alone they are'fohyid: 
They consider themselves Sauiavedis; but their aoinira -.is like that;*of. 

They arecultivators of the palm-tree. The Ihrflpuans 
•fake water at their hands, bat don’t eat with thciu.y 

( 19 .) rjicEhittVs, 

ThT K-kist'is are most mtniercus in the tbwtk of Ahmadnagar 
'and Bait]]an, where they - amount to a -few liundv^l fJItelpifis, Sfe^y ■ 

* See p. 65. f InftjrgisUoh^f Itiw BrJuidur D.UJohd V'mdnmn&;: ■ 
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TKE MAHAti'ASIITRA BBAIIMANS. 

wSiMH ■ . m Ml : 


a colony of the Tihmmi 

sir immigration int) the Dakhan ( through ivbnnddsh, vt 
them are still iudad}, have adopted- the dress, maimers and 
tljo .l)eShasthas. ' They pr^eipaily: engage in money-lending. They 

:. a . / ..-• - t...1 i’.. ,* 



use the GajarM language in their own hoite 

(20.) Th e B a a e in is . 




Termer 


' The Muse-ini. Brdhmans are found near Ahmadnaga 
ly the seat of a Muhammadan dynasty. Tuey are hall converts to 
the. ’Mhliamhiitdan faith and observance's, though they retain some oi 
their Brdlirnanieal practices, and generally ’ uterulerry only mimg 
diOTnscl-v esyf They ask alius both from Muhammadiui^ a’tal Hindus. 
.Persons with the same designation wander through most- of the pro- 
vinees of .India. One of them, with. whom. T have con versed as this 
sheet through the press, says he is a Brahman who acknowledged 
the Muhammadan creed at Jagannatlm-Purl, but preserves much, of 
’his BrMhmidcfd aduira, eating only with Brahmans (?) and S&yy.ds. 

(21.) The K a lanh Is. 

r fhe Kalanhi Brahmans are found in the .Wtgprtr districts. 
They arc. reformers, hut are viewed by other Bnihm mis as ‘ con t ami- 
'■hated, 1 according to the name which they have received. They have a 
good many followers among the people of tho province to which they 
belong.* 

(22.) The She na vis. 

The ■ 'Shnnavisi or titirasvatci Brdhmans have hee.e re- 
•'served, to the end of this list, for though, they are abundaut on the 
■ cohM.s of the Ivon k an a and tile Goa territories, as well as the island of 
Bombay, they belong to the Panc-ha-Gauda, and not to the Panclm- 
Dra y Ida. Accoi'&g to the rescardies of the learned Dr. Bbiu "0,4)1, who 
b) BnUi-nmig'cal itc|r.oi\ing belongs to their community, they have been 
settled, there for sis or seven centuries. Though •• otliciafing priests 
have not heeh 'wanting-■ among'them, they are nearly entirely secular- 


* lr(ibrmation of Mr. Dddob^ PamhirAng.' 
f Iatunn -j t/kni of' Mr, Padbhti T’amlurang., 

\ Inforenr,turn oi: R&oji SMstvl Bapat. 

" § Tfck: bam? is .probably a nickname. Some wilt hate it that ir ori^aiatys m n 
j-'G^tari :m the Si'.e’a'ufs arc tho of a .BrcUunao, and i girt who wan 

i'omi&'by him ^theriug $h&i- or cow-ihirf', whom ho raa«lc a mother.--’ Ttthitpa. fcjM* 
wo3’<l -a a gdxruf.txoii of tho -fte-misresc $umhhog y a village -accountant. 





I ity on o.. 11 ' t*j • *■*.. them 

f tlio Ylushnava Madhvaoharys, ; aifl dome few of theta 
'observers of the Simitis), or folio ; U5rs of lSlr.mkar&-' 
ms factions, now distinct from the 'followers'of these two 
ing the last contiuy broken out among them, which have 
.alion of some thirteen or fourteen iatas, such as ( 22 ) the 
[2S) Keloska r, (24) Bd rddsh ka r t (2 5} Xud d ld!h 
dnekai'y (27) B hdldvd le kar > ( 28 ) Ku$l , 

/, (30) Khaju ll These tatas. which are named from 
> which they primarily belonged,-—are so affected to one 
another .that their members do not- .even take a social meal together, 
or with the Sm&rttas and V aishuavas. A spirit of .-reform in happily 
rising among the Sbeoav ’s which, it is hoped, will put- an end to this 
and much older folly, The influence^ among them of .Dr. Blum I*|p . 
is of a reformatory character. So was that of the late M i *. Qovind 
N,4r.iy an, of the Free. General Assembly’s Institution, whose numerous 
works have proved a valuable accession to popular Marathi’ literature. 
The clashes which stand aloof f rom the tatas above-mentionedhiro;cal&d’■ 
Ko'val'C- Shruuv's or pure Shea a vis. 

Tile part acted by the Mardtlid Brdhrnans in the^||^ 
tiro) history of India, especially during the last; three 
hundred years, is well known. They were' extensively 
einployed in public service during the existence, of the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Oakham About the 
year - says' Captain James Grant -Duff, u it is par¬ 

ticularly deserving of notice that Burahitn. Nizam Shah 
l>ostowed the office of Peshwk or prime minietehj’ on a 
Brahnmn v.hose.name according to t'erish'te, w$s Kaweri 


sen 






m 1505, Like 1 

Wh:)' ■. 


natives of Mah&m$hfcn 



He discontinued keeping the accounts in Pe 


substituted MarftthL though deer" 
importance were written in both languages. This re.gr 
If* (.ion. tended to increase the power -and con,sequence of 
Maratha .Brdhmans.”" When the rebellion against too 




nadan power headed bv 



ful, and the Alarathd kingdom 
energetic, enterprizing, cunning, and treacheroris Mara¬ 
tha soon selected a large, nay the larger, portion of his 
Councillors from the Brahmans, while he made great 
demand?; on their fraternity for conducting tiny general. 



to the West, was 


Desha stha Brahman xnulftiH More 
Timial. Pingle, who had formerly been in the service of 
his father in the ivarnatika. His principal minister' at 
this time was Shamaraj Pant, also a Br.lh.nat;; and to 
him Jn for the first time gave the title of Pdshwaii, and 

a considerable military connnaud.f 4 . : . 

Brdiiman ?¥ah wains, or MtiMiya P? 


A. succession of 
prime 


han$$, 


■ ministers, continued after the death of Shivtiji, and with 
their associates in the. Council they soon became more 
important personages than their royal masters, One of 
then:,, .Babip V Oliva. Oth, originally an humble karkim or 
* Grant Duffs Hist of the .'*! ivdtluis, vol. i. p. 75 
t Grant iliufs Hist. vol. i, p, 150, Pfmt is a u.imlu 
: ; torn*ua ImiB PaucUt* w <*< 

'■ W.-' ' v * *' 


mi 


(limituitiye name 
Peshmhy which is a Persian word, laepftfe 
itfiffcjly ?i * oi ' hwiitf.’ 




clerk* wK was appointed Poshwub by Sbabaji m 17.14,j 
proved 1 a very able ail lainistrater, ’and • cpntribiJted much, 
ixv tVir- e6mI:)inationB which, be formed anil the iuo\e- 


uv \ v ■» i •» •'’ ■ ’ ■ **- 

Jl!0 „l, which he directed, to the expansion of the .Mare to 
power, and the unwarrantable exactions which it made , 
from no roar yof the provinces of India. -H is, son, who aftev| 
0 , dioc-t. interval succeeded him, was a, man oldijfm^iyoii 
wfjfed soldier as well as a statesman, .Bajirao nifted | 
tire .eiitevprize, vigour, and hawSfood of a Maraiua erne!, y 
with the. polished maimers, the sagacity, and address .* 
which frequently distinguish the Briiimian 

ikaria. .Pmly acquainted with the financial schemes 
of his father, ho selected that part of the plan calculator, 
to direct the predatory hprdes of MahArfchtra in a com- 
n ,ou effort.” He had a rival in Shrlpat. Rtn.a lajur* 
but ere 1( gaUed ach < i e • 

-laucv. Before his death the if avails under leader, 
often acting an independent part for themselves, had um 
only ‘‘m-ertma'iedandientmonarchies, v hut were -plunder- 
ing and burning on the east, and on the west, from the 
Oughli to the lianas and from Madras to Belhi. . lie 
was too much of a rapacious soldier t,o maufteo regu¬ 
larity in his internal administration, and to do justice to 
hi« financial arrangements and the maintenance of an 
impartial jurisprudence. Yet, -if he inhered.some of 
the defects of hi? caste, he was free from their bigotry, 
akd but slightly tainted with the moaner vices winch 
render the general character of Brdhmans when m power 
.’■* He was succeeded 

v bjs ■ ldest son Bajaji B iji Rap, vylio in. 
with, the connivance of the principal Maratha chieftains, 

•» Grant Duff’s Mist, of M4». »ol. i. pj> ^6-Wl t. 
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cackmont, addhig ^ 

Srtj and the Peshwah under 

.-that their condition as prisoners was . 

but that their minds and affections were free, ai\d shoiuu' 
be devoted to each other:--that their ancestors had dis¬ 
tinguish^! themselves, and that the time vvorud ariivo 
when his cousin and' Irim-seli: might hope to emulate their 
deeds, and raise for themselves a lasting and honourable 
name/ This message was the commencement oi a cor- 


The country on the 


banks of the QcMwi, held to be a Ganges. 
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^a^tfche race of Shiv^i, it ^ pre- 
U uf the goddess Bhavaiu, the troth of which no one 
\ '\ ,*„> a«*y, which fronted the Martha cororeigaty to; Ws lineal 

descendants for twenty-seven 'generations,' had been taken away 

... .. " ... , , » * *,■; «. . -. I.. J WaUriw.,. 


'b^|se Mllfed Uva Brdli)x:a?i Spies Jmtu hiv, own hand, having j( 


• rJ\5Kfcty%>kO V /,..UU v ».ij • * *■.» *■ w » a. i. 

idiot them with armws, by means of that unerring aim which was one 
* of the gifts of the goddess, and impiously hit them in. the lorehcsud, 
Tight through the distinguishing mark u* their casus. • j 


* H^glipU h.ad also an adopted son called Aratii Bao. Grant 

vol Hi. p. 123. 

+ Gnt'it Duff, vol 51. p. 
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$ in Puna, aiiu.. 






■ as™" 

to the .ronipowy notice v... 
diture was regulated by. contract. yv - 
,>f the state was about one hundred and twenty 
rupees, of which Blip Hao saved annually about 
,dis, and be had, at this period, collected treasure 
..ling fifty ..millions, of rupees. Whilst thus intent on 

,. r t » , * . _ / j/'-.e'l i»i fii a i--Yin finTfl.,0'P-* 


. 


,U-U2i iiivy ****-«-*--v» — 1 

wealth, his time?was divided in the encourage . 
v P grnscst debauchery, arid the practice or the 
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| Gihtut Dtttf, vol. iii. ]). 
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~ii.< > vStion.li.l lx 

^ in tUe arras of £&bhXt&/ ‘ 
• c nad entertained a strori|;' affection; ; 



Grant Dliff, to) . ifi. pp. J 24-1 
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f A remArfeiiblo paiiiX^g- of fclte iinhappy yomig pnyjc^V of 
■ id able Stufit Fltadhavia, arid of t)ie 


m ■ 


Paiilat B4o Sliindya (Seinditt) is in . tin- 
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Crovenvment. 
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■ * t a vary 

■■■ rap.. .. Gala. Baji Kiio 

Ihini'pat that he sank 
; : Vi ( . , .-peaking opium generally, Grant Du if 

./~ • ‘-'jiaiaji B&ji Rao was £ man of considerable poll- 
ti.cai sagacity, of polished majitiers, and of; great address. 
His measures-are marked Iry aivexeessiv'e eumdng, which 
Br&hmans, m general, misftkftfot wisdom; he practised 
•"'* the. arts of di.ssimnJatidn, and was a perfect adept in 

* Tlta, SfinApati and employ pf (Mi7;awa<j in Guiar 

Grant Duff vol. ii. ,,p 




MtNfSr^ 




M*' 


receiving dje iuv v . 

Kao, bia, uncle, was cpiyii 
counsellors, in the palace of ruu 
ivookanastha Brahman K iina Phadnavis stood mjru u. v 


mSm^ 





He was cruelly murdered ia hi 


^ ,. . 

August 177;% a. conspiracy|br his seizurehaving been 

formed under the direction oi 'is uncle Raghiuiatna, or 


■Tit Duff, vol. ii. p. 158. -it Duff, vol. ii. p. 228-240. 
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r|^ i|!p§f * f 1 

" ; . ; ■; r : V-’ s ■ '• ' ■'■ : ■' ' ' ; . , : ; 

: *£.v 

v I i$Mi ***“ ^ : l|| | 

? ,$ v; «P* <?A i 1 ! '* ^ ■ *$ 

* *'* ' Vr , , 7 , J U’tf I v ' i f ,»b^ f 1 ' ,Y‘* i% 

^^l$jjj$''J\jrsJP^' ‘■■■'•’ 'U ( r { * 

■•'= -W' ' >■• ..;' 

t ,er an i^ttrr*?^- 
iflf&tan, pretending to ue - 
,,.' i, t -,„d fell dtPanipat, that uttjjj*> v 

: bound to the foot of an elephant, XM ™ l 

* Giant l>.i£f, y° 1 “• PP‘ 2j ' lS '' "’’ 
j Gr-.rif- Duff, voi. u. p. 2(4. 

i 8«e-rol •■• !U- 22, ot..- spoofing ** SM 

Uits <*rimnuia botli aiteiu 


led as 


v tinder a Britfua® governmer 


One is, that- The imp^tor 


WON' 4 ° 
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. vAl&t) 




wictx. he was exa. 

«u>n i>\<■'...■-■!« be the desporate 
-■ , ..o whom is al \ - * 


SL ,: HC- iA ; 


... i.ue don^esHoTuMp Puvar, who was sot on by th'e 
vis active malice of thar, bad woman. After Raghup&b» 
Kilo had avowed Ms having so- for participated in the 
of bis nephew, he ashed Rama Sh&stri what atonernenthe 


HUIKC. 


4 j he sacnlice 


own 


JPP I ■ WmKBm 

the undaunted and virtuous Shastri, f for your future 
life cannot be parsed in amendment ; neither you no* 

** 4> .* vk** t " t vyV' flrt* VJ ®' 98 '' ’ ’ ‘ 
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\assassins or. .irnnmitji 
employed • the Fbshwuh as a. spy and a 
, n • to his vices The, Tdshwah, " he did not 

fct e, appv< d of murd<.”* ' 

feft ics .t Tuna;. his rising against the bnt-n, even 

their affairs were admirably well cOtM»eted at his ^ 
com thy the dton Moiintstaurt Elphinstoue; his subse- 
0 ue|.i defeats; his surrender to Sir dohn Mateoim; 
ivJ his banLTmeat to Baithur, with fai too liberal a ri$j« 
, which ultimately gave the power of mischief to 
adopted son. the Nana Sabeb, of undying hdhmy, arc 
so well known that they need not be dwelt, on m this 
•yiace Tits downfall was die commencement of the 
abiding rise of the Marat lid country. The dtjlivemnct 
' ' he Maharashtra Brahmans teem his leadership, think 
t what they may, was m event calling for their 
c/b c07\crratu 1 ations. 

,Iie result of the experinietit oi: a - purely l3raha>au 
in Mahdrashtra, which was in all probability the 
jest a)1 y considerable scale wilt be niiiieSsht 

iu India, wheilacked to in its political reWmi retiects 
no credit on the BrJUiviuical order. In. its social, and. 
religious aspects, also, it is <. i .sei'i;iAg''fiQ’ave ireprpiiacion, 
when seen either from an! Indian or a gen«,.».., . 

view. The Brahmans in becoming cle facto kings acted 
in direct opposition to the Indian law-books.t It could 
not be distress lor a mere livelihood, which, as we’have 
seen, forms an exeepfioiial circumstance warranting 

* <u’,am. Du If, toI, iii. p. 875. 

' f- : TSoe, ffar-fpxam'ple, «Vianu« hr/84-86* 





■uii. remorse. to atone tor .eir crime, he htw, 
several hundred thousand ftv itrees about Phi vrave 
largesses to Brahmans and, religious establMunen and 
whs particularly generous to the temple at Pandh jut. 
As an instance of Ills superstition, may ho mentir.tied n 
dream of one of his religious attendants, who declared he 
saw the ghost of Naiyiyana Kao, and that"it had or ' -d 
a dinner for one hundred thousand Brahmans j an 
l.'lrrment "which was immediately provided. To > 
■complaints of his subjects he never listened; and if the 
villagers endeavoured to approach LI presence, 
were driven away by the attendants. The farmers of 
i he districts had generally the superintendence of c 
criminal justice, and their powers in this ■re? 
enabled them to increase their collections by fine 
exactions. There was a nominal court of Uistic.c 
Puna, under a Shastri, who had it very large es+"' :.y . 
incut, it was supported entirely by the co” , - emolu:- 
men which power enabled its membra to draw from 
the public, and was sq notoriui-ijy corrupt, that, the 
nooter suitor, imho V: had .uteres^ or could bribe some 
; , n the. Shastri stoo'd in awe, was certain 1 
to lose his cause.”*' 

Among the places exterior to the Maratha country in 
.which. Bhji Kao laboured most assicluondy to establish 
bishscindancy was Gujarat. It wax in connexion ..with- 
the affairs of that province that Bala-Gangadhara Shastri. 




WilA-T, Til B CASTES 


i to jump into toe 
them without c< 


uiaiis orcieriogthc low-' 
tciies to allow them to pass • 

>n. Tkfrogother the low-castes 
> hands of the Pashwti 
.ribes, such as the Kulis 
forn them an. extremely hav. 
ihes, indeed, their tendof met' 
d we may 'have an opportunity 
the general character of the 


and their agents, 
d Bhtlls, also expo 
six treatment. To 
•hies were cruel, »s 
of noticing'-'”” ■ ; 
M» ratha I > rah i i tans, 
5 Marhthh country 


thus wrote:—“Toe .brahmans, wtu, uav 
ndVv.ted all the business of the country , are cc 
described by Mr, Chaplin. . as mi ‘intriguing, 
corrupt, licentious and uuprinci 
which Captain Grant 
mover they arc c< 


ice of people’ 1 to 
with equal truth, ‘that when 
unfeeling, and systematically 
e,’ mid now ‘ generally discontented, and only 
l by fear, from being treasonable tuul trea- 
'% Q y are superstitious and narrow m their 

’-dr caste, to a degree that has no 
elseVv- ’ ut they are mild, patient, iiitollh 
many subjects,^ 4 liberal and enlightened ; 
ugh regardless 'of Muftermgs wh they uuvy 
y produce, 43isy- W& tinturall;/' very uv. 

in passing tfe foliovriiig example fc< Bitt&ji Laksauni'an, 
Vithal JSVsuuia Vincborlcar, cud a personal hivonrite of 
inding it impracticable to reduce tho Bhilis .(of Kiiandedb.), 
inveigled n. whole tribo of them, witu their wives and. a. ami- 
interview at Kopargaum, on pretence of affording then* a 
when they, ■were troacherously indeed, and 'Gavbni’ousljf 
;( into frelid, -where the whole ’perfehed.’— ^’>xnt DoM, 




which drove them to 


vvaioh by the. laws they have' ^counsel -Jp ] l( , t 

amfwSfch ^ o" rul^ Ie ^ ii, T^tf ' ? ? ve d ''" 
t,iIwa .^ " n;vtK: to maintain. TheThma goya 
says Major ii Moore, who hpsolf witnessed the t 
matt ms with the last Peshwahs, “ have a little re 
o-r salvo, iu the existence ol a uomhiallegitmiafe''Rt 
bitara. And the Peshwaa professes, as the tit|p, 
gives,'to be only his first servant, although ho be < 
intents and purposes a sovereign as far as he 
vui..' ,>0 its. ircknovvlcd 6l ftent;.’’ : -- Transgressors then 
} n 1,103 1 <mportaat respects of the law of cash 
lor which certainly they are not to be blamed, they wer 
strict upholders of what they considered to be it 
genend interests. The Antyajas, or lower than <$&** 
people, they kept in a state of grout depression. “ 
der the' Bmhmanical rtilopfc the Peshwahs in the ’ 
vnyP&rkh fParv&ri, Mangi, . -was lirT 1 ' • 
punishment, who walked anywhere bet-”- 
mid the suit, so near that a portion • ~aado\y';di.ould 
.u l on any part o the i loly in at _ j,.arson. Oonsecj cum* I y; 
normog when ‘svado'^s. w-tu long, a Parish 
to use great eautionwif he met a Brahman 
on fho road, and un.no accottnlf pass him on the 
• eastern si<ic.”f Similar precautions Were observed in 
the evening. Even after the acquisition of fie Manbhd 
country by the British, i have rnyselt seen mendicant 

* Macro's Hindu PaaiJaetm, p. 351. 1 

f i>H,er rigret? <7nd,icuss, awl <h\m{ March 17, 1858, pulijlrhed in 
(lie UeMrd 


newsp 



CAiOTiS AP4?; 


■Speking to secalyjxetheniselves, continue 
f i-urngfl; service. Tn the general bush 
,4 :'rnight be far'more successful. To this 
fork increased numbers. of them, as vy'ell 
arish'tfa Bridir/mas, have of late ye&rf 


of the Census of 
noticeable passage 


Deith s infcppoHtm'g analyst 
akeu/ ittt t$64. the followin 


he Brahman caste is the one above all others ni 
b 1 strictness of, rule is most likely to be observed, 
t islay verv well be, taken as an index, ol bow much 
institutes of .Maim and tradition are followed, Oi: 
die seventy-six' occupations in the table, tneee are but 
eighteen m which Brahnaftfis were not found engaged; 
arid of those there are five at least in which it is only a 
•y’•.tuitbtis .occurrence that they.-were not so; such as 
i-u-v > < ' f civil engineer, photographer, grainparcbei", dyer, 
umbrella- <dealer. The occupations in winch they will, 
we, Vti'c tlie supply of animal food, workhig 111 

leu, ’ irgt-h. Hiig, scavenging,amd washing clothes. 

Of the 30,0i> {i:. <>* enumerated in Bombay, there 

were returned sut begg; i nv...vJ ^.ntiers 10,1170, or oh£- 
tbird'of the whole, as writers aim bmts 5,07 3., 

priests schoolmasters' and teachers- oii-_ ; '" 1 /'y 

merchants and 'hankers 1,728, domestic servants ly Ik- 
There is no obstacle in the way of Brhhmans wishing 
to secularize then* Ives acting »» civil engineers or 
photographers.. Dyers they cammfc be while they re¬ 
spect such hi]unctions of the Smptls oh the subject oi 
"vf' vi Ml l i O’ and nsinf indiffo as we Gad in the work of 


CWS 
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THE MAHAB ASHTI-& BRAHMANS. 


and bloodshed i r ft 
3 of decent arid^tes 


some. on whom^x to aid depend foi 
opHnons,”- I here record this state 
it is valuable in a historical point o: 
tM Brahmans, as they are now ft 
present themselves in a g ready im 
no class of the inhabitants of India 
tiori So much prized as by them. I 
are apparent among those who have been partiqipaxi 
its blessings. From them are drawn a, large nufith 
government officials, who in a satislkctory.-way •> 
charge their duties. Many of them act as teachers m 
vernacular and anglo-vernacular schools, .in which they 
oftWf creditably acquit themselves, showing no great 
desire, however, to extend education to the lower 
• of the Indian. comniunity, or even to the agrtcobitviivi] 
classes, the most Important in some respects in bhe wlnlJ 
country.f it is to theiy disadvantage that* so r b? 

*• Elphinstone's Report • on the Territory- vorej ir 
Poshwah, 2d. eel. p. 6. 

f Few, if 40 iy, of the ^ 3 Utyai^. nro. -r* ~* x ' uni ' Government Bcnoois. 

This \j to be ascribed • ; Brahmamcai leer of oontfinriim- 

tion and t)v - oa^'te pnyiitices of the people, but. to the want ol’ 
on tfie part of'the government eductpbvnr,,3 authorities as has 
been the ease in som^'instances of the agents of the missionary bodies. 

.1 once noticed, with Hutch satisfaction, two boys of the lUmuslu tribe 
in a Government pffliage school. The teacher gloried in them as 
trophies of.his own|W* liberality. I was told, however, by the ' late 
devoted Mr AdamJfYVhitc, who officiated for some time as a missionary- 
m the district to wliicli they belonged, that this bold son of Brahma 
durst not torch them even with the rod of correction, but’furnished 
himself with some half dozen balls of day to pelt at them with when 
they needed punishment! 


earici 



shbhSK 

TBteF^ 

:y|i|y■'Stb MAMi umrw. x Bmmij, 'sa 

■ l ■ ;■■:■ w". : v ,v:' a* /f&£t'h „ ■ ... , 


il^H 


■MRHiH 


cira's, mo «ub.'tanoe «*l which t have given nU* ;od‘> 
CrmhparcMii^' thfy hvoid, ■ iwm aifeasiuliiiig'. of .'snuiiji. 


iiiWrf ttlilpwl «"0,t the vYvk. Ill (?<uri( 


f||||| 

It! 


.."> shciil -^aa::, cwitfchnf; SS|»le ; : "Bt.it'.iioyw 

\ Brahjfuonk m foi'd ol bein'} it cognis'd a| dlnmefb'e 


!« 


iimbrella-dSdoes.’’ as i’.ie native. deaframDrdlKS nice' bib, 


generally woV <.m and otherwin con*.truel‘cd tiy (hi 1«5| 

'They have a, ifrmt 
repugnance to flu- present day. to all the pursuits men- 


■ ' tioiltd ‘r the Iht' of ‘Cawtes given in our *iM volume 

. 


between 93 and'131.4; Their comriefictil with the work 


of tin.;: -mixed eiiustes evun h yery miyh only. th 1 .B,cf 


lllidra 

H 


clerkship- or supeiuritendened Many "of them. j; Ir-ui'ii 
froih Colonel Ballard,''Were lately employed'-.ia.ttS#Bpift*. 
■% . lay •.rtiur, in the ■ xwninatk e nub eouhfing uf eupiees, hlth 
$|f|wf of arid oppot- 

■ tuMttes' of;^eatl%3Erative labour beecr, the wotk of Caste- 


j; -I p j. tyili'-^clyiaie^''.; '?> "'fob 

,; ; t ;B ' iBisipropGi* fchpaddyin concluding this s&etioa, that 


soaie of "the most respectable converts to <'|jr»sfianm in. , 
' ftIi.e''Mii.®6. : fh;V Country have originally belonged: to the 


m 


fhahmanical classes. 1 uotigh at first they were imned 
1 with intolerance, they uve gcherallv now viewed with 

1 ,..y # u '”. * 

" ispect By their (ormer associates. It was ruled by they 
||, majority of the Brahmans of' Bombay, Naslk, an'd'BaftA-'- 


ras. in the case of a young Brahman boy, wi«> had ah. 
-' _ wd't|i;on'e.''o : f!' ; thei^'dbiii%rKi, that he could not bo restored 


, C"" : h< c.asitft/l.pToii though he should protons fx> be ready to 
v ; '.ake tmy af'-iu-mei-t prescribed in .hire Bindu law-books. 

_ 


' 1 i'dbr to die case of Sirtdpal Shcslnulr?, the brother 


\ " I'br /Ol. i. ji. 8ltA ,'b",,,; ■"• 

, 

k '‘m 
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■ y.i'ihc native missionary, the TDf. XaiWana 

Shdahm.rf ' ." i '"^ ; :.C 

oh the ohigfc. of the name MaharaWftt* 
the mrovindes of IndD., from which the MurOt-fi 
rrums nqyr noticed have receded t heir ■# 
ous opinions have been firmed The brahmans, f lens- -■-. . 

selves, with etymological propriety, rentier Lie \voro; 
Miifi&r&titra bv “m>eat countcy’’; hut tieither m it^rneiem 



selves, vaui €lyiuu.i-. >gj p *. ■ > *■ ■. - v, ; 

Mahfo^tra, ’oy' a great country’’; hut neither lb ltrnmempr f, 
geographical extent nor in it." his||ic| importance )r-' 
aiir very pood reason'fmmdTot*"such a dHSiipiatknp/ofpd 
vfho form one of ids old dpgrado.tl 
eymywhere found in the province., say tilth 1 aha ra;>hte 
means the Country of the H:a||rsT* 'Che 
language is spofesS on the West along the Indian t totem 
foorn the Portuguese territories of Daman m. the north 
to the Portuguese territories of Oofv.on the soiith^aiul 
runs eastward,dvith : a varying and 
extends about .h^K way- to the .Kay of IJevgui*^ 
language, owing to its comparative: purity sum copipyW. 
ness, the en ergy aid conquests of the Mara Urn pepplhy 
the exigencies of commerce, arid (he influence of certain ; ,. . 

political arrangemeuts, has in late times prove t an. mb 
vimcmg language. It is making ground against the | 1 
cognate Konkani in the country o- Goa, whore it; is now | 
did in public schools. It is advancing from the hands " 
of the Kid slma into the proper territory of the Kdnaresis . 
ft is <xaining ground on the Gordt hi the JSagpui'^ D.'&y . 
triets J.t is encroaching both on the Nim^di and '-!»u.o 
gadi 0.1 the banks of the Xarmada. 'With its expamhop 


* Sco Notee or tire Mardpi I.angnagfi, by '-he -Author, pvdixoJ m | 
the- w-on.a'.mfition of Moieswbrtlcs Mmuthi Dietioiia.y, p. xxiii.. 
t I t . pp. XKiv-XXV. 




ii.prc is of course aft iuovosfte of’ the iiiflueiACfc o« Me 
Aiar/itlia -Brahmans, thougB that influence is net n hat if 
was hi the ;day of their political power, h is a matter 
of ■ • ngratuhtti m that they continue vo eiilhv$ie tuclr 
* mrtcutai* tongue, v/liiph is both pure and copious* 
in cpimexioi. with the Maharfishtra Brahmans, a very 
small section, (apparently near extinction) requires lo 
!>e separately noticed, 

(ai.) T h c M n i t r d y a n >■ y a *. 

The Maitrdy arrlyas* have still a few representatives at N&ik, 
aii d perhaps at a few other places on the banks of the Uodav'av*. 
They are in-possession of -complete copn:.> of the Man&va Tvalpa Sufin.>, 
of which the fragments in Europe, were lately ably edited by Dr, Gold- 
Thev do not intermarry with other classes of Mmhtba 



(34.) 

7Mas:iy Marafcha Brahmans are settled in the Nagpitr Ten*, 
fore fathers having been introduced into these regions prim 
chhcjaest of the.country by the Maru^ja Bhoilsles. The ] 
mans of the Nagpur territories, howeyer, call themselves J hr 
■mans, or Brahmans of the Forest. They are divided into 
cosfce&, according to the 'V&lfU which they professbat most ol* them 
profess rlio White Yajar-Vcda, according to the •..toidhyaiKliiia ami 
Konya Sluikhas They may eat with ihe Maratha Brahmans, in differs 
ent. panfctfa; but they do not intermarry with them, or with the difier- 
ent-Sha-khns among thomselves. Considerable numbers of them follow 
ocular employru>Mts; but they are not wanting in Vaidiks, Pauteuiks* 
iind Astrologers. 

The state of education among the Brkhmaris of the 
Borur arid Nagpur territories, which was? long vofcy 
much depressed, is now rapidly improving.. imder 
IEuropean auspices. Few of our public ad/nmistrators 
have shown such zeal id this good cause as Mr. Temple, 


ne 


i Chief Commissioner of t he Central Provinces, 


% The A'ndhrti) or Tailanya B- dhmcim* 

The A'ndlira Brahmans have their home in the A'ndhra 
f}Mhn o £the Hindu writings, now called the Tailanga (from 
[Vrilinga ?) the country in which the Tailah^a (or Tatliuga, 
or Telngu) language is spoken* T^|ir teiTU'ory lies to the 
south -can oft the Marathi country, and extends to the 
(astern shores of the peninsula from theneigl'ihoin’hoodof 
Manipura on the north to the Fulikat Lake on the south, 
being thus intermediate between the Odra (or Orissa) 
•language and the Tamil. They have been histniuiCntat 
in' thehsuccesslVil culture of tlnat tongue, ydueh very dis¬ 
tinctly ..belongs"to the .Dnividian family, and which, as 







scot. They are found no-m Medak tuul lit, disUicU;. • . . 

(-2.) The. Earn.a ;«< n't «*• 

The Kamiarul u i-. belong t»> the same Veda and. seel as do the 
Vatnaaalu, with whom they out, and sometimes iiitermo,i;ry. . 

(D.) I/,. ■ »/,, 

r Phe it a v n tik i m a In are also plgvecjN 'apjj:, Smartas. D 1 -.)' 
arc. sa:.d U have originally from the Rat ii||1kr, They no not 
intermarry with, the V arnasalp, though they cat with them. 

(4 /) T h e M d d h : y.a r> d i n a s, 

Tlic ffldJhy a u d i n a s of Tmhuigttiu4 have the ^atno 
gt.ous position as those of the MabiYdsldra. and profess like them thC 
White Yajur-Vodn, They are found near Maiak and in other phioe.v 
Dr. Walker says,. “They make pfcjij to the suu when they ha the, and 
Mm to the full moon but so do most other Brahmans. 

(5.) The Tailangti*. 

Tie Ta il a «$a s. , or T -• l lin tj d n i , or Taltydni\s also prim 
)|j pf( th< White and Black Yajur-A edas. Repa’eseutatiy< j H (d 
the ot&M Vedas are also to he found among them. Many of them are 
mottled .in the Guntur country. ' . | Y 

(Ci,'j The Mvrakanadus, vy y 1 

The M u r ( k a n d d u s got their denomination from the district of 
Mu rale a, nadn meaning, coun try. They arc found to the south of the: 
river Krighna. They profess Hie Wu.tt* Ynjur- v 6aa. 

(7.) The A rddhycts- Y 

The A fddhyas <ov Yerteraides), though Wbite Ynjurvedw/ belong 
to dhe sect of dm tyngiiyats, to which they were introduced by Basiwa, 
its founder, hr the middle of the twelfth century. They do nov inter-- 
marry with any other classes ■ of BnOmmos in the province to which 
tlioy belong, they, «.tevertheic^s, act as gurus (personal >>u mmily 
instmotors) of the .higher classes of natives, avoiding' al.fcogo.thip, the 
[•over-castes, who resort for spiritual advice tp.Jaugams,, i/4kkniwars, : 
and oilier menu?, cants. Tliey adluA to ca.de ; and •"though they behave 
hi the unity of th& deity as i^iddevsf, ayiabolfce<|^^ 

the Dralitaanicd initiation, and worship %psim..by the re pet i- 
iron of. the gayatii On this account they ore treated .as idrdators by 
the daugains, the principal mendicant priests of Ye iingadhiirfs,.. who 
vioUmlTy oppose caste and ♦very form of id?'Iairy but that which reCo^ 



>or|atto| in the India n con no unity. By 
ire considered only half converts to their 
hip. They have bin a flight knowledge 
which they refer principally for sectaml 
fo reed all ego vical meanmg * 

■ ' ’ v 1 ■' ‘\ ■ ' 

nqvalkyas. 

all the professors of the Whifl; 
•o hoea at first revealed to the sago 
:o the division of Onih- 
dled Kdnvas (horn Kmiva a rqpnted 
Pratbayia Shdkhis, and whose principal 
;bhonrhood. 

I\ Brown, on the Creed, Cov oths, an l Lihga 
and Science, vol, yd, pp* i.43-177,. 

•ivento Ytfjhavaikva, is thus 
led their fraternity to an nssertibiy 1 on 
absenting themselves .jhcnild within 
o‘f ' Ihaiunuhatyn. V aisbamp&yanft alone ini Jed 

-. he killed the child of his skier by hi* 

died upon ids disciples to aid hint in perforating the 
” i, refused to take pan in the prc&rib- 
idea him to disgorge all the kiiowhjdge 
<iwxdy (lid, ont-vomhing the test a of 
/ though they/were, were gobbled itp 
ittlci); and collected together they 
yfela. Deprived of them Yajnavalkya 
of .: horse, and offered him ;as a boon 
* a knowledge of those, texts of. the 
i. The" Sun complied with bin 
,o Vishaui] ayitna. Because they 
(VV|t), the Bi-lbmans who study this 
Fifteen bmnohoeof thug 
[See Oharauaryiiha, at 
’^t.j . 

t\ The term Taittniya is more 
it was so id that 
;) TUtirg who, taught it to others, 
pent (Or read) what was taught by 


' ’ ' 4 ( 8 .) fhvYdj 

This name might comprehend 
Yaju>‘ A r ikhty which is said ’t«. hav 
'^•jnavalkya but in Taihmgaria if is given 
mans who i:> (he Malidrashira are cal 
disciple o)‘ Yajnavalkya'), or 
habitat is at Masulijiatam at 1 its nee 

* See an excellent paper by Mr. U. 
ttivh ot the Jnngams, in the Madras Jo urn. of Li I 
| The Icg-Srid of the revnatljiu alleged to have boon .g 
found in the V ishnu Pur&nth The Munis ca 
Mount Mem, with the intimation that any oi \ 
seven rights be guilty b.f the crime 
to keep the appointment, and Jb a consequence 
life elder t fa) k ick of h ii foot.. lie f,a 1 
necessary penanco; : but one of them., \ ujnavalkva, 
ed tap (• Vaishnmpayana in a rage co'mmam 
whic! hi* l ad received from him ; which kb imme 
f lit, y^iusb Btamed with blood. Those texts, dirty 
1 \ r Other disci plea in the form, of .par budges (1 
f .,-rm tie Taittiry h Sanhitu of the Bbick Yaiur ’ 

.prn^d the sun, who appeared to him in the form 
. v, Tir.eve.r be might desire. ' Give tire,’ he said, * 

Ynjusk vv itb which even tnv preceptor u uuacqna 
4bilu;s, and: gave :biav ike, tex l * which were unknow 
v ere rev culed by the Sun in tbo form of a horn: 

, portion of the Vajush are. called Yaifs (or 'oj^amyas). 
school sprang from Kenya and other pupils oi t ajnav&livya. 
p. Is above, and note in WiishrJb Vislniu Panina, p. 

:>io notice of this legend occurs in tne Yoda its 
\ n tiomdiv accounted fdr in the index of the Black Yajush, in which 





(.$)/) The 'K&sqranddu. 
indd’u liK&wjfoe profess the. White Yajur- W i ua< * 

(TO;) The VSlcnut^us, . .W 

iduSy who - principally profess the 'White and Black 
ito imtoerous in the N'Mto’b pdrtinn of the A'lidhr-i 
py marry in their owij body and 'soiiieti hit’s? wirh 
h.rom them was sprang Bakshmnpa Bhatia, the 
Iftbha. the founder of the inlamous \ u>llabnaeiiary;b 
escendanls of the 'present day (the Mb,har$|a8 !) have 
•curse properly so called, except, with the meanest or 
portion of that comiaumt^; 

(li.> The Vengind due . 

The V'engnuidv. $ (or Vegindd us) noeivo their name from the drs- 
trict of Yengipura, which in olden times comprized the territory between 
the Godavari and the Krishna below the Eastern Gh&ts* Most of 
them are said to proibss one or other of the Yajur- VcVhvs; but the 
reciters of flic other Yedas are not wanting among therm With the 
Ytd.a.ndi]us they form the niost important Brdhimns * of the pros mye 
in which they are found. They are now widely distributed. 

, ( 12 ,) The Vadindchie.. x 

The .Veil in a this profess the Big-Ybda. They are found principally 
la The country nfcuiv Gant ur and MasnlipataiB. . 

(IS.) The Tallanga Sain avrfdfa . 

The Tail any a StiuitvedU are not a nuuiercuis class of Br/ilimifvns. 
They consider theirs elves ffimdyami/a'q.f In sect, they are Smhrtas., 
They have seven Gotras—those of Ehdradvaja, YMhiduaba ; 

Atri, .ISfitxiuiiliTsa, y^sishthhpand Kauuclinya.f. 

(14.) The lidmdmri 

Tile ItiUndmij \n the Tailing# country arc so muck under the influ¬ 
ence of wctamlh clings that they form a caste of their own. There a ny t w o 
divisions amoiig them—(IS) the Vadcif/ada l-u and y].4ji the Try o n 
g xdal'U y who cat hut do not generally intermarry together. They, take 
their meals, in secret, according to the custom of their sect. They, are 
strict Purists, and do religious service only to persons of high castO> 

. From their jealousy of the Madhavdchary afc, who in . the Tidlulga .con,re¬ 
try are pfincipaliy tvarmdJkas, they ftfrain fromhll worship of Timm- 
i Jin . Both Big- vedfs and Yaju? vedis are to be found among• flicm. 

* Mr. Walter YJUiot. See J. of lb A. S. ,vd. iv., and vol. J, N, S.p. lift.'. 

U .above,. ’ % tufo» ’ 3ubh£ AvMML 
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' | i-incij. uJv froi; 1 rhe K omaj ; Ik • ip‘ of 

■ imin 3h< J pro: as tji ■ T!% Ve<Ia. 

Vh* V 

TV i oc^lartecU Brnluiivn of Tailipgana are;called Niyd'gi .., or the 
a Occupied- Mauy of tiiem are engaged as writers' and village ac - 
counts. They oat with moat of the clasps of Vaidilts, bat do not 
wi.tli them. Those of them with whom I .have met profess 
the Bhiek Yajm^Vcda. 

Of the Tailanga Brii limans, thedifieroj.it castes of Yujur- 
vecUs donot-intmunarry with one another, except sometiibes 
in the case of the Tailingas and Vela nadus; but gene-; 
rally speaking they are at liberty to form matrimonial con¬ 
nexions with the Ri.gved.is, when they are of the same, sect.. 

The Vbdic learning of all classes of tlic TailangU 
Brahmans at the present day is but of a limited character, 
t he few Brahmans who live by the Yddas, sates Mr. C. 
1* Brown, commit twenty or thirty chapters to memory, 
which are recited at . certain, ceremonies in weddings, 
funerals and yajnas; but they never pretend to know 
their meaning. Not even ten Brahmans, he adds, could 
be found throughout the pemusuia who arc really skilled 
in the "V edas. 1 he arrogance and violence of caste are 
but, little mitigated among them. When, one of their 
■number loses caste (and this he may do from accident as 
wellas from fault), his co-religionists 41 immediately turn 
upon him as fish or savage beasts do on a wounded 


J. L. arid S. viol, 






fourifV'In the countries in which the Tfl.mil or Tamil’, 

Wtm . MSfif . 


must southern of the Indian languages east of the, "V»es 
ern Ghats is spoken. Their country lies to the sum 


of Tailahgaua and Mahishfcsur (Mysore) and the east of.. • ■ 
the Cochin and the Travan.ii.ur, or more juOj>Lily 
the Tii'avanakudi* territories, f They arc more united 


■- .laterally “the abode that, has become holy,” alleged to be the re- 
sjdfc.of Pn.rashurima’s sanctification of it for holy Brahmans. 

■\ -‘The Tamil language is spoken throughout the wist plain of the 
Carnatic, or country below the Ghauts, from Pnlical to Cape Comorin, 
and from the Ghauts, or central mountain range of Southern .India, to 
the Bay of Bengal, it in also spoken in the southern’'part of the LVa- , '■ 
,i ncore country on the western side of the Ghauts, from Cepe Comorin: ' 
to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum; and ib the northern and north- ' 
western parts of Ceylon, where Tarniljans commenced io^ktrm settie- 
menfs prior' oven to the Christian, era, and irptn whence they have 
gradually thrust out the Singhalese. MX throughout Ceylon the coolies ' 
in the coffee plantations are Tamilian.?; the majority of the money- 
making classes oven in Colombo are Tamilian^; and ere long the 
Tamiliaus Will haveexcluded the Singhalese from almost.’ every office 
of profit and trust in their own island. The majority of the domestic _ 
servants of Europeans and of the camp -followers in every part of the ; 

presidenev of Mttdrasboiog Tamil people, I ami] is the prevailing bin- \ 

e-mi go-in all milk ary cantonments in .Southern India, whnt ver >e the 
vermicular language of the diftrict Hence, at Cnnnanpte ir the ;. 

TJal ay»).i country, at Bangalore in the Oauarese country, at Bellary in 
the Telugu country, and at Secunderabad, where Hindustani may os 
:i,;.(is the vernacular, the langnayr which most frequently meets 


. (‘Of 


tide Oiii in -tm*. baztuirs is 


tin fi n ib ’ Caldwell ■ Giraminar, p. % 
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Connected -with their Vedic relations rfiey have the toh 
■lowing divisions:— ' ' 1 

■ ’ . (L) The Rig- V4ttf'$. 

Tho Dig-Vedts are the most numerous class of the Tanntin o 
llruhraaTis. They are all of the SMkdla,fibtijkhd, foijowe* 1 by Bhai.maka " 
They 1 nay intermarry with the class which follows, as is the case with 
their denomination in the Marathi country. 

(2.) 7 'h e Kr is k n a Ya ju r - Ve dis . 

.* as now elsewhere,, are now all of the Taittiriya Bhakhd. b 
,(8-4.) The, Shu/cla Yajur- VfAU. 

Those hi the Tamil country are cither M d dhy a ndin a .< Or 
K d n v a $, who eat together but do hot inter marry. 

(5.) The Sdma- Vedis. 

Those in tho Tamil country are but 'few in number, and do not inter¬ 
marry with other classes. 

(6.) .The Dr avid a A t h a r v a ~ Ve.di s . 

Il'Jie ■■■At h a r va- Ve d i s are also but few in nambcc They 
•conee&l' themselves,'says tho Abbe Dubois, with more caution than the 
others from the fear of being suspected to lie initiated in the magic, mys¬ 
teries hud other dreaded secyefs which this work (the AihAtfvA^YMa) 
is supposed to teach, f '; 7* 

(7.) The Numbi Brahman $ . 

The fifvmb/j who are found both in the Tamil and lyaiuycso dis¬ 
tricts, arc Y aiclik- BnUimans, who all act as .pujuns in thn tciv.iries, a,.ul 
arc consequently degraded.}; 

I.n refei, fence to sect the Dravitiian Brahmans arc 
either-— 

(1.) Sm drifts, followers of 8 hankardchdrya, in the 'Sense of up- 
holding the JSmritT, from whiok their nauio is derived, and rcu upre- 

* For the names of the ft jg-Veda, SInikhiis, seo above, p. 1). ShaunakaH &«ut ’ •> 1; isc 
aninubthc Slnt]ad«*p and Bashkola Shilk’luls. Dr. Max .M idler (Hist. of. 3. L. p. 1 i^) 
:jav.N, that os fur as the Sunliitu. <>f the Vtfda r he was a fcUo.w'er of the Stabs I lira Sludkhu . 

. t Abbe Dub*:.-is on ’ he Manners and -Customs- of the People of India, }>. 87, Dr. P/ipen 
edition. 

t H 1’iieliaium‘s Journey, vol. i. p. »33. 
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(%) V\m> 

•M;''.; 11) vaul iilrya, who c 

v ? ]E^fn$o fco give'tlifiriw owji daughters,,, .,„„ y , ^ ? mssmpnm^ 

(ft.'), TIio $hvi -■■ Vctishn-uvct'Sj, or followers of Ran'idnojitcluirya) 
who -wont ovrn oat with other classes of Rt&hm;iivO They form acepil¬ 
ing to Dr. J?, Bachanarx about three-tenth^, of the .Braimmnhood of 
lh.hr cli : ' 

(lh) The B.hdffq v at as hold the nows of the Sru&rtas with Somo 
iTiO'lificaHons, profess to view Shiva and • Vishnu with equal favoto.. 

■. They boar, howeivr,: the marks of Vishnu, and in some of their festival.* 

' follow the eristomM of the VhisKrtaras rather than those or the Smdrtas. 

(T>.) The S'h d k t a s , or worshippers of the female .energies, are not 
perhaps so ‘numerous in the south as in the north of India,; though .it 
h feared fchov are there an '.increasing body, where in some district* 
the Yama-JJarga* or left-handed path, seems to be becoming popular, 
in certain di strict. 

Those sect. I shall afterwards have, opcasi.oii to notice. 
They have. 7;uicloiilftodly to a good extent ' affected, the 
. relationship of caste, practically imposing restraints on 
BrnKmariicm social mtorcommunioA and intermarriage. 

The I)rfvvida Brahmans' profess to be the most scrupu- ■ 
{oas in. India in reibrence to caste observance and prac¬ 
tice, and in support of their pretensions in. this inspect 
they.' exhibit all kinds of absurcVuies and. puerilities. 
They arc great opponents- of the :eimirriage of widows,mid 
other proposals of reform. Jn regard to Sanskrit learning, 
•they have been far from being coi temptible for many 
centuries. The vetmacular Tamilian literature h the 
most varied and irdyrosting in India; but others beski.es 
ifrahiiums have, contributed to its formation. The' Abbe 


,'"' v .ionrncy through'Mysore, etc*., wol. i-jV UJ. 

jjr BvidhiiUftn’s JouriV' . vol. i. p., M. Dr, B, inen d orrs,an.igiiordut division oi 
oofUd Srtulvhdsi the pi c prietor. 1 ?Vi: lx*fel-nul ••gardens dear llaitotf:, v, ‘»r dp 



secularized. u The greater part of the Brahmans. , in the 
lower Karnatika,” says I)r. F. Buchanan, “follow secular 
profusions. ' They almost entirely fill the different offices 
in the collection of the revenue, and the administration of 
justice; sunl they are exclusively employed ns Hi)kArahs, 
that 1$ guides and messengers, and as the keepers of i nns 
or choir, ris. Much of the land is rented to them; but like 
the Jews they seldom put their hand to actual labour, and 
on no account will t hey hold the plough.’'"?' Their farms 
they, chiefly cultivate by persons of the inferior castes. 
Their aversion to hold the plough arises from their a ver- , 
slop to lake animal life. “Qui fapif per alteruui hwlb per 
se’’ has u ot yet become a maxim of caste life. There is bpt 
little intermarriage between Tamilian laukika and 







'what the vm $&• aue: 

1 Aranda or JSox.itlicvit l>rAbuian^ vncludiug 
J^y jfxht } arc chiclly found in Agiouiaraa, where 
they .1 atvo been invited by the sovereigns of fonner 
(iines, and induced fo settle by guurfcs of latuL i hey 
still vdfeih* a colloquial kilbWkidge oi- ! etou, lhoug.lv they 
mo&ttx use Kaiuirese. Their books are in the gnmtha 
())ne say they came originally from Ciiuxvy 


(..hariictetx 


vcdly (Trinavali), and o 


tixers from K&noJiu. The ivudali 
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Shvitisr.tj'i• Svami in of tins tribe, and most oi the Ccune mt 
eSinartaS.”* 

4 . The Karndtika Brahmans. 

The- Karndtika Brdkmam' arc die predominating 
Brahmans of the Karmitika countr) or the districts 
in which the Kanarese language is spoken.. “ 1 he boun¬ 
dary of the lvanare.se tongue on the W. and 5s., 1 ' says 
Mr. Walter Elliot, in one of his numerous valuable contri¬ 
butions to our Asiatic Societies, “may be designated by a 
line drawn fromSad&shivagadh, on the Malabar ('bast, 
to the westward of JDiuUtwar, Belgaum, and llnkciri, 
through Kagal and Karandwii-r, passing between fveli- 
gaum and Pmuldgaum, through BrEcmapurl on. the: -. 
Jihima and Solhpur, and thence east to the. ooighh wr- 
hood of Bdder. From Sadashivugadh, following th i 
southern boundary of Suudii to the top of tile Western 
Gliatsf it comprehends the whole of Mysore and Koine 
.hatdr, and the line of Eastern .Ghats,—including- much 
(> f the (lloda. and .Belata kingdoms, and even I)vnr;i- 
Sioiitvifs, tiff/capital of the latter, which was newer sub* 

I w di V i.”t In certain por ions of thh 

eiltenAt -'htritpry,. however, the Karnatika Brahmans- 

* jj’g paper sent to the author* 

4 JliitfU 1 ijilions, h. IE o E.j voi. iv. 





;m' commingled with other class. s,~~- •above the Western 
rjhuts especially, with MarnfM Deshasthas and Ivarba- 
i las, awl on the shores of the Indian Ocean with other 
classes which will be immediately mentioned. Some oi 
diem, indeed; are now settled in the commercial capital 
of the West of India. 

The Tvarnatika Br&hnnina in appearance differ but 
little from, the Desliasthas, whom they resemble in dress, 
except in the turban, which the)' tvear in a lower and 
less rounded form. In the Belgium and Dharwar Col- 
lectorates some of them, who are cultivators, are but 
little to be distinguished in apparel from .the common 
peasantry. TTiey have generally their abodes in parti¬ 
cular port ions of the vi llages in which they reside, chosen 
for purposes of caste purity. As among the other Dra- 
viduins but few distinctions are recognized among them. y; 

'they h&vo-tuc exact differences founded on theft? re¬ 
spective Vedas and sects which the Tamilian Brahmans 
have; so a particular enumeration of them, need not here 
H made.' 1 '' Yet some distinctive classes of them may he 
mentioned, in addition to the five classes (1-5) formed 
by the distinctions of the Vedas. 

(«•) The KumJ Bruhmane. • 

Thu Kn-me (or Cnuniuays) are, says Dr. P. Budiaaan, & kiu<. o 
r.rdlnnaus differing frotu the other:.. They consist oi four divisions 
which never iatcrmarry—tlie KWa,' Avnvn. Tokal, UricM, nnd 
Kaiac. The three first are said to be of ICanuita-JesceiTt,- the w* V , 

Tatliii ga exti action.f 

(7.) The N « !J -<• r »■: Itrdhnu* S . . . ;1 

Speaking of those in the Nagura districts (including the 
VahLaamd, ami the Aruvultn Wofchii), Mr. Stokes' says, ‘•They . 

* The Atluu'va-V’edis among them arc found principally at IntUili 

anti Ilyablunli. 

•f iJurlsanau, voh ii. bh 





bare cot*ic from the .countries uo^iJvoast of 
titled tjko under the A'ndguudi mid Yijajana- 
e mostly >Smiu*tas of the 8hritijjfri Sviimi, init 
ily, hut their books are in the 
are found chiefly in public 
and generally 


nor an Oi triem. .Uieyapeah ivauarese on 
lNugatf and Baiabouha character. They 
offices.” ‘' There a.re many learned nien a won; 
they are respectably educated, good accountants and intelligent 

The Kamatika Brah 
iaoqem titties been vein 
account, perhaps, the Li 
ly lately instituted Shah 
gross in the territories 
mutely eo v mected 
seeal;u* pursuits, 
in agriculture. ] 

Brahmans that die A bin' 

Tuces. Their characb:*r, as 
dmwyi in. too dark lines, 
nee ring link of hum 
so little appreciated 
ru e likewise d 

which infuse the spirit of mutual 
into 

of brothers*' aiding 


truing, on which 
ag a compai;ative- 
made great- pro- 
icy are most inti- 
The great majority of them follow 
Mirny of them rent lands and engage 
irieipally with the Lamkiku 
L A. Dubois had his experi- 
practically exhibited, he has 
' ■ Besides that great 
•Oh filial rever 


con- 
V a virtue 

among the Hindus, the Brahuians 
.estituie of thp other high moral sentivnouts 
agreement and muon 
-the social body, moulding it into a largo community 
ons-; another in every difficult)', and 
mutually contributing whatever is in their power to each 
otherV welfare. The Brft.li.inan lives; but for himself. 
Bv- :d in the belief that' the whole world is his debtor, 
.ind that he himself is called upon for no return, he. con¬ 
ducts hims'-if in every circumstance of his life with the 
most- absolute selfishness. The feelings of con’utiiserd- 
t.ioi. and pit}', as far as respects the sufferings of others, 
never enter into Us heart. Ue will see an unhappy 
being perish on the road, or even at. his own onm \'r 






cor.iddcrate and sympattuzmg are tne otwervuMviu* 
made upon them by the great missionary Rhenius, who,, 
however, justly says (Memoir, p. 187) “ Nothing, per¬ 

haps, is so difficult to be understood and folly compile-, 
lien (led as a Brahman's mind. t 

The Yaidik Karndtiha Brahmans, viewed us a low'and 
useless class, were much persecuted under tiie govern- 
t Tippu Sultan, which, however, favoured their 
a brctliren as the only men of business in the 
/.J More fortunate they were unucr the ancient • 
mgar Ihijas, who had very extensive domhuons. 
a Ihiyalu is said to have granted them a tenth ot 
j revenue.^ They are still the only Bvsihmans 
ed in their own districts in connexion with 
marriages and deaths, the great occasions+hrough- 
iia for the employment of the priestly caste. 

According to the Sldoka enumerating die B idhis, or 

’ . . ’/ 

* Abbe Dubois, pp, 144-140, Pope’s Ed. 

f Speaking‘H tin: revenue ofucoM under Tippn, ,'Dr. Buchanan 
says, ‘'These were fill Br/tbraans, and spent the whole of their money, 
on dancing girls, and in what they called chanty, that is money given 
Buchanan’s Journey, vol. in p,' ’231. 

X Journey of Dr. F. BucInuibb, v A. i. p. ! * ♦ 
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great Divisions of the l Brahmans, the Guvjara Brfthmans. 
tvonld here fall to be raoticed. But they must be reserved 
lor the present. F ew of the generalizations in the Hin¬ 
du li terature are either accurate or sufficiently compre¬ 
hensive. T’his is the case with that of the Bamifa- 
l)rdvid(j, r ,s applied to the Brahmanical bodies sout h of the 
'Vinclhiya range. They are not all comprehensible in 
(loose of the 1 fahdrdshlra, A'ndkras , Dravidas (or 
Tamllians), Karhatims and Gurjaras. In the country 
ot the Sahyfdrf Ghats, there are several large 
Brali 01 an communities which are not included in this 
enumeration. Those it remains for us to notice before 

y • 1 . ' , 

we leave in this brief survey the southern peninsula of 
India. 

5 . The Konkam Brahmans. 

1 v'\ f H 'i'' ; ' 

The h mlcani Brahmans are to be distinguished from 
t he Konkanasthas of that part of the Konkan in which 
the pure Mhrathi language is spoken, which extends from 
fhe Portuguese settlement of Daman on the borders of 
(Hijarfit to the i^ortuguese territories of Goa beginning 
at Tenikol, fourteen miles north of the Goa river, and 
runs on to Sadashivagadh or Karwiir and partially even 
ip Ifdnhwar. Their original language belongs to the 
A'iyttnYhnnly; but it has peculiarities of grammar, and 
an iiifusioi.'. of Kanareseand Tuiava words, which distin¬ 
guish it. from the Mar&thf which it much resembles.* 
Though their first establishment seems to have taken 
pktcl in the 'district here indicated, they are scattered 

This mn&vk A make from personal knowledge ; bid. see on this 
laiHfaa^o tile opinions of the Rev. I'r. ftbvcgling mid the Inti* IL i£i 
Murphy, Esq., in an into'mstmg paper by fe Erskme Perry hi Journal 
of 1; Js. It. A, H., yol. lv. p. 





over toe whole cow cry extending uo^ <J°* «•’ -*“1.-' 
€offiorxw^ From among them were con^duablo num 
hers of eouverts to the Romish church in the early •>- 
tuguese times, Most of them who are still aunerents oi 
Iiindufem have entirely secularized themselves ; and 
many of them are engaged partacidurly as shopkeepers, 
writers and cultivators, Tlivy have not much intvs 
communion with Brahmans of oftter cb^ f ses. they 
belong to t he Pancha-Gauda d msion of the Brahma ns; and 
are Sarasvatas- of kin to the Slu?navis already noticed/!' 
Goa was originally their principal seat/J With them 
* are associated the Mubu Brdhmans^ holders of some of the 
lauds near Karwdr^ 

Vi. The Irubu Brakmam. 

Speaking of Sadashvvagad, or Karwiir, Dr. If. I > uclia¬ 
na u savs, u It would appear that ail the lands oi this 
district belonged to Jaina landlords; but ail these have 
been either killed, or so oppressed that they have dis- 
appeared. After their expulsion, part of the lands wore 
firmaxed to i lie Government and part aiven to landlords 
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>ersof the country, and in some temples are 
\m)'. The lands formerly granted to the 
is, and which form by far the greater 
part, of the country are called ‘muJn lands, and nuaydie 
tifinsferred bv sale whenever the proprietor pleases; ' ll he 
Hubas ha\ e indeed alienated a great part of it.” w 

7. The Gauiarna Brdhtmm, , . 


Th e Gaukarm, Brahmans p rofess to be of the Pane ha,- 
Rrfvvida, being a. colony from (Tiichiitra, and lespise the 
llaiga Brahmans seated in their neighbourhood, they 
sny they w y e?vo bi-ouu'ht to tlieir prosctit position iiy 
Mavunt Varma. They are all Smdrtas,f and are In pos¬ 
session of a liriga feigned to have been brought to the 
place by Ravaua. Gokarija (Cow’s .Horn) is mentioned 
in early Indian history. J 

8. The llaaja Brdhman^. 

(1.) The /taigas, or rather Uumfrm,axe Altered oyer 
tin: coun try extending through the region ofthe n o w-perish- 
• Inir Tu],av<i language, to the neighbourhood of felichayi 
on the coast, and even beyond the ton of the Ghats. 
They rank themselves among the- Gaudits, and generally 
s'wak the Kanarese language. like the 'iWavim or 
*.Dr. F Uuckanan’s Journey, vol iii. pp- 
|/Btifiiaivan’s- Jouracj, vol. hi* p. 166- 







fch.ey fujo xmtfciv&lors > vf. olio 
(1 of the bfetel-nut palm. Speaking of 
Stokes says: “ They are of the S:nhrta 
wlerlge the R&fnchamlrapnra mid other 
state that they camh orign laliy £*oiu 
»ve been long settledia vhe North-West of 
.nfi Hoiiavar, which is from them property 
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;u: nmnix 


seem to have 
m iiaiga are i 


* “■ The Haiga IMimvins say that all the 
producing pepper, with the gardens and vice tot 
pvi.v.'itq prophnv.’’ Dr. F. Buchauan’-s .Jounity 
swocpiiuf claim has iiot btiem admitted ii>. any ea. y 

' .O . *, , 

tion oi aclftftl ka urres. 

t MS. of Mi* H . Stokes, See itlso Bcpovt ^ 7 
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ins. were certainly the first of the l/atichiv-I h' 
on, who penetrated: among the Jainas of these pai't$. 
ns to have been with the'view of depriving them 
dieir property, that the pretence of their having lost u 
j>a’t of their caste, or, rank, was set up by the subsequent 
intruders,. who followed the conquests of the Vijavaiiagar' 
monarchy. The character wbIcli the Haiga i>.i Ahmans use 
in writing books on science, is the Grahtha of Kerala.. 

. wh i cl i they sa y incltides a! I th c coi i utnes created by 1 } arashu- 
llama. The Haiga Brdhirians, however, consider the Kan 
luitika language as their native tongue ; and accompts and 
inscriptions ou stone;, whether in the. vulgar language or 
in Sanskrit, are written in the Karnatika cliaracter, which 
is nearly the same with the A'ndhd, or old writing of 
TeimganhT^ The Haiga Brahmans have the good sense 
to use animal food, in the form of fish. Seme of my 
; Cyerraan friends visiting their country have doubts of the. r 
original Brahmanhood. TheyvJaim to be liigvddi* and 
Yniurvedis, but specify no Shakhato which they belong/)' 

9. The TvTfwa Brahmans . 

■ The, Ttdava Brahmans receive their designation 
from the Tulava country and language. * k Tulu, n says Sir 
Grskine Berry (who received precise information from 
Dr. Moegling respecting it), “ is spoken in the very 
limited district extending from the' northern limits of 
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* Buolmaau! h % °h iu. [ 218 . 
f Letter of L. B. Tio*>riM?* Ksc i- Muixmwmr of Mysore, 





lantniage in which they caa make themselves IntelIig5hif 
though they preach in K&nnrese to the upper Masses; ami 
it ascends to the moan tains in Coorg (Kcdaga) 8,000. foal 
fogh The Brahmans taking to themselves the designa¬ 
tion of Tulavas are scattered pot merely' through this pro¬ 
vince, bnf through some of the territories above the G nats 
where they have nearly forgotten their original ]a.iigi«ago.i 
Mr. Stokes mentions the following local varieties of their 
as found in the N agar a districts:—(2 5.) 

,I J a n c h n r/r a in u d a v a vu, A o i and .A. n n d a v ? - ru 
u These-ai:e all, varieties/’ he adds, u of Tuiava hrahifuuis 
and appear, to be almost aboriginal (in a certain, sense ) 
They are very numerous in the south oi. .Nagurr, Kanla 
dnrgii Koppa, and Luk&vaH, where they hold the great 
v st portion of the betelnut gardens. They are mostly oi fch< 
Smart?*, see t, and disciples of file i^ringm ami m '>‘ >a>$i 
,na(r- M&thasof l M » p rihatapitra; iphamdigaoa 
* <]otmrnl ot ,T>. T*. R- A. S. Ifo. vyjt. p 308. 
e | The tvanafation of a curious ..'^alayflain MS. called the A^od 
bhava > by the Bet. Dr. Giiridegj is found in the (>. C. 8, fe~ ^ 
pp, 305-315. It throws some i; Xf 0 n the Brahnmaica] hBtcP: 0 
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dlavagftl., etc. They speak .Kanurese only, but their 
ooks are 'written partly in the (aiputha and partly in the 
Balbodha chmnoter. Some siim their names in the 
Tulaya, character. They are inditlerentiy cdgemed, ex¬ 
cept a few who are either brokers or in public eyiphay.’’* 
TheTnlava Brahmans do not intermarry with the other 
Brahmans on the Malabar Coast. In the Regulations 
attributed to Shankaraehhryu possessed by the Nambun 
Br&hinans, “it is decreed that intermarriagesamong.the 
Brahmans north of Parampol, forming thirty-two grh/oas 
of Tujunud with the Brdhmans of thirty.-t.iwo gRinias. 
to the south called Malay hi am are Corbidden.’f A 
synonym of the Tula .Brtihoians. is Ivib'i'fxn or rather 
i'ambarm. They have classes (6-r -7) among them who 
profess respectively the .Rig, Sarna, and i’ajur "V <5das.-J 
The Tulava Brahmans resemble the jRanoburis, and 
consider themselves as tlie proper lords of their country, 
pretending iy ia(; jr was created expressly for their, use by 
rhu’ii3hurdh:ia. They are pelYS am * s1 ®- 'Hieycoi'.abit/y'p, 
b'r. if. -hhchanan tells us, wif 1 *he daughters, o.f.Iviijafn- 
,Spcakin, g ol - t ] ie Kuiuali. Rah'- a Professed Kshatrlya, 
he s||^ “The eldest daughter Ihe female hue cohabits 

a Tulava Brahman •" hfer so ™ becom y iaul 

IkST' eldest daughter continues the line ol the faumy. 
Whenever she pleases, she, cSc n T es her jn-.dmian, § 
-J’hey.prevent widow remarriap e > hot promote widow 
prostitution in the name of relicB 0J C allb with widows 

* Mianiscript Kotes. Bcpcrt, p. 79. , 

: t MS. nf Col. Mkqkeusric. quoted in S, r “ dial1 C ' 1,rist ‘ 

Voi V . p. 408. 

;f LcUcr from L„ B. Bowrin^ JSsn, 

§ Buchanan's Journey, voi* PIV^> ^ 






arid w men. w}i«) may have forsaken their husbands ana 
become Moylar ” and attached to the temples, they hold 
. intercourse. They 'bum their dead. They abstain from 
animal food aud spirituous- liquors.* 

Of some of the iUegitimate offspring of the Talava 
.Bnihmaiis, the following account is given by Dr. P. 
iichauari 

Jn the temples of Tulava there prevails, a very singular .custom, 
winch has gi ven origin to a caste named (S) 3f o y l a r . Any woman 
oi'.'ibe four pure caster—Bn'ibman, Kshatriya, Vaisliya, or Sftudra, who 
is tired of her busba'nd, or (who being a widow, and consequently, incapa¬ 
ble ot marriage,} is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and. ecfcs 
some of the rice that is offered to the idol. 8he is then taken before 
the office vs of government, who assemble some people of her caste to 
inquire into the cause; ot her resolution ; ancl, if she be of the Brahman 
caste, togivc her an option of living either in the temple or out of it» 
precincts. If she choose tlm former, she gets v daily allowance of ri.ee, 
and annually a piece of cloth. She must sweep the temple, fan; the 
idol with a Tibet cow’s tail (Bosgruniejqa), and confine her amours to the 
Bralimans. In fact, slie generally In?eoines a concubine to some officer 
of revenue, who gives her a •trifle la addition to her public allowance, 
ai-d who will flog'her severely if she grant favours to any other person* 
The male children of these -women are called Moyhtr. but are fond of 
assuming the title of Stluuulvos*. and wear the Brahmanical thread. As 
many of them, as can procure ouyployrnent live about the temples, sweep 
the areas, sprinkle thorn with &i( r,if vision of cow-dung, carry (lambeaus 
before the gods, and perform oijher similar low offices. The others are 
reduced to betake themselves tjb agviculture, or some honest employ¬ 
ment. The daughters are partly brought up to live Idee their uiof hei*;q 
and the remainder are given in marriage to the .. Bthanikas. The 
Bii'ihtnani women who do not ' choose >to live in the temple, and the 
women of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man of pure descent 
that they please; hut they must pay annually to,the temple from one- 
sixteenth to hall a pagoda. Their children arO aWd 1 culled Moylar . 
those descended from Brahman women can marry the daughters of the 
Moylar who live in the temples; but neither of them ever intermarry 

$>, 9 ; 5 - 


F, Buchanan, voL iii. pp. 








able .in this caste, where, from the corrupt example, of their mothers, 
vh,« of the women might be considered aa doubtful, a 

inan'i children are liiYheirs; while in most other castes the custom of 
Tulavft retires a- man’s sister’s children, by wav of securing the suc¬ 
cession it» the ihtnilv, The Moylar differ much in. their customs, each 
oudeayottying to follow those of the caste from which his'; mother 
derived hor origin. Tims tho descendants ’ of a Brdhmani prostitute 
wear the thread, eat no animal food, drink: no spirituous liquors, and 
in-ike marks on their faces and bodies similar to those which are used 
fey the 'Sacred caste. They are not, however, permitted to read tho 

\hktas, nor tho eighteen Pu/niuas, 1 ’* 

•' ••'•V tipsy/'™3 ''.'• k ' ' 1 / ' . ' " V. :; p ^ y.^i-iSv’. :>• 

The Tulnva Brahmans are divided between the septs 
of ShankarApKarya and MadhvaclKUwa. They hold that 
the former guru was first born at Sivuli in T \ ulava; arid 
the latter at l^dukachaitra. The principal Madias, or 
monasteries, of the Madhavas are po^ar the groat temple 
of Krishna at TJdapt (or TJdipi), where their eight great 
Gurus otfieiate successively for a course of two years,f 

10* Amma Koda/;a or kaveri Brahmans* 

It is a curious fact that in Kodaga (or “Cborg”) where 
only a, few Havika, Tula, and Marka or old Gamrese 
.Brdhraanshave asj'et been abliVfco establish ihemselves, a 
class of people called Amma ■ Kodagm (devotees of the 
god dess Amma) h ave put thejpas<j)l ves for ward withpiiestlv. ■ 
pret ensions, and are in this patronized by a llrul.unat.ucal 
family.J Of these curious people, the Rev, G. .Richter 
writes :— u The Ammadybdagas live principally in the 
S. W. parts of Coorg, and are the indigenous priesthood 
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y/lh WHAT THE HASTES.ARE. 

they received the name of Nambitiati* ( ; .he' faithless, 'so 
called .for forsaking their original .inheritance),, which 
been-, eontraeixd. into MdtriburL® i'foey have a good 
m;.:ny marked peculiarities of their own. ■■ They wear 'the', 
chuditor sacred tuft of hair not. On the crown .of the h ead 
but on the forehead. They are averse to leave their na¬ 
tive country, and favour In. 

these respects they are unlike the -great-ShankarSch&y^ 
whose father is said, to have belonged to their cdmmimit\ r . 
u A Slnidra hi not to approach a](Ndmburi) Brffiman 
so as to touch him, or even within three feet of him. 

* ll is considered a defilement if a Brhhman performs his 
ablution within the precincts of the Shudra’s habitation* 
An Eleven or Shanar Is to keep at the distance of twenty- 
four paces from him: and the slaves thirty-six paces,f 
If a Pulyar or slave touch a Brahman, the Brahman must 
immediately bathe, and change his Briihmanical thread 
and clothes, and absolve h imself by reading the Yedas 

* Another origin is given to the* name. 11 The term Wirobari h 
;s:Jd -to oe derived from nam?m y .a. paddle, which is used in this part of 
in.Lb to steer boats with, and is l^iie.ved to signify, that these priests 
can steer- persons, free from tho shoals And quicksands bn which others 
le*s favoured are recked,’ 7 Day’s Lateljof the Femnuths, pp. 299 -300. 
For other explanations, see Asiatic .Researches vol. v. p. 29. 

t “ The system of observation in regard to distance, to t»e observed 
by the several castes in Malabar, is (according to the Raja of Ivarti- 
ruidls explanation,), as under specified :— 

U A Ndyar [highest caste Shulra] may approach, but must pot 
touch, a Nttuiburi Pvahman. 

tl A. Tir [cultivator] is to remain thirty-six steps off from one, 

“ A Mala'far jhillip'an/J three or four steps further. 
k * A Puh/ar [of a dej^iadod caste] ninety; six steps, 

A 1 » remain twelve steps distant from a Naycr. 

not to'-touch the Tu\ u 
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vho, as t id, are forbidd 

marriage, form, connexions with Kshatriya and JS'iiysp 

B i. The men among them eat with Kshatriyas: 
e women do not. They abstain from all animal 
They exact great deference from <.'d,u.‘i' classes of 
i whomthey meet, f They ate divided Jttto the 
risjal classes founded m the Vedas (1—5); hut ody a 
squall number of them as attached to the Atliarvav&fu. 
'1 he i'aja of Travanknr ism vested by one of them (a 
tai'itri or priest of a temple) v*tit the sword of state on the 
occasion of ids inauguration, ’hey profess to be guided 
by certain rides prescribed for thin by Shaukardclnuya. 
Some of the most curious of these arc the' following:.— 
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Fcrop.i) themselves by holding a, largo chhutra, and be aocoK.^amec. by * 
Bhuilvn. woman, as it will otherwise bo accounted abon.iunlle. ^ . 

u fi ; s dacieed that all unmarried women among the Anlurjnnriiii.', 

■ V (be are not. to bo burned, without the ceremony of the TtolU, which 
ceremony must i,e performed by a hired BrAbwan; as without thin, it 
wilbbb 'an rtboiuiuation.♦ 

« in an 111am, (or house of the Namburf.) no Kermas or cere¬ 
monies aro to be perked without the attendance, of a tthudra; t rere- 
( ire it is decreed, that to ail lllaras Bhudras must be employed ^ 
eervaiits-to the'Ftebnrie. 

« it i s decreed that none but the genuine Brahmans of Kerala alone 
are permitted, to entpr into the Ambnlam.of ti Deviistlplnamwlu^e tno 
,.,,,1 itt placed. The .-Vnt.nija.nma Ambalawi-a girls and Sliddras only 

S bnve access to the gannidhi, and all other inferior caste;- a,c 
, enjoined to stanl without at certain distances according to then 

l -distinctions 'of. caste abd profession. 

** ft is decreed that j.ilaros and baranains (the houses of tue Bhu- 

•dra») must.not be constructed so. as to form regular streets .uul lanes, 
t i ..._ ♦ it. t.n hnihl 


at hm own convergence and pleasure. 

;i Bre-imans alone are permitted to sit on boards 1 
of a totiose shell and it is decreed that it any of t. 
found to use such boards, as seats, they will be Ixab 
punished,* 

•' It is decreed their ba-ranams o i 

n desire to keep their favourite deities as objects 
must lave .Brahmans, at least once' or twice in tie 
certain ceretnowes. 

u With reference to tie sixth law, allowing tho y 
.! !ai(i to form connexions,-with the Shudra woman, ; 
the lata are not considered pine. 

“It U decreed that Lvfilnniww ate prohibited fro 
epe *»f bhe six actions or Karinas called bhibslnulu 
are restricted from; the practice of receiving alms, 

£i It h decreed that the Rajastris ot the lvshai 
i’.i ah mans alone nmy cohabit with them, and eatin| 
tlii' jo women in their house, will hot be considered 


Thi: i>; acconling to the Svnrltis. 
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reed that Brahmans of whatever denomiimtion 
vt>s pf Kerala may perform the .office of & audit 
>evasihaua Oh«i,tr us.. 

the Brahma, all other castes of whatever. < 
7 forbidden to cover the upper part of their I 


Brahmans, Shudras and other castes indiscriminately are forbid ~ 
, 0 W pWr a covering on their head, or a catering to the foot, 
ft is decreed by tlie.se precepts Unit, the regulations of the.Brah- 
are never to be altered.”* 

a these specimens of legislation the presumption of 
N&mibim Brahmans appears with a witness! 

!he Ndraburi Brahmans are said to acknowledge a 
.f with eight councillors ; but this is probably only 
consultation. Tn Travankur, m 1854, then- popnla- 
. was estimated at 10,238 souls. In the Cochin State, 
.849, it amounted to 3,7641 liese numbers perhaps 
ucle the three classes of Brahmans about to be mea- 
>ecl. The Kamburfs devoted to Vishnu, it is right to 
ltion. are sometimes called jP awuan, and those devotee! 


of the Nambur 
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i of the original Brahttians ot 
sally tadabtc) Ktudy of sorgor- 
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(14.) T h e El e dus, 

> represented above as hayingu 
,uu M»y»« a „ w . v.v & .„(kd for attendance- on Hhinii 
'vuinhiins act, as the gurus of the Nayars, Jfiledns perl own 
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Comorin, have a degraded position, also -alluded 
edly foijifedtid on an entire 1‘ablj. 

(16.) The Taftaras. 

The P. at taras are the foreign JJrahniaiis v/dboufc d^ttfict; v 
polio turns resident in Malay alam.. Speaking of those of the ( 

Aite, M;t\ 'Day says,' “ They aro all foreign Brahmans, in fact all th.of 
\ n the cbvmtry excepting the Nambitris and Konkaiife. * Tliey art: 
to abbot nix tlui’isand, and often reside in a room of a flair’s . 

1 n' i iM.y are mostly worshippers of Shiva/'f The population of the foreign 
JHhiuims in die T.ravankur census for 1854 is stated at 24,409 
ftiouls. Tliey scent-to be of the pore Dravida stock. The Rev. Jacob 
Obiter VUsehor, Dutch Chaplain at .Cochin, whose interesting letters 
froiH Malabar were published in 1743,* and lately translated by Major 


' ' v l iVAWl»M«' Hvav/ . .- 7% - - ■ 

Hetyer Drury, says, •“ Their native country is the district round Tuta- 
coviu, Coromandel, Madura, Koturaml the neighbourhood. They bold 
MiWndelves higher than the Malabar BrMiroans and N&mburfo; *hoK, 

, ... .Mi ’ .... 


occupation is trading, and the conveyance of con inoditics into tne in- 
toritfr.” “They are divided into three, castes, which differ but little in 
ranlv though the respective members refuse to cut out oHhe samo 
dish,* or to Antomhirry with each oth r.'» The names of these ;e^te« 
are 4ns given by the Dutch minister a Pandy or Taidovr ; Toek oi: 
Ghoolif*; Toclcgcn or Mockercauhit. t .u>:, 

* On the T \onkaifitv i,<se above p. <51. t Land ox the Armiiuis, p. 308. 

X belters irom Malabar pp. 130-131. 
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THE SOUTHER’S! BRAHM ANISM. 

(17.) The Ambalavdsit or Amalavdsis . 

The Amhal aumis are principally employed as Pujaris in I,he 
i-mples of Malayalam. They are said to be descendants of Xamlmri 
fathers. There, are eight or nine sub-divisions among them resembling 
castes founded on the special duties which they may ha' (f been dis¬ 
charging for some generations* They are held in no great respect by 
the .Nam burl and their associated 11 rain nans, for whom in fact some 
elassr,s of them discharge rather menial offices. They resemble even 
in their higher employments the Dt'valakas, whom we have found 
disparaged in the law-books, and the Guravaz (formerly a pastoral 
people), who generally a t as Puj&rls in the Shalva temples of the. 
Marath country. The population of them in the Cochin tumtorie; in 
1810 amounted to 4.796, and in the Travankur State, in 1854, to 
L8,870 souls. They get the offerings made in f&r Shaiv$ temples 
which the Nmbuu IMhmanu will not touch. 

tie light can be thrown on the entrance of the 
Brahmans into Southern India, into which, as we have 
seen, the A'ryan religion had not spread in very early 
times.f The oldest A'ryan colonies of which we read 
connected with that part of India were those of the 
Bandyas, Oholas, and Ohoras, of which very ancient 
dynastic lists (extending probably to pre-Buddhist 
times) exist, but without dates, and which are alluded to 
by the geographer Ptolemy of the second centniy.J The 
localities of the Paudyas in particular were probably first 
reached by the Western Coast, by the Sihhas, from 

* Tp>t two (1) the Namhadh who are accountants and superintendents of the others; 
(2) the Plshirotifj\) the Varyan \ (4) the Pushpatlu or Namfydr, who make garland# 
for the idols; (5) the Pudaval who are•sweepers; (B) the Muitndn ; (7) the. MuswliarfH, 
who are the Br&hraan’sbarbers; (8) the Um\ who maylkYttw almost any employment; 
ati.l (0) Ui« Jlfsrans or tihidran, whoara torn-ioijei beaters. Day’s Land of the Per- 
mauta, p. 308. I suspect that the difference of yank and employment of these Ainbala- 
vasts indicates a difference in parentage, cither on the part of the father or mother. 

t See vol. i. pp. 82-87, 226-^28,/22 1-250. 

t Fnnsep’s Indian Antiquities (by Thomas) vol. ii. r»p. 275,-279 
280; Buchu nan’s Journey, vol. iii. p, 472. Ptol. Geog. C&P- viu 




Sinhapur (now Sibor'l in Saur4shtra,* who gave their 
name to Ceylon (Smhaladvlpa),f and who,; aided by 
emigrants from the north-east coast of the Indian Penin¬ 
sula, ultimately extended their settlements to Sifihapuf 
and various other places in the Straits leading to the 
Chinese Seas. They were doubtless the great naviga¬ 
tors of the western shores of India, and the portion of its 
southern shores most accessible from the West and from 
Ceylon. Their original country Saur&ijhtra, as indicated 
by its name, was early brought under A/ryan influence.£ 
They must have had the tolerably good seaports of the 
peninsula of Gujarat and the Gulf of Cambay on the 
west, from which to commence their navigation. Prabbasa, 
identified locally with Virdval Patau, contiguous to 
Somauath, and which is early mentioned, was probably 
of their founding. At any rate it was in their possession. 
Gokarna, too, (north of 1 Iona,vara) would be accessible 
to them as they would pass along the western coast of 
India. Rounding Cape Comorin, they would have the 
low country, east of the Ghats, also accessible to them, 
either from the north or from Ceylon when possessed by 
them. Mathura, a name which had become classical from 
the legends about the deified Krishna, was in the smooth ¬ 
er form Madur/i, an early capital of the Parulyas. It 
reappears near Dondra Head in Ceylon, and in one of 
the islands contiguous to Java. It may have been be¬ 
cause of some connection with the Dravida country that 
the Gujarat P.rahmans generally (by no means imiver- 

* See Authors Second Memoi|r on Cave Temples in Jouni, B. B. 
Tv A. S. Jan. 1853. 

\ Tlio isiaijd of the Si films. ■ 

t See vol. i. pp. 228, 248. 






pally, as we shall soon see) rank themselves among the 
Paucha-Dr^vidasv I make these remarks with great 
deference, particularly as some orientalists are of opinion 
that the Pandyan colony must have been established by 
navigation in the Bay of Bengal. But be the state of 
matters what it may, the early A'ryar. colonies m the 
South of India must have been favourable to the spread 
of Brahmanism and Brahmanic influence. 

.Next, if not superior, in importance to the settle¬ 
ments now referred to, connected with which there 
were probably several extended dy nasties, was in the 
Andhra Bhritya dynasty, the seat of which was in 
the A'ndhra-d6sha,‘ now Telinghna. Its chronological 
position, commencing with the twentieth year preceding 
the Christian era, ia approximately reached by the help 
of the Pauranika tables.* In early times its sovereigns 
were patrons of Buddhism, as we learn from the Cave 
inscriptions of Western. India; but before it expired rt 
had returned to the profession of Brahmanism. 

Of Brahmanism, too, the Chalukyas, who about the 
end of the third century after Christ entered the penin¬ 
sula of India from the north, and became the dominant 
race in succession to the Pallavas, of whom little is 
known,f were tire professors and supporters, as abun¬ 
dantly appears from their numerous inscriptions collected 
by Sir Walter Elliot. Pulakeshi, tire fourth in the list of 
this dynasty, is mentioned under the date of A.D. 483. 
He. is said to have “ reconquered his own dominions, and 
(afterwards) the three kingdoms of Ohera, Chola, and 

* Sop Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p. 472, et seq. 

t The Pallavas wore perhaps identical with the Pahlam, a Persian 
tribe, which have been already noticed in our Qrst volume. 
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The Chhlukyas soon separated into two 
branches, the Western and. the Eastern; the. latter of which 
was established by Vishnu Vardhan the Second at Veu- 
gipura. the capital of Vdngidesha in Tel ing&na, when he 
conquered that district A. D. 605; while the former 
continued at Kalyan in the Dakhan. Both of these 
branches, which continued, in. power till about the close 
of the twelfth century, appear to have cleaved to Brah¬ 
manism, their principal God being Vishnu. Most of 
their existing grants on copperplates contain assignments 
of lands to the priestly caste. The oldest of these 
existing grants was found by my friend Dr. Alexander 
Burn at Kheda (Kaira) in 1837. This dated Samvatsara 
394, shown by Professor Dowson,-who has published a 
satisfactory deciphcrmen t and translation of it, to corres¬ 
pond with A. D. 338. Its substance is this :d* He (Shri 
Vijaya Raja Sarvva) announces to all governors of pro¬ 
vinces, chief men of districts, heads of villages, and 
others (as follows): Beit known to you that we liar© 
granted, with the pouring out of water, in the full moon of 
Valshhbha, for the increase of the merit and fame of 
ourself and parents, to the general body of priests 
(adhvyryw) and students i 'brahrmcMrk) belonging to 
the Khava school of the Vajasaneya (division of the 
Yajur-vcda) in the town of' Jambusara, for the perfor¬ 
mance of the Bali, Charu, Vaishyaddva, Agnihotra, and 
other rites, the village of Paryachasa, etc.” This village, 
which .must have been in the Bharocli collectorate in 
Gujar.it, shows how extensive was the ChMukya king¬ 
dom at the time of this grant. 

* See 8ir W. Elliot’s paper in Joum. of li. A. 8. tot iv. 
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For the sake of connexion and illustration of the 
royal patronage* which mast have been long extended 
to Brahmanism by the Chalukyas, and later Oholyas, 
1 here give the valuable historical findings.: connected 
with them of Sir W. Elliot:— 

“ Previous to the arrival of the first Ch£tnkya id the Dakhan, the 
Paliavas were the dominant race. In the reign of Triloehana Pa 11 ays., 
an invading army, headed by Jaya Sinha, surname-1 Yijayaditya, of 
the CkiUukya- Kula, crossed the Nerbudda, but failed to obtait* a 
permanent fooling. Jaya Sinha seems to have lost his life in the 
attempt, for his queen, then pregnant, is described as dying after his 
death and taking refuge with a Brahman called Vishnu Sorn&yaji, in 
whoso house she gave birth to a son named Baja Sinha, who; subse¬ 
quently assumed the titles of Banardja and Yislinu Yardh&ga. On 
attaining to. man's estate, he renewed the contest with the Pallavas, 
in which he was finally successful, cementing his power by a marriage 
with a princess of that race, and transmitting the kingdom thus 
founded to his posterity. His son and successor was named Ptila- 
koshi, and hia son was Vijay&ditya II. A copper Shasauam, recording 
a grant made by Pulak&shl, which bears date 8.B. 411 or A D. 481), 
is extant in tlie British Museum, the next prince was Kirtti. Varma, 
who left two sons, the elder of whom, Satyashraya, succeeded him in 
the kingdom of Kuntala-deska, the capital of which was Kalydn, a city 
still existing under the same name, about one hundred miles west arid 
a little north of Hyderabad; while tho youuger, Kubja Yishnu Var- 
dbana or Y ishiut Vardhumi the Little, established anew seat for him-* 
self in Telingana by the conquest of V ongipuram, the capi tal of the 
Veiigi-degham, which comprised the districts between the Goddvun 
and the Krishna below the^Ghats. This event appears to have t|iken 
place aboot the end of tho sixth or the beginning of the seventh 
century. 

•‘The two families ruled over the whole of,the table-land between, 
the Nerbudda and the Mpishna together with the coast of tho Bay of 
Bengal from (*anjam to Nellore, for about five centuries. The power 
of the Kalyari dynasty was subverted for a time in the end of the ninth 
or beginning of the tenth century, and the emigrant prince or bis non 
succeeded by marriage in A. D. 931 to the throne of Anhilwara 





Pat tab in Gujarat, which his descendants occupied with great wt.o'rj 
till A. D. 1 145, But iit A. B. '973 the dynasty of Kaly&y was re¬ 
stored in the person of Tailapa Be vug and ruled with greater splendour 
than before till its distinction in A. D. 1189 by Bijjala Dova, the 
founder of the Kalabhuriya dynasty. 

‘‘The junior branch extended their territories northwards from 
Veng( to the frontiers of Cuttack, and ultimately fixed their capital at 
Bajamahendri, the modern Enjamumlvy. More than one revolution 
appears to have occurred in the course of their history, but the old 
family always contrived to regain its power, until the kingdom passed 
by marriage to Eajendra Oliola, the then dominant sovereign of 
Southern India, in whose person the power of the Oholas had reached 
its zenith. Whether the acquisition of Teliugarui was due entirely to 
inheritance or to the joint influence of force cemented by matrimonial 
alliance, is not clear. The fact, however, is certain, that the Choi a • 
power was established in the eastern OhAlukya territories for upwards 
•of a century and a half, and has left permanent traces of its existence. 
Eajendr ;* Ohola was succeeded by his son Vikrama Deva, surnarned 
Kulottunga Chola. On the death of his undo Vijay&difcya, who had 
been Viceroy of Vengi-deshaiu, the king deputed his son Baja Baja to 
assume the office: but after holding it for one year, A.JD. 1078. ho 
resigned it in favour of his younger brother, Vira Deva Chola, who 
us mined the title of Kulottunga Chola, His grants are 'found in 
great numbers from A. D. 1079 up to the year 1135, when a.partial 
lestoration of the Chalukya line appears to have taken place, and 
they maintained a feeble and divided influence till the latter part of 
the twelfth century, when the country fell under tho sway of the 
Kakdtiya dynasty of Wmaiigal.”* 

The Chola dynasty here referred to was a revival of 
the more ancient one. To it we are indebted for the 
magnificent Pagoda at Tanjur or Tangapur, dedicated 
to the god Shiva. With one of its members, Vfra 
Chola, I have ventured to connect the great Br&hmotueal 
Excavations at Elora, denominated on one of its Jffpia 

* douru, of K. A. S. vol, iv. anti vol. i. N. S. pp. 251-2. 
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inscriptions, Virola^ quasi Viva + Chain (hy contraction), 
as the magnum opus of that king.* This would account 
for the Brahmanical Excavations now mentioned belong¬ 
ing to the Shaiva form of Hinduism, patronized by the 
Cholas, and not by the Ghalukyas, who, as ‘ we: have 
seen, were Vaishnavas. Grants of Vmi Chela above 
referred to, and extending from A. IX 107!) to A.LX 1135, 
are v ide to Brahmans and temples.f 

T Kalabhiudya dynasty, also referred to above, 
seems to have been connected with the Ghalukyas, the 
surname of its kings being Mallei , in common with that 
of the later Chdlukyas. It was succeeded by the 
Yad.wa dynasty of I) vara Samudra, and afterwards by 
the Yudava dynasty of Devagiri (postea I>au!atdbad). 
KhandCrava (or KhandobA) of this dynasty fought against 
and overcame some of the successors of the'Mai las,. hence 
called MtiUdri , the enemy of the Mallas, and got from the 
Brahmans of the Maratha Country, the apotheosis as an 
incarnation of Shiva.J Among all the changes which 
took place there was no intermission in the patronage of 
Brahmans and Brdhmauism in some form or other, 
especially after the overthrow of .Buddhism and the 
degression of Jainism. 


* Second Memoir on Cave-Temples of Western India, p. 31, also 
in Journ. B. 11. A. 8., Jan. 1853. 

Some of tlie names of Vi ra Chela seem to be given as .those of 
different kings in Prinsep’s Lists. Seo Essays on Indian Antiquities, 
ably edited by Thomas, vol. ii. p. 279. 

t Bee Mr. Elliot's paper ut sup., and Prinsep’s Antiquities; vol. ii. 
p. 277. 

J See note by the Author, in Notes on the Marathi Language pre¬ 
fixed to second edition of Moleswortl’s Marathi Dictionary^’ p, xxvi. 
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This remark is applicable to all the later dynasties in 
the South of India as well as to those of an earlier date. 
The grants of the K&katiya dynasty of Yarangal,— 
which as found in Vengidesha, now the Northern Sir- 
kars, extend from A.D. 1175 to 1886,—are of the usual 
character. Pratapa Rudra, one of the Kings of that dy¬ 
nasty, is men tioned as building a temple. Learned Brah¬ 
mans,as Vidyaranya (Madhavacharya, and Shyanacharya) 
the great commentators on the Vedas, (if indeed these 
names apply to different persons) raised to the throne 
of Vijayanagar* (cir. 1884) Bubka, who afterwards 
became their great patron. Thcuamesand temples of this 
dynasty show their attachment to the Vai'shiiava form of 
Brahmanism, which they largely supported. One of them, 
Krishna Deva (cir. 1524), extended his sway to Gujarat.f 
It was one of his officers, Nagama Nayak, who founded 
the Nayak dynasty at Madura, (which assumed inde¬ 
pendence on the fall of the Vijayanagar dynasty) fertile 
of Brahrnanicai works, till it fell into the hands of the 
Nawab of the Karndtic, and. after wards into those of the 
British. Similar zeal was all along-shown by the Vadiyar 
dynasty of Mysore or Mahishasur, and which, though 
commencing about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, had no difficulty of getting certification of the 
most ancient descent even from the Yadava line. On 
the Western Coast, the Ch<$raman Perumals, or gover¬ 
nors from Chapa, who afterwards became independent,, 
and the Ih'ijks of Travankur, who together were the great 
patron* of the Tnlava and Nainbml Brahmans, were 

• As. Res. vol. xx. and Prinsep’s Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 28i. Bukka 
is mentioned at the end of the commentaries of Madiiava and Sayana 
as their patron. 

| F. Buchanan \s Journ. voi. iii. p. 474. 
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great uipportefrg of the Indian priestly class. The 
Brahmans of the Western Coast, indeed, claim all the 
country as a special gift to them by Parashur&ma. Mala¬ 
bar is distinguished to the present time by the name of 
the Karmma .Bhumi, the land of (good) works;* and 
Travaneore bears as its proper name Tiravdnahidi , or 
the land that has become holy. The great temples 
and religious establishments of the South of India,—at 
Madurti, Tanjur, Kaneiu, Seringham, Halibld, Vijayapur, 
Anagutid', Belur, etc., all bear overwhelming testimony to 
the importance and influence of t he Southern Brahmans.f 
This circumstance, and the connexion of these Brah¬ 
mans with the origin of the greatest of the Hindu seels, 
give countenance to their pretensions to be now primi 
in hulls, though they themselves,—as is evident from the 
decay of their religious structures, and the decline of 
their influence, as .marked by the growth of the Lin- 
g&yats, the. advancing courage of the lower castes, the 
weakening of their political power, and many other cir- 
eumstancesj—are undoubtedly in manifest decadence. 

* Day’s Land of the Permauls, p. 40, 

t Of the more important of these temples, admirable photographs, 
by Col, Tripe, were exhibited at the N&gpur Exhibition of 1866. 

+ As an illustration of the advancing courage of the lower castes in 
the South of India, dee a curious petition of the Panch&I&rs(irohsniiths, 
carpenters, braziers, masons, and goldsmiths) of Salem, addressed to 
the Board of Revenue in Madras on the 17th February 1840, and 
published in the appendix to the excellent Essay on Hindu Caste by 
the Her. II. Bower. This petition sets forth that the Panchtilas (as 
artizaris) are the descendants of the Brahma Bishis; that the Brahmans 
art: the descendants of Rishis of mongrel tribes; that the Poly gars 
were deprived of their authority for showing favour to .BrAhmans; and 
that all classes of men, to the destruction of Brahman if al monopoly, 
should be appointed to public offices without distinction. 
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To this, it has to be added, that seme very pungent 
satires on Bralunanism have appeared in the vernacular 
poetry of the South of India, both East and West. 
Vemana, the most popular of the I elugu poets, says: 

“ The <i$fly prayers and the Brtihiftanical cord are wanting both at 
birth and at the tim ; of death ; his mother never enjoyed either oi 
these, and if hia mother be a Bhiidra, how can he be a Br&hmau ? ’ 
u If we carefully observe and examine the uni verse, wo shall see that 
all castes equally originated, therein ; then all arc equal; surely all men 
arc brothers. 1 ’ “ Disputations as to which caste is the best, ave all 
fruitless ; all the tribes originated in the same origin, who wn decide 
as to the superiority or inferiority of any one? ” ‘ £ Why should wc 

constantly revile the Paryar ? Arc not his flesh and blood too same as 
our own ? And of what caste is ho who pervades the Paryar as well 
as all other men?” “ Place one dish before all men in the world, and 
let them eat together, abolishing their castes; lay thy hands on their 
beads', and convince them that their present distinctions are absurd. 

The following passage occurs in the ancient Tamil work attributed to 
•VgaSlya:—“Know that the distinctions of high and low caste were made 
for men to get a livelihood. The Vedas were mad© the support oi Br&h- 
rums.” Snbnpnanyar the poet, in his jn&nam, says, “ Hear this, the 
birth of all is alike, and all are subject to death. The life that leaves 
the body mingles with the other. All life proceeds from one source. 
Do not therefore speak ill of castes. All are alike. There is no dis¬ 
tinction.’' in the Sukshma Vedanta, it is said: 11 Men, alter exercis¬ 
ing particular trades and professions, divide themselves accordingly 
into as many castes. But if we properly codsider the matter, we 
shall find that the nature of man is the .same. If £ 0 , how is it then 
that one man considers himself of superior caste to another ?. These 
distinctions only become demons, not men, who are of one origin.’ 1 * 

The effect of such passages as these occurring in the 
popular literature is not inconsiderable. 

* bower's Essay on Hindu Caste, up. 1Mr. Bower quotv. ihe following 
prose pAmgc to tlieaurne cfiect from 0‘e Supta pnikarmam “ The title Bnihirum w 
whmiftr to the names given by children to toys in play ; it is nothin# in reality. So 
said YnsudevaV 
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12. The (htrjjara Brdhmans. 

The Guvjjara or Gurjardshtra Brahmans get, their de¬ 
signation from GurjariGhtra, the “country of the Gurjaras” 
(n< >w known by the name of' Gujarat), which has received its 
designation not from a great influx into it of the Scythian 
tribe called Givrjjara, but from the fact that a dynasty 
belonging to these Gurjjaras (or Gurjaras ) was at one 
time established in a portion of it territories.' 

Their general habitat is that of the Gujardti language, 
which is supposed to be spoken by six millions of people. 
Its northern boundary is the Gulf ot Kachha (Kutch), 
and a line drawn from the extremity of that gulf, and pass¬ 
ing heat Gisa to the south of the A/bu mountains, and to 
the Aravaili range on the east. eastern boundary is the 
range of hills running from the shrine of Ambfrbhavani, 
through Champhher to Hanxp on the ISTarmajdh, winch 
forms its southern boundary, and from IIamp to the 
jungles of Rajpfpala, ; from whence it extends again to 
the south, its eastern line being that of the bahyddri 
Ghats till opposite Daman, near which its extension to the 
south terminates, its southern boundary in this direct 1 op 
being the Daman-Gangh river, f rom Daman to the 
Gulf of Kachha including the peninsula of Gujarat, 

- In the lack of Gurjaras in Gujarat at present, tii - question, 
«How did this part of India get its present name ?” lias hitherto 
Km a puzzling one. The solution, I think, is that which I have here 
given. Two copperplate grants, assigning land to Brahmans of Jrm- 
boear. were found by Dr." Burn at Kheda in 1837 (along with the 
Chalu’i ya plates referred to above). They are by the royal race of 
Gmjjara (gv^Haranrifuitipanshtt), dated Samvat 880 and db» (A. <1. 
805 and 310,) and mention Sainantadatta, Sliri Vllaraga (abas Shri 
.lava Bliata), and Sliri Datta Kushali of this dynasty. “See Professor 
Dow- ,ads paper in Journal of K. A. r'. vol. 1. N. S. 
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the Saurashtra of the ancient Hindus, and the Kathid- 
wad of the’ Mar&thds and English,—the ocean is its 
boundary. It is spoken, too, to a considerable extent in 
Kaohha, and among the Banids and other merchants, 
originally from Gujarat, who are so widely scattered 
throughout Western and Central India and the shores 
of the adjoining countries.* It is also spoken by the 
Gurjjara Brdhmaus intheprovincesof their peregrinations, 

Iii the general classiilcafcion of the Brbhnaans usually 
current among the Natives, the Gurjjara Brahmans are 
said to belong to the Pancha Druvida.j' though the 
greater portion of Gujardt lies to the north of die river 
Narmada and the Vindhya range. An examination of 
them in detail, however, shows that not a few of their 
castes belong to the Pancha-Gauda ; while some of them 
have been so iong isolated from, the other Brahvnanical 
fraternities that they have lost sight altogether of their 
former connexions. They are generally estimated at 
eighty-four in number. Various lists professedly framed 
on this theory are at present before me; but an examina¬ 
tion of them shows that viewed collectively they com¬ 
prehend many more than this estimate. It is correctly 
said by Mr. Kinloch Forbes that “ the Brahmans of 
Gujarat are believed to be subdivided into more castes 
than those of any other part of Indiaf % In here treat¬ 
ing of them, I shall first exhaust the list of the intelligent 
Dalpatr&ma Daya, contained in his Jndti-Nibandha, 
published by the Ahmaddbdd Vernacular Society, giving 
what information 1 have been able to collect respecting 
them individually from intercourse with their own 

* Historical View f by the author) of the Operations of the Bombay 
Aux. B'blo Society in 0. C. 8. 1854, pp. 898-99. 

+ Sec befoie, p. 1. t ItesmAla, vol. ii. p 282. 
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members and other sources ofin formation, which will be 
mentioned as I proceed. Some of them have baffled alike 
my own research and that of the friends whose kind 
assistance I have solicited. 

(1-11). The A udichya Brahmans. 

The Audiehya Brahmans ace the most numerous chibs of 
Brahmans in Gujarat. They probably derive their name from the 
Avdichyas (the northerners) of old situated in the ancient province of 
Ayodhya (Audh or Oude) * They are now divided into three great 
separate local castes: (1) the $i&dhpura Audiehya, (2) the 
$ i h or A u die h y a y and (3) the To f fc i y a. Audio h y a, who may 
eat but not intermarry with one another. Other caste factions, 
also standing socially aloof from one another, are to be found among 
them, as ( 4 ) the Kunbigor , who act as gurus to the cultivators; 
(5) the Mochigor , so called from their officiating as gurus to shoe¬ 
makers ; ( 6 ) the Darjty or , who render their services to tailors; (7) the 
Grand hr apagor , the gurus of players; and ( 8 ) the Koligor, whoofli- 
eiaie among the Koh's. Hew provincial divisions have appeared among 
them, as (9) the M or wadi Audiehya, (1 0 ) the A aohhi A u d% chya , 
and (11) the Vdgadirya Audiehya \\ The Vdgadiyas, here 
referred to, are treated almost as out-castes. Even Vanyas and Ku~ 
lam bis (merchants and cultivators) will not take water at their hands. 
Yet, with other supposed-to-be degraded Brahmans, the Aufhchyas effect 
marriages with them for their daughters. Unitedly viewed they are the 
most numerous class of Brahmans in Gujarat. They a<*e principally 
found in the north of Gujarat, in Kaclih, and on the western coast of the Gill ( 
of Cambay. When they first settled in these parts largo endowments in 
land were conferred upon them: but they have mostly all been resumed 
by the native princes, the successors of the donors. They are said to have 
among them numerous hereditary professors of the four \ edrts, par¬ 
ticularly of the 8 tuna and Yajush. Besides performing the common 
religious services, they act as clerks^ astrologers, mendicants, an l 
domestic servants, particularly water-carriers for the higher classes pi 

* UcLc :>/u is thus cojpectly rendered in Benfey'* Dictionary L'dichyn, > **. 
Udanehya i. adj. Northern II. in the country to the north and west of the nver 
ShWvati, M. Bh. 3, 14774. pi, its inhabitants, Ram. 2, 82. 7.” 

t Dalpa* ram’s Jndti-Nibandha, pp. 80-8U Vd go cl is, nnglioe, the \\ aghar P Fw 
vlnce of Kutch. 


native families, why escape defilement by receiving it at their bands. 
They are worshippers of Shiva, and generally wear, when they wish to 
be thought in a state of purity, the horizontal sectarial marks of that 
deity. The Mar wadi ShrimuTi Brahmans decline to take water at their 
hands, from its being believed that they have come from the north, of 
the Vindhya range. The Blukshukas, or alms-seekers, are very numer¬ 
ous in their community. They are said to tolerate widow remarriage. 

The Audkbyas preserve among themselves various traditions, which, 
though not altogether worthy of confidence, contain some grains of 
historical truth. The following is the substance of them as extracted 
from the Audichya I’rale ash a (a reputed section of the Bkanda 
Parana) by the poet of Gujarat, Dalpatrsima Dayi't. Mu!r4j, king of 
fAnhil'wada] Pattana, the Hindu capital of Gujarat, collected the 
following numbers of Brahmans from the. different sacred places men¬ 
tioned:—from the junction of the Qmngd and Yaniumi, 105 ; from the 
Chyavamishrama, 100, Bamavedls; from the country of Kany&kubja, 
2 00 ^ from Kashi, 100; from the Kurukshetra, 272 ; from Ganga- 
dvara, 100; from the Naimi.sha Forest, and from Kurnkshetra, an 
additional supply of 132, making a total of 1,109. He conferred upon 
them as a Krishnarpamt, the town of Sihor, with 150 adjoining villages, 
and the town of Hiddhapura with 100 adjacent villages. By this libera¬ 
lity he did what satisfied these BrAhmans denominated the Bahasra 
(thousand) Audiohyas. But other intelligent Audiohyatt did not 
accept Ids china (largesses), but forming a toll (of their own) became 
the Joiakyd Audichya , who acquired for themselves Khambhat (Cam- 
bay) and twelve other villages, while of the other, 500 were of Sir 1 - 
(ihapura and 500 of Sihor. Dalpafcraraa pays that the date of the 
reign of this Mulnij, tlm first of the Chtivadas of Gujarat, is not given 
in the Skanda JPtoWv lest its modern character should appear; but 
that that date extended from Samvat 998 (A. 1). 941), and continued 
for 55 yeirs. * 

* Juilti-Niianclha, pp. Dalpairam.'i gives as hUprincipal authorities for the 

date the -Tama works the I'rubandha CUinnimann and the Kvun a r a pal a - 0 h a i* i. It a, but 
without marking the chapters from which he extracts. He gives in full those of the 
C ha ratios and Solankb (from the Clnilukyas). There area few (hot great) differ¬ 
ences between his lists and those of Col. Tori in his Travel! in Western India, p. 160* 
but both authors agree as to the commencement of the reign of MiUrfij, the first of the 
Solanki* At.Pnttan. Mr. Kinloch Vorbes (Ihis-Malii, vol. i. p. 40) says, “ Yum T4j, the 
first of the Ohuvadrs. was born in A. i>. >W, and reigned sixty years in AnUHnwkM* 
\W dVd in (Samvat pP6}/’ The chronology of the kings of Gujarat may probably 
yet be correctly set forth from tabular ins jriptions. 
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Probably all that can be safely inferred ftotn these notices is, that 
Mulraj was very liberal in his favours to the Auduhya Brahmans. 
Many Brahmans must have been settled in Sihor long before his day, 
if we take, as we do. Sihor to have been Siithapur,' the capital of too 
ancient.SinluisofGujar.it. Speokingef Sihor, Colonel Tod says: “Its 
original sanctity arose from a fountain of medicinal virtue, sacred to 
Gotania Cone of the great sages of antiquity) and from the use of whoso 
waters Mulraj was cored of some inveterate disorder, on which 
occasion he made a grout of Sihor and its lands to the brahmans. 
With them it. remained, until internal dissensions arose, ending in 
a political conflict, when the survivors of these Church militants 
determined to give themselves a master. They made choice of the 
Gol.il of Ghogho, but while they invested their new lord with all 
the rights that regarded the defence and political control of the com¬ 
munity, with the exception of sufficient ground for a garden, they 
reserved all its lands for themselves ; and the Oohil, not having yet 
overcome early prejudices, has not dared to abrogate the Shusaua or 
religions grant, of eight centuries’ duration, the punishment for which 
act would be sixty thousand years’ residence in hell.”* Much further 
back than this Colonel Tod might have gone had he recognized 
the derivation of Sihor from Sinhapur, as I have, found done by the 
Brahmans resident, in the locality.! 

Very great social inconveniences have occurred among the Anch~ 
chyas from the divisions which have arisen among tliem, now referred 

* Tod’s Travels ift Western India, p. 260. 

| - We are disposed to consider it the capital of the Sinhas, who mmU? the first 
A'rvan invasion of Ceylon, from which if, perhaps, received the name of SinhaU^pa^ 
and the seat df whose authority, we agree with Professor Lassei. in thinking, anust 
have been in Gujarat. We make another conjecture respecting it. 1> was prohably 
tho capital of the Sah kings (8inka< ns Mr. E. Thomas supposes) of Saitr&sMnr. 
Their coins we found wholly unknown in the locality. Though hey have, been pro¬ 
cured m many parts q$ India, from Kachha, -where they have again been lately found 
by Major LeCrand Jacob,-to Klichpur and Nagpur, from which places specimens 
have been forwarded to us by Brigadier Mackenzie, N. A., and the Kc.v. Stephen 
Tlialop,—it is remarkable that pone of them have been known to have been found 
in the peninsula of Gujarat till a few months ago, when some were brought to the 
notice of Colonel Lang, who. has sent them to ns for inspection. Those corns, which 
have been so ably deMtwilh by Mr. Thomas, bear evident murks of Grecum mil u once. 
Author’s Second Memoir on the Cave- Tom pies, etc. iu dour. B. B. K . s.« anuaiy 
im The cornof the MiThas, and also o? the VallnblUs have again been «»•*>*! 
(in a very able and satisfactory wanner) by Mr. Justice Ken ton, in So. xxu. « 
this Journal. 



to. These particularly appear in the matter of their in am ages and 
eating and drinking, as may be ea : ly understood; They are not. 
confined, however- to the Audichyas,* 


The Shrimali Brahmans treat the Audfchyas as belonging to the 
Ptinchiv-Gaucjaa, who do not observe the rule of ShanlcarAch / uy , a as to 
* abstinence from desk meat.” I 

(12-21.) Tlie Ndgara Brahmans, 

Tlie word N agar a is 'the adjective form of nai/ar , a city. It is applied 
to several (six) principal castes of Brahmans in Gujantt, getting their 
designations respectively from certain towns in the north-eastern poKion 
of that province. They have great influence in Gujarat, particularly 
in its peninsular portion, where they are largely employed by the 
native chiefs. They consider themselves D.r&vidas, but without any 
reference to the languages spoken in the south of India. 

(12.) The V ad an a gar a Brahmans receive their designation 
from the city of Vadanagara lying to the east of Anlnlavada 
Pattana. They are mostly .found in the peninsula of Gujardt, former¬ 
ly Sfturashtra, now |\uthiawad, where the business of the native states 
principality in their hands ; but individuals of them are scattered 
over nearly the whole of the province of Gujarat, being found at 
Nadiy&d, Almiad&bad, Baroda, Surat, etc. Most of them are Jtig- 
Yedls, following the Shakhdyana Sutras ; but some of them profess 
the other three Veda?', particularly the White Yajur-Veda. The 
majority of them are Smartas ; but too inconsiderable number of them 
are Vaishnavas of the sects of Svami Naraydim and Vallabhdohdrya. 
ftiVne of them are practical cultivators ; but a tew ot them act as 
Desiiis. The mendicants among them are few in number. I Ley do 

not eat oven with the Nagars of other denominations. One of their 
number, Mr. Mahipatrdm Ilupr&m, a well-educated young man, had the 
courage a few years ago tb> visit Europe. An atonement, however, 
was demanded of him for this caste offence j but happily be has not so 
fur complied with the exactions made of him as to be restored to tree 
intercourse with the Vadanaganis. He is now lending his efforts to 
the cause of reform, particularly in social worship, in which many wish 
him abundant success. 

* For some curious illustrations of this mat cor, see .DulpatrtVrwVs Jiidti-Nibandha, 
v\\ 9<MH. 

f Kcv. Dunlop Moore. 
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(13.) The Vis hulanaqar a Brd h ma ns receive-, their name from 
the town of Vis hal t —founded by Viehal, the first king of the Vaghela 
dynasty of Gujar&fc, sometimes called Visaldtfrva, (said by Colonel 
Tod* to have been installed in Samvat 1249* A. D. 1192),— and which 
lies a little to the south-west of Vadanugara. They are principally 
Rig-Vedie, and are either Smartas or Vmshnavas of the sect of Bvaim 
Nar&yapu. They are mainly either public servants or agriculturists. 
It is said that they would willingly eat of food prepared by the Yada- 
nagaras, if the Vadanagnras would eat with them. 

(]4.) The Sat ho dr a Bra hmans get their name from the town 
of Sallied on the Narmada. There are some Uig-Vedis among them ; 
but they are principally of the M&dhyandina Shakha of the White 
Yajnr-Voda. They are found at A nan da, Na lipid, Ahnmdiibad, 
Dabhof, and other places. Borne of them are in public service, or 
engaged in buying and selling ; but a good many of them are still 
Bhikshukus, or act as gurus. They arc principally, if not wholly, 
BmArtaa. 

(15.) The Pr as h no r as are said to belong to Prashnora, They 
ore Big-Vedis, and of the Vallabtn'icharya sect, their chief residence 
being in Kathiaw&d. They are principally mendicants, though a few 
of them are in service, or are buyers or sellers. 

(16.) The KrishnoraSf of Krishnapura, are of the Big, S&ma, 
and Yajnr-Vedas. Most, of them are Bhikshukas, but, as my infor¬ 
mants .say. of a u kind respectable for learning.” 

(17.) The Chitrodas are of tiro town of Obi trod, t They are 
found at Bhavanagar and Baroda. They say they have among 
themselves professors of each of the V4das, who confine themselves to the 
service of the gods of the Vedas. But, this matter is doubtful. They are 
not a numerous body. 

(18.) The Bar a (las are a split from the Vishalanagaras and 
Vadanagaras, who, from difficulties found by them in marrying in their 
own castes, take wives from another. Mr. Kinlocb Forbes says, u They 

* Travels in Woatern India, p. 151. Viabynlnnagwa is the Sanskrit form. 

t This is not Chi trod, in the eastern parr of Wrfgar in Kiichh ; but as my learned friend 
M r. Dunlop Moore*thinks, it lies south-east of Pdlanpur. Sctthod is thought by an 
intelligent. Stfthodra Ihdhman to be near Shuklatirtha in the '/.ilia of Bharoch. 
Prinshnor is thought by Mr. DalpatMm Daya to bo near IlMvanngar. These localitie 
seem too remote, however, from the other Nilgura towns. The situation of Krlshnor is 
now unknown. 

■ H B ‘ • V IH is 
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are much despised after such a marriage, and compelled to quit their 
native village ; but the sect continues, notwithstanding, to increase; 
Their worn on, contrary to ordinary practice, are permitted to remarry ”* 

According to Dalpatrama, founding on the Nagara Pravaradhyaya, 
many N&garas of different gotras were resident at A'nandapur in 
Samvat 283 (A. I). 22G). In subsequent times, the divisions now 
existing were formed. When VisaldAva built Yisainagar, he called 
many Brahmans to a sacrifice. Many of those of Vrubumgar obeyed 
his summons, but declined to take dakshinii at his hands Some of 
them, however, received from him rolled-up leaves upon which the 
names of villages were written, which they ultimately accepted. On 
this account they were piitcfSsted, and'became Visalnagara Br&hiuans. 
In a similar way were originated by Yisaldeva, those of Bathed and 
Ohitrod, and the Prishnoras and Krishnoras.f This story looks as if 
intended to vindicate the Pad an agar for their nearly entire 

larbation of themselves and consequent declinature of religious alms, 
and to disparage the other ihigaras for accepting of them. 

Many modern local divisions have- originated among the Ndgaras. 
Per marriage and. other purposes tlioy have arranged themselves into 
the following consociations of villages (saiivagamas) i — 


(19.) Guja ratio . 

Ahmadabaii 

Pethict. 

Nadyad, 

Yatjodra. 

Khambhat. 

Sojiiru. 

Kanyali. 

Si nor. 

Dholku, 

Yiramgam, 
Murndha ? 

A’slil. 


(20.) S or at hr s. 
Junigadhamukhya. 
Murigarol. 
Porbandar. 

N avan agar. 

Bhuj 

U’na. 

Pelvada. 

Prabh as ap atari. 
Mabuva. 

Yasav d&, 

Ghoghn. 

ArnrcK. 


(21.) Of Various Town#. 

Surat. 

Dungarpur. 

Vansavada. 

Pit^n (or Pattana). 

Mathura. 

Ktislii (Surat, Burhdn - 
pur, and Kashi keep ¬ 
ing apart, and Patau 
and the others of the 
six keeping apart. :£) 


Other splits are threatened, if they have not actually occurred, as is 
the case with Junugadh and Ghogliu, and Patan and Pongarpur, the 


* Knarualii, vol. ii* p. 233. 

I Jiicid-oi ban dhn. pp, 87-88. 


t Jnau-nibandha, pp. 48-50. 
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N^gnras of whom will have no intercommunion with one another innmri- 
ftge. Griha tha and Bhiksluika families are similarly affected. All this 
among a people reckoned so sensible in secular matters as the N igaras ! 

•Speaking ot the Gujarat Brahmans in general, and of the Ndgara 
Brdhruahs in particular. General LeG rand Jacob, C.B., a close observer 
G the State of Indian society, says : u The Brahmanioal priesthood, as 
<a body, can scarcely be said to have any weight in the country ; there 
are no colleges for their education. The father gives the son such 
g mattering of spiritual matters as may suffice to gain his bread ; some 
pretend to cast horoscopes, and arc consulted on births for the purpose: 
a few are sufficiently versed in the Hindu astronomical tables to be 
able to calculate eclipses, and some three or four of these are well 
acquainted with Sanskrit; but I doubt whether the whole province 
could produce one person coming under the denomination of a learned 
Pandit. The late Ranchodji of Junagadh, a Ndgara Brahman, to whose 
family, as Oniras of the Nawab, the Junagadh dynasty owes much of 
its present power, was the nearest approach to an educated native 
gentleman the country contained. His tastes and habits of thought 
v. e.re above his age: but he departed without casting his mantle 
on a successor. The Nagara community is very powerful in the 
peninsula; they are by profession a corps diplomatique, and devot¬ 
ed to the arts of government; their principal residence is Junngadh, but 
there are many families at Nawanagar, Bhawanagar and other 
large towns. One family received a grant of land during the time of 
the Subalis, and are the present Chiefs of the Vasavadh Taluk a, but 
these have given up the industrious habits of their race, and taken to 
opium and indolence, in imitation of the other lords of the soil. The 
Nagars are a shrewd race, and work their way into almost every 
Darbdr by their ability and tact: most of the native servants of Govern¬ 
ment are of this class. The number in the peninsula is estimated at 
1,263 families, of which 920 call themselves simply N agars, i'n.contra¬ 
distinction to the remaining 343, who m* e termed Brahmans, The 
caste is, however, the same, but the habits of the more numerous body 
are purely secular, whilst the others live by alms and the practice of 
their religion. The above estimate is exclusive of numerous Nagar 
families from Ahmadabad, and other parts of Gujarat, temporarily 
residing within the province.”* 

* Bombay Government Selections, Province of Ktfthiawifc], p. 2 
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(22.) Tk e S d c h o r a B r d h m ans . 

*T , l>e & d c h o r a B r d k m a a s , tunned from the village of & a- 

ho r a, in the .south of M&rwad,. pt bps's the lour Vtktas; hut they devote 
little attend '.onto any of thorn. They should perhaps be viewed as belong¬ 
ing to Rajputana, where (at Jodhpur in 1835) they acted, according to 
Gen. Boileau, as u officers of state.”* They are, however, always found 
in the Gujarat lists. They are Vallabhaeh4ryas, and are cooks to the 
households of the Mah&r&jas in .Bombay, Surat, Alnaadabad and 
other places. 

(23.) Tii e Ud a m b a r a s . 

The U d a mb a r as are said to have received their name from the 
sage called Udambara. But some think, they get their denomination 
from their “high,” or light, “clothing.” They officiate among the lower 
castes; and in no part of Gujarat are to be found in considerable 
numbers. I have heard of individuals of them being in the Ahmadabad 
and Kheda Zillahs, and in the districts of Khambhat or Cambay. 
Oapt. E. Oonolly mentions them among t he mendicant Brahman guides 
(from Gujar/it) at Ujjayin in Central India, f A few of them were found 
at Banaras in 1823. when Mr. James Prinsep’s census ot that city was 
made.J 

(2 4.) T h e N a r s ip a r a a. 

The IV a r 8 ?' paras are said to get their name froru the village of 
NarsipW'a (from Navsinhapuva) in the Paianpor Z ill ah. [?] They 
are of two kinds, the Rig-vedi and (White) Yajur-vedi. They are 
VaUabhdcWryas, and act a.s Pujdris at the shrine of Krishna at Dakor 
(in the Kheda electorate.) 

(25.) The V a Id dr as or Vadddras . 

The Vaiddra Brahmans receive their designation from the village 
of Valdd, or Vaddd, about fourteen miles from Alimadataid, in the 
yjllah of which, and in the adjoining one of Kheda, they arc principally 
to bo found. Their families, with thirteen gotras, are estimated at 
about 1,500. They are Yajur-vcdis ; but they do not devote them¬ 
selves to study or religious services. In sect, they'are Dcvfbhaktas 

* persona! Narrative of n Tour through the Western States ot IHj wiira, p. 288. fhetr 
houses in Jodhpur wore reckoned at 100. 

4 Joiiru. u£ As. Soc. for 1337, p. 822. t Asiatic Ret. vol. xvii. p. m 



and Smart as. Many of them are mendicants, formerly of no great 
refute, Considerable numbers of thorn are now cultivators or mer¬ 


chants. One of their number, Hargoviml QirdlmrhU, is reckoned & 
staunch reformer in Gujarat, often taking due liberties in the matter of 
eating and drinking. He is a large farmer on the banks pf the Vatrak. 

(26.) The P angoras. 

The Pan go ra s are said to belong to M&rtv&d. I have not been 
able to hear of any of them being at present in Gujarat, though they 
remain on the lists of the Gujarat Brahmans. 

(27.) Th e Nd ndo dr a s . 

The Nando dr a s get their name from .the village of Ndndod , above 
Bharoch on the Narmada river, and near Eiipipahi. They profess al! the 
Vedas but the Atharvan. Most of them are mendicants, while 
a'-few are cultivators. They are said to be gurus to the Rajas of 
Rajpipala, and Dharampur. 

(28-60.) Th e G ir n dr as . 

The Girndras derive their name from the ancient mountain city 
of Girinagar, now represented by Juviaga<Jh, the old fort, at the root 
of the celebrated Girnara mountain. They nevertheless reckon, 
themselves to belong to the Paucha-Gaudas. In this locality they are 
principally to be found. They are also met with in other towns of tho 
peninsula of Gujarat A few of them are in Bombay. They are 
divided into the f<dld\ving castes:— 

(28.) The Ju ndg adhy a G irndra s, of Jundgadh 7 now m entioned. 

(29.) The Oh or vd dd Girndr as ,* of tho town of Chorvad, 
on the coast between Pat tana-Sonin ath and Mangrol. 

(30.) The A'jakiyas, so called from the village of A’jdk. 
These three castes readily eat together, but do not intermarry. 
They now rank low in tho Br&hinanhood, from their acting as 
gurus to Kolia, and having a variety of occupations, as those of 
administrators to native chiefs, clerks, astrologers, cultivators, men¬ 
dicants. They are of various sects as suits them for the time being. 
They are said to profess all the Vedas but the Hama, but are prin¬ 
cipally of the >V‘hifce Yaju.-vkla. They must be a very ancient con¬ 
federation of Brahmans. On a granite rock near Girnara are on- 

* So named from tlie town of Chorwad, lying oil the coast of the Peninsula of 
GujarAfc, between Mangrol and Vh'Aval-Pattana. 
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graven the now well-known Buddhist proclamations of the Emperor 

• Ashoka, first copied for myself under the direction of my friend Gene¬ 
ral La tig, 

* 

(31.) The S o m a p a r a s. 

The Somaparasor Somapddas{iov their name is spelled in both 
ways) receive thoir denomination from the celebrated Soinansitlm, the 
great temple of winch was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. 4 They are 
, principally Smiirttas, followers of Shiva, and are in charge of the tern- 
ploo of that deity in their original locality, the principal of which now in 
use was built by the famous lady of the Indor Court, Ahalya B&L They 
are well skilled, however, as I have found from their guidance, inpointing 
out the spots in their neighbourhood sacred to the god Krishna, wlio 
is feigned to have terminated his earthly career in. that locality. In an 
inscription of Shridhara Raja £ A. D. 121 oJ on a pillar at Somanuf.Iia, 
found by Colonel Tod and translated by Mr. Wathen, the “ Sompara 
Brahman ’ is spoken of as u perfect, and well acquainted with the 
rites of sacrifice, and the rules of moditatiovi, worship, and the cere¬ 
monies of making offerings” Of the temple of Somanatha, it is said in 
the same inscription, “ This temple is the abode of saints; it is 
inhabited by LakshmC; by worshipping this Shiva's feet all sin is 
removed. By sight of this temple even the stain of evil deeds become; 
efface i ; pain and disease also disappear.” A temple to Krishna is 
n,ho mentioned in. tho inscription. It is difficult to say whether it 
praises most the gods or the Brahmans.f 

(32.) Tk4 Barsovas . 

Tho Harsoras derive their name from Ifarsor or liar sol , south-east 
of Parautej, on the Mesva river. They arc only a small body of 
Brahmans. They are said to profess the Yajur-Veda. They are the 

• -•urns of the Harsora Vanyas, whom they follow in all their mercantile 
wanderings. 

* The remains of the temple shown by the Somapara Brdhnans as those of the 
lomipe injured W Mahmud arc shown by Mr. Kmlooh Forbes, in a paper road before 
i he B. B. R. Asiatic Society, to have belonged to a temple “constructed by lihfma 
DfJ.v i Iand which was at last destroyed by the zeal of the renegate Hindu SuMu 
Muzaffar V 1 The rebuilding of the temple by Bliinia Dtfva is referred in one of the 
Stmuiuutha inscriptions given in the appendix to Tod’s Travels in Western India. A 
Kinojya (Kanydkuhja) Brahman seetna then to have been in the favour of the 
Pranmro pr ince. 

f See Tod’s Travels in Western India, pp. 513-516. 
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( 3 3 .) T h e S aj o d h r as. 

The 8 aj o d h ra s are named from the town of Sajoilk, south-west of 
1’lmroqh. They eat with the agricultural BhAt/das (afterwards to he 
mentioned), with whom they are sometimes confounded, though they 
do not intermarry with them. They are said to be SamA-V&tfw; hut 
their employment is that of cultivation, 

(34.) The G a tig dp at r a s . 

The Gangdputras are represented as a detachment of the Tirtha 
mendicants of the Kinyakubja Brahmans, who l ave found (heir way 
to GnjarAt from the hanks of the Ganges and Yamuna, and who have 
consequently become isolated from the main body of their caste They 
are said to be Sima-V’edls, like many other BrAlnnau communities .vho 
cannot give a definite account of themselves. 

(35.) T k e Mo d h a ~ Ma liras . 

Of the Madha- Maitr as bat little is known. Perhaps, they are 
some isolated body from the East of India now associated with the 
Modhas. They are said to be found in the Kheda Zillah. 

(36.) Th e G o m Ur a s. 

The G o mi tr a $ are said to be of Kanyakubja, or SArasvata origin, 
and to be Rig-vedfs. They are found at A'mbaji Mata, south-east 
of Mount A bn. 

(37.) Shri-Gaudas . 

The Shri-Gaudas in Gujarat are a body isolated from the SbrJ- 
Gaudas of the East of India. They are principally found in the Kheda 
and AhraadAbttd zillahs and in Bombay. Most of them are followers of 
the new Vaislinava sect of SvAmi Kdray an a. 

n (38.) G u rj a r a- G au d a s . 

The Gurjara-Gaudas get their denomination either from their 
acting as priests of the Gurjara tribe, or from their having been isolated 
from the other Gaudas because of their residence in Gujarat, in which 
many oi them are found, as well as in the different provinces of Raj - 
put And and MalwA. Both Rig-vedis and Yajur-vedis arc to be 
found among them. Some of them aro denominated and 

some Upddhyas. 

v % 

( 39 .) T h e K a r ed a s . 

The Kars das or Ka ret has are an off-set of the Maratjfe* 
KarhAcla BrAhtu&ns, said to be found in the I dar Pargaha. 
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(40.) The Vayad as.- 

Th' Ydyad as are the Gurus of the Vdya-ld Vanyas, saul lo be 
originally from the island of Bet. They are not very numerous, but. are 1 
found in the Kh4da and Ahinadabad ailla and in Bombay and other 
towns. They are mostly of the Black Yajuv-Veda. Rig -vedls ami 
Atbarva-vedis are also said to be among them. 

(41-43.) The Mevddds . 

The Mevddds properly belong to the province of Mevad in Raj- 
putana. The following offsets from them, forming distinct castes, are* 
however, found in Gujanit. 

(41.) The Bhat a-Me'v d das, who profess the four Vedas, especially 
the Santa and Yaju§h,and who are principally found in the KluSda fcillah 
and Khambat. 

(42.) The Trivadi Mevditas are also found in the Khcda Ool- 
lectorate, particularly at Nadyad, Kapadwanj, and Dakor, but though 
not very numerous they are widely scattered. They arc mendicants 
principally, and profess the four V4dn;> Some of them I have fouud r 
acting as grocers and tobacconists in the Martha country, south of 
Puna. 

(43.) The Chord si Mevddds, who are also principally mendi¬ 
cants, are found in the Kheda zillah and the territories of the G.H- 
kaw&d, Tliey profess all the Vedas, particularly the Yajush and Sarna* 
(44.) The Drdvidas. 

The Dr avid as stand in all the Gujarat lists ; but 1 have heard of 
tjone of them in that province who are now isolated from their brethren 
m the south of India. Travelling Gravidas frequently visit Gujarat. 

(45-46.) T h e D e s h dvdlas. 

The DJs hd valets receive their name from de'sha a country, 
and have some pretensions to be, par excellence, the Brahmans! of the 
country of Gujarat. They are principally found, however, in the 
Kheda zdiah. Those of them who reside at Surat form a distinct 
caste of their own, named D eshdvd l a Brahman Surat i. 
They profess all the Vedas but the Atharvan. They are, probably 
an ancient caste. 

(47 -48.) The R d y a k a v d 1 a s , 

The R d y a k avd las are now divided into the following non- 
intercommuning castes:— 

(47.) The lYdnas or N a v as., the Little-ones or Ncw-ones. 








THE t^EJURA BRAHMANS. 


(4*.) Tito M o i ha s or Ju n a s , the Great- ones or Old-ones. 

They are found not only in Gujarat; (especially in the KlnSda zillah) 
but in Kachha, where they act as gurus to His Highness the Rao. 
They are said to be YajM’-Vedis. 

(49.) Th e R 6 d h a v a l a $ . 

The R o d ha v a l a s are found in the Mahfkarjfca and in the neigh- 
bohrhood of Vunkanfr, and are principally cultivators and mendicants 
A few of them are merchants and servants. Not long ago they were 
supposed to be inclined to act occasionally as freebooters. A four of 
them were at Banaras in 1823. 

(50-53 ) Th e K h e dd v d la s . 

The Xh'.ddvdlas receive their designation from the ancient 
town of Khedd (Kaira), They have the following divisions :— 

(50.) The Khedavdla Bdjas. 

( 51.) The A h edavd l a B h i t a r a s. 

(52.) T h c K h / d a v a Bdjas. 

(53.) T h e K h e d a v a B hi t ar a s. 

The Bajas eat with B&jas, and the Bhitaras with Bhi tarns, of both 
hinds. They embrace professors of the four Vedas, particularly of the 
Tajush, They are principally found in their original habitat. 

(51.) The Sind huvd las > or Sindhava Sdi'cwvatas. 

The only Brahmans of Sindh federation known in Gujarat are the 
Sindhava Sdra&vatcts . K&lhiaw&d is their principal habitat. 
They are also found in Kachha. They are the priests of the Lohana 
and BhauftsMi merchants, with whom they do not scruple to eat. In 
Gujarat they abstain from animal food, though their brethren in Sindh 
freely indulge in it. They wisely permit the remarriage of widows. 
They profess the White Yajur-Veda. 

(55.) Th e Pa d m ivdias . 

The Pa dmiodlas are now little known in Gujarat, in which even 
the origin of their name does not seem to be known, perhaps it has 1 
a reference to the padma , or lotus-flowev sacred to Vishnu. Some of 
them are said to be found in Milvd, especially at Ujjayin. 

(56.) The (romativdlas . 

The ({omativdlas are said by some to get their name because oi 
their alleged descent from GotamaRishi, and by others from Goin&ti, 
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;ho'namo of several rlrers in different provinces. They are mendicnats, 
found in the il'dar districts, and are mostly Yajut-V&Kn. 

(57.) The I'tab diets. 

The T'livalas, though still on the Gujarat lists/ appear to have 
entirely or nearly entirely disappeared from the country. 

(58.) The Medatuvdlas 

The original consociation of the 31 edit lei veil as took place at 
Mhht in the Jodhpur State. Offsets from them are found in Gujardt 
as the 1 S h r i- G a u d a B r d h m a n M eratavd la S u r a t i> 1 
found in Mr, Borrodailo’s Surat Census List;* 

(59.) The Gay aval as. 

The G ay a veil as are an offset from the Mendicant Brdhmans of 
Gaya, They are Yajur-V6dis, and are .found in the Khoda si Mali, in 
the villages of Adas and Nadyad. 

(60.) T h e A g a s t y a v d l a- s . 

The A g a $ ty a v d l a s derive their name from tho Kishi Agaafci. 
They are said to be Yajur-V4dls, found at Nimadi and Vadavan iu 
Kdtliiiiwad, and at Ahmadubad and Dholka. 

(67.) The Pretav alas. 

The P ref. a v alas are also Yajur-VAUs found in Kithiawad, 
They are now cultivators. 

(68.) T h e Y dj n i kv diets. 

Tho Yaj n ilc v d l a s are Rig- V7dis and Yajur-Vodis. Surat and 
the noighbourhood of A’bu are mentioned as places of their residence. 

(69.) The G h o d a v & l a s . 

The G ho da v diets arc said to bo from Mar wad, and to act as 
priests to Shnivaks, or Jama laymen. 

(70.) The Pvdavdlas. 

The P u d a v d / a s also act as priests to Jainas, though they pre¬ 
fer the S&raa and Yajur- Vedas. 

(71.) The line od las . 

Tho Unevd ' as, though professing the four Vedas, particularly 
the Yaj ur-Veda, are principally cultivators and mendicants. They are 
said to be found at Vajadara, Khambhat, and Burat. 

*. JnAti-nibandha, p. 1 li. 




('72.) T he It aj a v d t a s. 

The It aj aval as arc found in the Kheda zilhi, particularly at 
Kap^wanJ. They profess the Yajur-Veda. 

(73.) T h e Ka n oj iy a $. 

The Kanojiyas are* an oiftet from the Kdnyakubjyas of the 
Mast, who (l) not, however, eat with them. Some of them arc in 
Bombay. They belong to the Pancha-Gauda. as do the three castes 
which follow:— 

(7 4.) The S arvar i y a s . 

The S a roar iy a s get their name from the ancient river Baryu. 
They are of the lvaufchami Shdldid of the Sama-Vdda, and of the sect 
of Bra mi Nardyana, who belonged to their caste. They are found at 
Vartal in the Kheja silfih. 

(75.) The Kando l ; y a a . 

The Ka ado liy as are named from the town of Kan/Jol in the 
Mdhikduta agency. They act as cooks to Thakurs, and as family 
priests to Kitpola and Sorathiya. Banyas. They arc worshippers of 
iJdvi-Samudrl. They profess the White Yajur-Veda. It is said in 
the Jvandol Purina that 18,000 of them wore five Brahmanical thread. 

(70.) T h e K k a r h- h e l i y a s . 

The K h a, r khe liy as are sometimes called Pardeshis of Mevdd, 
and may have como from that province. With the three last men¬ 
tioned castes, they are sometimes denominated Kdpola Nagaras. 

(77.) T h c P a r v a l ly a s. 

The P a r v a l iy a s (perhaps the name should be written P u r v a~ 
liy as ) are a class of eastern Brdhmaus said to have of late years 
disappeared from Gujardt. 

(78.) The 8 or at hi yds. 

The 8 or at h'i y as are of 8 or a t. It f the ancient Sanrashtra. 
'TUeir principal habitat is the Jiuiagadh territories. They profess the 
Bnma and Yajur- Vddas. 

(79.) The l 1 an. yarn o d iya s. 

The T a n y a in o d i y a s are Brdhmans of dubious position, perhaps 
on account of the liberties which they have * alien when in straits for a 
livelihood. 
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( H 0.) T h e $ a n o d h if as. 

The S an od hi/ as arc a., offset from the Gauda caste of the 
S a n o d h y a s> abundant in Central India and the Rajput states. 

(81.) The M o talas. 

The Motdlas derive their name from the town of Mota, eighteen 
miles south-east of Surat. They are found in various places of that ziiiah, 
as at Barns and Ulpdc), and also in Bombay. They are principally Yajui 
Vedis ; but some 'Rig-Vedis are found among them. They act as 
clerks, Shaatris, Josbis, and mend icants. Their most learned man is 
Bhaskar Blmtjja of Mota. 

(82.) The Jar o las. 

The J d r o I a s , or more properly the J halo r a s, are said to derive 
their name from JMlor, south of Udayapurin Rajputdna. They are 
g eneralJ y Yaj nv-'Vodis. 

( 83 .) T h e It d y ap u l as - 

The Ray a pul a-, are said to derive their name from, Rayapur,a 
suburb of AhmadAbdd. 

(84.) The Kap il as* 

The Kapil as are named from the sage Kapila and profess to 
Belong to hia gofcra. They are worshippers of Bdvi, and are principally 
B>ima-Vedis. They arc found in the Surat and Bbaroch zillas, particu ¬ 
larly dambtisar. 

(85.) The A k s h a y a m a n g a las. 

The A k s h a y a m a ng a l a s , the “ Indestructible PariUnv’ are 
found at PAlaupur, and Pali, aud Br umal in Marw&d. 

(86.) The Gu gaits. 

The G u g a 1 1 s are said to derive their name from Gomlct, sacred 
to Krishna, They are the Pujaris of this god at Bet, DvdriH, ami 
Dakc v; and numbers of them are in Bombay, servants of the V r nl- 
labhachdryas, of whom they are enthusiastic supporters. They are not 
much respected by ofctmr Brahmans. 

(87.) Tin N dp d las. 

The JS 7 dp alas get their name from the village of Kdpc near 
Borsad. They arc cultivators, and famous tor their raising tobacco, 
They are now comparatively few in number. 



THE GURJJAIU BRAHMANS, 10$ 

(88.) Th t: A n d v a l a s o r B h d t e las . 

Th< i A ■> dv a las fire named from the village of Avaval, near Wapiti, 
about forty miles from Snrat. They are called B k at e l. a s from their 
raising of rice. Sometimes they are called Mast dn as (quasi 
MahastJcdm, of great territory), a name applied to cultivating Brah ¬ 
mans in many parts of India. Thoj are settled between the river?* 
Kim (south of Bharoch) and the Daman-Ganga (South of Daman).*' 
Tho late well-known and amiable Des&i of Oandavi was a great 
ornament of their community.| They are principally cultivators and 
dealers in country produce, though some of thorn act as Government 
servants and mercantile assistants. 

(80-98.) The Shrim&Us. 

The S h vi mdlf.s derive their designation from the town of 
now called Mhinmdly lying to the N. W. of A'bn and intorinodiato 
between that mountain and the river Loni. Their first representa¬ 
tives are said to have been collected by a local prince from no fewer 
than forty-five of the most sacred places of the north, west, south, and 
east of India; but to the traditions to this effect little importance 
is to be ascribed. The A ryan 1 physiognomy is perhaps more distinctly 
marked in them than in any other class of Brahmans in India; and 
this indicates but uttle mixture of blood connected with them since 



* The Dunga, l think, of Ptolemy. 

t In one of my missionary journals (under date the 2«th December .1834), T find 
the following note of interviews with this gentleman at his own residence : “ In the 
morning I had very large congregations in the b&&r. On returning front it. I was 
invited to visit the .Ddsiii, which I accordingly did. He proved very affable and kind, 
and what was of more consequence, very desirous of hearing the Gospel. When l 
was ieaving him, bo urged irte. to renew my visit, which accordingly, along with 
Dr. Smyttan, l did. We found him candid and intelligent, but quite a native in his 
manners, mode of living, etc. He spoke several languages, and was very desirous to 

bear all that could be said respecting hia own and piker religions.This Sirdar has 

an tucome of about a lakh-and-a-half rupees per annum. He is tine Chief of the 
Xiliahda Brahmans, who are nothing but agriculturists, with the adhikdr (authority) of 
reading the Vedas, and performing all priestly acts, which, they sav, they obtained 
from K;imn Chandra on his journey to Lankd. I would infer from the situation they 
h<d<l, that they roved rather refractory when. Hinduism was originally propagated 
in this province, and that they obtained their peculiar privileges as a bribe to obedi¬ 
ence ’ Whether they are cultivators, or proprietors of the soil, raised to the Brfthman- 
hand, or "Brrfhmans who have become cultivators it is of course difficult to say. 
Their A'ryan form is not so marked as that of the generality of BnChmans. Perhaps 
they are a mixed race, 


* 
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their first settlement in India, either by their forming connexions with 
Slmdras as their fourth wives according to the ancient permission 
r f the Hindu Sh&stras, or with other Brahmans into whose families an 
effusion of Shudra blood had in this way been made by the adop ¬ 
tion (also of old permitted by the Sh&stras) oi the mixed issue 
into the Br&hman caste. In fact they do not appear to did or much 
from tintype of some of the European nations, especially of those 
who have claims to Roman descent. Their costume vs generally of a 
simple but not unbecoming character. Their turbans are on the 
whole of a graceful form, though not so large as those of many of the 
other natives of India. On their brows they wear the sectarial marks 
of the Vaishnavas, Vishnu being their favourite deity. The 
iSbnmalia arc now scattered not only Through several ot the provinces 
of’K&jput&mi, but through Gujarat and Ivacbha, Central India, 
the countries bordering on the Indus, and the island of 
Bombay, at a single locality of which (Vaiukeshwar) about 300 of them 
took up their abode in the rains of 1805. In consequence of tlm 
dispersion of their body (in some cases existing for several 
centuries) they have been broken up into several distinct castes, most 
of which now neither cat nor interma ry with one another. A- 
m mg these may be mentioned (89) the M a ? w adz & A r >■ m ct 1 1 , 
(90) the Mevddi ShrzmdU (not indisposed to marry with one 
another). (91) the Kachhi ShrzmdU, (92) the Kd{hiavddi 
8 h r im d l h (93) the 0 nj a r d t i 8 h r % m d l «, (subdivided again 
into the Ahmaddlddi Shr/mdlz, (94) tknSnrafi ShrrtbdU, 
(95) the Ghoghdrt Sh 'imdlU (9d) the Khamhdti Shri- 
m d l ?; etc.) who do not intermarry with the others. They are also divided 
into two castes, founded on the VMas which they profess, (97)—the 
Yaju r v e d i (White and Black), and (98) the Sd mavddloi the 
Ivauthmni SUklfa. In the former there are seven Gotras, or lines of 
family lineage—the 0 an tain a, Shandilya, the ChanrMs. Lmdavaiu 
M and alas (or Maudala) Ivapinjalas (or Rapichalas). In the latter there 
are also seven Gotras, the Shaunakas, Bharadvaj, Parashara, IvaushiLas^. 
Vats as, Aupaumnynva and lx ashy apa. Most of all their classes are either 
mendicants or oflhsiating priests, though secular service appears to be on 
the increase among them. They actas gurus and Ceremonial Brahmans 

* The Yajurvtftii ShrimTlf? say that they belong to the Mardam Shakha. U 
'hirdand with them a corruption of MridhyamHiut ? 
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to the SlirfmiXli. Poraval, and Patolya, and [Inala Vanyas (mer¬ 
chants) and Bonis or goldsmiths; and about 5,000 of them, now 
apart fixnn thteir brethren, act as gurus to the Osvaias, a class of 
mercantile Jain as, and are called (87) 0 s v d l a B r a h m ans. A 
favour!re Kuladevi, or family goddess, among them is that of 
Mahalakshmi, the spouse of Vishnu, a celebrated image of whom 
was transferred from Bhinmal to Anhilpur, or Patftan in the times 
of the Gujarat Kings. The celebrated Sanskrit poet Mtigha, who 
is said to have lived in the times of Bhoja Rajd, belonged to 
their fraternity. Their greatest living ornament is Dalpataram 
Daya, the Kaviraj, or poet laureate of Gujarat, who is also dis¬ 
tinguished for his historical research, and sincere aims at social 
reform. This stirring author and singer supposes that there are 
5*000 BhrkmCK houses in Kaohha and Kathiawad; 5,000 in 
Gujarat; and 35,000 in Mar wild, and Mewitd, exclusive of 50 of impure 
birth called (88) Do short near Ahinartubad, 1,500of them being ii> 
Jodhpur (the capital of MftntAd) alone,* Captain JJoileau gives the 
number of Bhnmdli and Pahimfi Brahmans at Jodhpur in 1835 at 
1,000 houses and 5,000 of population.f The BbrfrnaUs, overlooking 
geographical boundaries* claim connexion with the Brdvidas. 

(99-107.) The Mod has. 

The M od ha .8 r 6. k m a n s receive their name from the village of 
Modhdnd , near Siddhapura, They are fabled to have received this 
village as a Knahriarpana on the occasion of the marriage of Rama to 
Bba ! They arc subdivided into several distinct castes, which neither 
eat nor intermarry with one another. 

(99.) The Trivedl Modhas receive their designation from 
their professing the third, or Bama-veda, or from their professing three 
of the Vedas. Bhivarara of Sarkhej (near AhmadaMW) one of their 
number, who flourished about two hundred years ago, was distinguished 
ior his learning, and composed several works illustrative of the cere¬ 
monial ot the 8aina-veda, as the Subodham, Bhauti-Ohi nt&manf, etc. 

(100.) The C h a t u r -v e cli Mo d h a s receive their designation 
'i’Oiu their professing the fourth or Atliarva-veda, or any one of the 
four Vedas. 


* Jnatf-nibnndha, pp. 46-47. 

f i'ersoaa! Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of Rijwant, pp. “37 -»S, 
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From these two classes of Modbas have sprung the following addi¬ 
tional' castes :• — 

(101.) The A cj ill an a (query A' gi a sa n a * or Agy a-r a ks h a- 
n a?*) Modk a s< 

(102-) The. T r ip d l a M o d h a s . 

( 1030 The A i } a d i V h s. a n v d n d M o d h a $ . 

(10 4,) Th e E k dd as h d d h r a M a d h a $ 

(1050 The Tdnduiothct Modhas , and UtanjaUya Mo 
dh <**■ 

(10G.) ThV Jdthimala Motlhas , and Chat urverfi Dili 
n oj a M'o d h a s . 

(1070 ^ h e ft h 1 n °3 a W 0 $ ^ a s ' 

Besides these castes of Mochas there are various provincial, associa¬ 
tions of Modhas terming other distinct castes in the matter of food 
and intermarriage.| 

Xhe Modhas reckon themselves Dnividas, They are now found 
principally in the Almiad&bad and Kheda aillalis; but are widely 
scattered in other districts, coming as far as Bombay, following the 
Mudha Banyas, to whom they act as Gurus, The Sama-V6dis are the 
most numerous among them. Considerable numbers of them are 
idler* and unscrupulous mendicants. 

(108.) The V A l ra i k a s * 

The Vd hnitias take their name from the Bisln Valmika. r L|iey 
;.,re found in the Khedd, Khambhat, and I'dat districts. A few of 
them were at BanAras in 1823. Professors are found among them , it 
is said, of the four Vedas. They are Bhikshukus and cultivators. 
They profess to be strict observers of caste. 

(109.) The Ndradilas . 

The Nd r a d i k a $ (so named i rotu the sago N&radaj are located 
in Khambhat, and its neighbourhood. A few of them were at Banaras 
in 1828. They profess the SAma and Black Yajvir-Vedas. They are 
cultivators, mendicants and servants. They are not a numerous body 
of Brahmans. 

(HO.) T h e K a l i ny a s . 

Phe }ial i n gas are a division of the Pane ha- Gan da Brahmans, now 
principally settled at Kalingapatan on the southern coast of Orissa, 

♦ Firtf-keepers. See Asiatic Researches, vol. xvit p. 490 

+ thiiUi-nibaudha ol Dalpatram HnyA, pp. 54*50. 




who will be onwards mentioned. They have certainly now no recog¬ 
nizable settled offsets in "Gujarat, whatever they may have had in the 
time of the Gujarat princes of Auhilfipur. Indiv iduals of the original 
stock may still be visitors or pilgrims in Gujarat.. 

(111.) The Tiling as. 

The Til i n g ti s are the same as the Tailapgas already mentioned.* 
Their settled offsets in Gujarat are now extinct, though individual 
Br&hmans of the Tailanga country visit the principal places ol Hindu 
pilgrimage in Gujarat as Siddhapur, Dvaraka, Pattan Somndth , 
Dakor, &c. 

(112.) The B h d rgav a s . 

The Bhdrgavas derive their designation from Bhdrgava , the adjec¬ 
tive form of Bhrigu , the name of one of the ancient Kish is. Their chief 
habitat is the district of Bharoch, which must have got. its name from a 
colony of the school of Bhrigu having been early established in this 
Kshetra , probably granted to them by some conqueror of the district. 
In the name Barygaza given to it by Ptolemy we have a Greek cor ¬ 
ruption of Bhrigukshetra , (the territory of Bhrigu) or Bhrigukachha 
{the tongueland of Bhrigu). Speaking of the Bhdrgavas Dr. Drummond,}: 
in his Grammatical Illustrations, says :— u These Brahmans are indeed 
poor and ignorant. Many of them, and other illiterate Gujaratis, 
would in attempting to articulate Bhrigukshetra, lose the half in 
coalescence, and call it Barygacha , whence the Greeks, hav ing no ch, 
wrote it Barygaza.” The Bhdrgavas are certainly rising under the 
British government. One of them, Kishandas Jogaldas, was reckoned 
the best pleader in the Saddar Adalat at Bombay in 1830. He took 
an active part in the public discussions held in the Scotch Mission- 
honse that year, in which he certainly showed more truthfulness and 
honesty than some of the other advocates of Hinduism.§ These 
discussions were renewed with me by t 7 Bhargavas in Bharoch in 
*Tantiary 1835. On that occasion th s iioted the V6das without 

scruple, and candidly admitted that t dtyatri is addressed simply 

* See above, pp. 5(T-55. 

t He denominates it Bocguyd!;# l/tAirogiov, and , '3 of it as OU the Hamad (Nannadtf) 

viver. Ptol. Geo. lib. vii. Ed. Bertii. p. 203. 

t Drummond’s Glossary appended to Illustrations of the Mar., Guj., and Eng. Lan¬ 
guages. 

$ See Oriental Christian Spectator, vul. i. p. 18(1, 
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to the sun, without a resort to any of the usual far-fetched Vedantist 
deductions. They are of the Madhyandina Sliakha of the White 
Yajur-Veda. * 


(113.) The M d l a v is or Met lav Has. 

This is a name which has arisen from the province ol M a l w a , of 
which Sir Johp. Malcolm says, “ There is perhaps no part of India 
where the tribes of JBnihinans are so various, and their numbers so 
great, as in Central India.”* Many of the Gujarati Br&hmans of 
different castes have settled in Malwd, and many of the Malwd Brah¬ 
mans in Gujarat. There is, nevertheless, a caste of Brahmans called 
Mdlavis, par excellence, some of whom liave entered Gujarat. 

(1 14.) T he N a n d u d n a s. 

The N a n d u d n a s or N and a v « n « s are named from the village 
of N and av ana , in Mar war ; but an offset of them is said to be 
found in a village near Bharoch. They are said to be principally 
Yajurvedis.f 

(115.) The Bh a rathdnas. 

The Bharathdnas are also named after their village in M&rwar. 
An tect from them is found on the banks of the Narmada above 
Bharoch. 

(116.) The F ushharanas . 

The P u s h k a r a n a s , or P okk a r a n a s , derive their name from 
the Pushkara, or Pokhar Lake, near A'jmlr.J They are scattered over 
all the R&jputana states, and the neighbouring provinces. “ The 
Pokharna Brahmans,” says Dr. Irvine, “ are said to have been Belddrs 
who dug out Pushkar lake, and in consequence were created Brahmans. 

* Memoir of Central India, vol, ii. p. 124. 

f See under Pallivalas, in advance. 

| “ Pushkar,” says Colonel Tod, “ is the moat sacred lake in India ; that of 
Mauusarovar in Thibet may aloi^e compete with it in this respect. It is placed in the 
centre of the valley, which here: nes wider, and affords abundant space for the 

numerous shrines and cenotaphs vbich the hopes and fears of the virtuous and 

the wicked amongst the magnate? dia have studded its margin. It is surrounded 
by sand-hills of considerable in .de, excepting on the east, where a swamp 

extends to the very base of the b ins. The form of the lake may be called an 

irregular ellipse. Around its mai . xcept towards the marshy outlet, is a display 
of varied architecture. Ev^erv Hindu family of rauk has its niche here for the pur¬ 
poses of devotional pursuits when they could abstract themselves from mundane 
affairs. The most conspicuous are those erected by Raja Man of Jayapur, Abilya 
Bal, the Holkar Queen, Jowahir Mai of Bhartpur, and Biji Singh of Marwrfr. The 
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They still worship the Kodhali or pickaxe at the Dasara ; they are 
most numerous at Pokharn in Murwar.’’* Buying and selling are now 
their main concern ; and tlicy are much employed by the M&rwadl 
merchants. Some of them are settled in tlie Khedd zilla in Gujarat, 
and some of them visit Bombay. 

(117.) The S&rasvatas. 

Sdrasvata is a generic name of one of the Pancha-Gauda classes, 
to be afterwards noticed. There are two castes of them in Gujarat, 
the Sara th i'y a S d r a s vat as, and th e S i n dh a, v a-Sdrasvata s 
(already noticed).f They are principally found in Kathiawad, though 
they are widely scattered and extend even to Bombay. They profess 
the White Yajur-veda. The So ra tiny as are the priests of the Khatris 
(remnants of the Kshatriyas) and the Parajya goldsmiths ; and the 
Sindhavas (as already said) of the Lohdnas, and Bhanas&lis. Some 
of them are schoolmasters. But few of them engage in secular era- 
ployrnent. The two castes don’t eat together, or intermarry with one 
another; though the Sindhavas (as formerly noticed) eat with 
Lohanas and Bhanasalis. Neither of the castes uses animal food in 
Gujarat, though the Sindh Sarasvatas do so in their own country. 
They are both Smarttas. The Sorathiya Sarasvatas don’t eat with 
the Sarasvatas of other provinces. Some of them are settled in 
Kdjputana.J 

cenotaphs are also numerous. The ashes of .Taya Appa, who was assassinated at Ndgor, 
are superbly covered ; as are those of his brother Santaji, who was killed during the 
siege of that place. By far the most conspicuous edifice is the shrine of the creator 
Brimha (Brahma), erected about four years ago, by a private individual, if we may 
so designate Gokul Pdk, the minister of Sindya; it cost the sum of 1,30.000 rupees 
(about £15,000) though all the materials were at hand, and labour could be had ior 
almost nothing. This is the sole tabernacle to the One God which I ever saw or 
hare heard of in Tndia. The statue is quadriiirons ; and what struck me as not a little 
curious was that the sihra , or pinnacle of the temple, is surmounted by a cross.” Tod's 
Rajasthan, vol. ii pp. 773-74. The shrine here deferred to did not appear to me, when 
I visited it in 1800 with my kind friend Dr. Small, to be of the costly character here 
indicated. It is dedicated not to Brahma, the fountain of deity in the Vtfdiiritic sense ; 
but to Brahma, the consociate of Vishnu and Shiva. There is one other temple de¬ 
voted to Brahma in th® Panjtib. Very few Pokharna Brahmans are now found at 
Pokhar. The temples are in charge of Brdhmans of other castes, except that of 
Brahma, which is cared for by devotees. 

* Topography of Ajmere, p. 90. 

f See p. 105, above. 

X Information of Nardvana Rdmachanrlra Bhatta. 



( 118 .) T h e K h a day at a s. 


The JChaddyatas get their name from the town of Ivhad&t, on the 
banks of the V&trak in the Kh6da Collectorate, in which they are still 
found, as well as in the AhrmUdbad and Bharoch zillahs. They are 
principally Rigv4dis and YajurvAdis, and act as priests and gurus. 

(119.) The Mdrus. 

The Ma rus derive their name from Mdru or Aide wad (the 
region of death, from its great deserts); but there are not now many 
Brahmans in Gujarat who go under this general designation. A tew 
are mentioned by the Rev. J. V. 8. Taylor as being at Khedii. 

(120.) The D dhituas. 

The D d h i m a s get their name from the tribe of Rajputs so- 
called (to be afterwards noticed), with which they are associated. 
The offset of them in GujarAt is known by its wandering propensities. 
They belong to the A'di-Gauda, and are Yajurvedis. 

(121.) The C hovishas. 

The C hovishas are of high pretensions, of the “ twenty-fourth 
grade ” in dignity. They are divided into M o t a s and N hinds 
« Great, ones,” and “ Small ones." They are found at Baroda, and at 
Sinor and Janor near the Narmada. They protess the SAma, Black 
Yajur, and Rig-V6das. 

(122.) The Jdmlus . 

The Jam, bus are the Brahmans of the town of Jambusara 
in the Bharoch Collectorate near the Gulf of Cambay. Priestly frater¬ 
nities seem to have existed at this place in early times; for, according 
to Dr. Bum’s Copperplate Grants, translated by Professor Dowson,* 
the villages and grounds, in certain measurements, of Pariyachasa and 
ShirishaPadraka, and of Jambusara itself, were granted by Chal.ikya 
and Gurjjara princls in Samvatsara 380, 385 and o94, (A. D. 322, 
328, and 337). The Brdhmans of these fraternities (whose gotras are 
mentioned) are said to be of the - Kapva, A’shvaldyana, Kauthuma, 
and Pippalada Shakhas, to which I believe their local suc¬ 
cessors still more or less belong. These Brdhmans are now principally 
astrologers, mendicants, or cultivators. A very bad character has been 
given of them by Surgeon Thpmas Marshall in his excellent statistical 

* Joiuu. of K. A. 8 m New Series, vol. i. p. 268-283. 
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report of the Jambusar Pargana; but his evidence has been mitigated 
by the not less excellent “ Memoir of the Zillah of Baroche,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel Monier Williams, from which the following is a quotation, re¬ 
ferring not only to the Jambu but other Brahmans of this part of Gu¬ 
jarat :—“ Brahmans of different sects are found in this collectorate, as 
Patels, Bhagdars, and cultivators * performing, like other cultivators, 
the manual labour of tilling the ground. The villages where this is the 
case indicate, perhaps, in general, inferior management; and it is, there 
is reason to believe, more difficult to preserve the rights of Government 
unencroached upon, where the Patels and Bhagdars are Brahmans, 
than in other villages. These Brahmans differ little or nothing in 
dress and appearance from their brother husbandmen of the country; 
they are sunburned and rugged, and exhibit nob the sleek skin or 
pampered person, which many people associate with the word 4 Brah¬ 
man,’ in the notion that they are all of the sacerdotal order. A large 
proportion of the Brahmans of Gujarat are m^tahs, writers, revenue 
officers, desais, etc.; they are, indeed, an highly useful race of people 
in this quarter. It is rare to see any of them engaged in a military 
life, although there are instances of it. In a paper of Mr. Marshall, 
which I have only very lately seen, and which is, I believe, likely to 
be. published in the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, the 
very worst character is given to this caste; and I think it but fair to 
say, that my experience does not at all corroborate the statement,” ' 
(122.) The Mar e thus f o r M a h dr as lit r as . 

There are numerous M ar at lid Brahmans resident in Gujarat, 
especially since the establishment of the Gaikawad Government at 
Baroda; but they are all now in social and religious fellowship with 
the respective castes in the country from which tlioy take their name. 

(123.) The Dad kick ds. 

The Dadh ichas take their name from one of the Iiishis. They 
beg, cultivate land, or act as Gurus. They are found at Valavad on 
the Main. Speaking of them, the Ndpalas, and others already men¬ 
tioned, the Rev. Mr. Taylor thus writes to mo : “ Many of the castes 

are numerically insignificant. In such there is a tendency to dwindle 
away. This is the case with the Napalas, and I think also with the 
Badhlchasr* 

* Colonel Monier Williams, p. 96, 

. f So, often thus pronounced and written in Gujarat. 
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(124.) The Lai d t a s . 

The Laid tas are said by some to be in Kachha, near Lakhpat^ but 
I did not recognize any of them in that locality, when I visited it with 
Dr. Duff in 1810. By others, but their opinion is probably incorrect, 
they are said to be denominated from the ancient province of Lata , 
located by Ptolemy (under the name of Larikci) near the Narmada and 
Baragnza,- 

In lists of the Eighty-four Castes presented to me in 
1841 by the Darbar of Rajkot, and by a learned Brahman 
of the same place, the following castes, not inserted in 
other tables, occur:— 

(125.) The Vatu l a s. 

The V'a tula s are said to belong to the neighbourhood of Amreli 
in Kathiawiid. 

(126.) Th e B o r sidh a 8 . 


The B or sidh a s, who profess the White Yajur-Veda, are named 
from their ancestor Varahsiddhah , of whom the Rev. J. V. 8. Taylor, 
of Borsad, thus writes to me : — 

° He founded a settlement in these parts which was named after 
him, and is # now corrupted into Borsad . They say this was about 
Samvat 712, when this part of the country was cleared of jungle, and 
settled by Vamhsiddha and several other Siddhas, who have left their 
names in other places ending with$ad. n Some of the neighbours 
of these Borsad Brahmans don’t assent to this dignified account of their 
origin, but say they were originally only Rabadis, or camel herdsmen. 
Perhaps this belief may have originated in their having married some¬ 
time or other, women of that caste. I am not able to make an adjudi¬ 
cation between the parties in this case, 


(126.) The Golavdlas . 

The Golavdlas perhaps correspond with tbc Golds of other 
districts, ns being of mixed origin. Some would make them Gohila- 
vdlas } from an alleged connexion with the Gohil Rajputs. I have been 
told that they are found at Barya in the Kheda zillah, and, as strag¬ 
glers, in Khandesh. 


* Ptol. Geo. ib. vii. Bert. p. 203. The few natives, who know anything of Ldta, 
place it fan her to the East, as in the Dasha-Kumtlra Charitra. From Lata, the Lad 
Vanyas receive their designation. 
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(127.) The Praydr/avdlas . 

The P r a y d g av d l a 8 are from the junction of the Ganga and 
V.rumnA. I have known of the designation in Gujarat merely as ap¬ 
plied to Brahmans who have become wandering devotees and solicitors 
for the Pruyaga pilgrimage. 

(128.) The Ndy ahav diets . 

The N cty ah aval as may have got their designation from officiat¬ 
ing for Koli NAyaks. They are found near Dv&rild. 

(129.) The Hih a las. 

The Hi halas are the Brahmans of OrisA. An offset of them is 
said to be found at Dehagaum, north of Ahmadabdd. They act as gurus 
to cultivators, and have not a high standing in their neighbourhood. 

(129.) The Pa lliv4-las. 

The Pa lliv a la Brdhmans receive their name from the town of PAH,' 
the commercial capital of Mdrwad in Rajputana. They have twelve 
gotras. My informant was a Sdrna-Vedi.* They are shrafs, merchants, 
and cultivators, but serve only in their own caste. They don’t eat 
or intermarry with other Brahmans. They are found in Jodhpur, 
JBhikamr, and Jaisalmir, and some others of the Rajput states. 
A few of them are at Dilli, Agra, and in the Panjab, Gujarat, and 
Mewad. Only one or two of them are in Bombay. They are Smartas, 
and don’t use animal food. They don’t drink the water of the houses 
of their own daughters, or any persons not helongingto their own castes. 
They don’t eat with those of their own caste, who have got isolated 
from them as with the Gurjas and Mewad PalivAlas. They belong 
to the Kanyakubja division of the Br&hmans. u The Nandavuna and 
Pallivala Brahmans are traders • were formerly located at Nandavana 
and PAH, and were there chiefly robbers, conducting their excursions 
on horseback. They subsequently became traders. I hey are said still 
to worship a bridle on the Dasara, in memory of their forme., state.”f 
They are scattered through the north of India as Bohras, or middlemen 
between the cultivators and Government.” 

(130.) The Mathuras . 

The M Athur a s, or 'M at hv l as, aro earned from the city of 
Mat,hurt. 1 have not been able to hear anything satisfactory respect- 
ing their location in Gujarat. 

* Chunilat Bastarfma. t '‘vine’s Topography of Ajmer. 
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(131.) T h e M a i t h lias. 


The M a i t h i l a $ , or Brahmans of Mitkild , are now only known 
in Gnjar&t as visitors from the East of India. 

(132.) The Ku l a h has . 

This is a name obviously given to a certain class of Brahmans not 
born in lawful wedlock. 

(133.) The 73 e duds. 

The B edu d s get their name (or nickname ?) from Bedu , a, water pot. 

( 1 34.) T h e R a v a vd las. 

The B a v a v d l a s ( Ravdlas ?) are said to get their names from a 
village named KavtL They are found at Nady&d and other places in the 
Kheda collectorate. 

(1 35.) T h e I.) a s h a h a r a s . 

The Das h a h a r a s are said to be found near Aahilwada Patau. 
They are worshippers of D4vi. 

(136.) The Karndtihas . 

The K a mat i k a s are now known in Gujar&t only as visitors from 
the Kanarese country. 

(137.) The Taldjiyas. 

The Taldjiyas get their name from the ancient town of 
Taldjdy lying on the coast of the peninsula of Gujarat, to the 
south-west of GhoghtL* They are principally Yajur-vedis of the 
Madhymidiua Shakha. They arc now found at Jambusar, Surat, Bom¬ 
bay and JSasik. Many of them are shopkeepers. 

(138.) The P dr as k a r iy a s. 

The P d r d s h a r l ya s are named from the sage Parashara. They 
are said to be found in the south-east of Kathiawacl, and in the 
Jodhpur State. 

(139.) The A' bhi r as . 

The A'bhiras are of Rajput origin. They have got their name, 
as already mentioned, from their acting as priests to A'bhiras, now 
popularly called A 1 h i r s ,f 

* There are Buddhist caves itt the neighbourhood of these towns, first brought to my 
notice by H. Voting, Esq., and the Rev, James Wallace. See Journ. of B. R. R. A. S. 
I 860 . 

f See before p. 2(>. 
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(140.) The K u n d v, s . 

Of the K u n du s I have not been able to hear anything/ The word 
K u n d a h in Gujarati means either a vessel, or an ornament of the ear. 

(141.) Th e Hi r a n y aj iy as . 

The II i v a n y aj iy a s seem now unknown in Gujarat, though 
they are said to be found in Rdjputana and at Banaras. 

(142.) The M as t d n a s. 

The Md s ta n a s (M a hast li d n i ?) are cultivators like the 
Bhatelas.* I found great numbers of them at Siddhapura, the religious 
capital of GujarAt, in 1859. They have abandoned Brahmanieal rites, if 
indeed they ever practised them. 

(143). Th e aS t h i t i s has . 

Of these so-called Brahmans nothing certain can now be heard. 

The following additional castes are named in a list of 
the u eighty-four” furnished to Dr. Drummond by Bha- 
vamshankar of Bharoch : — 

(144) Freda tav alas ; (445) A? d m p u r a s, of the village 

of Rainpur, now found in the Pargana of D&kor, and professing the 
Sama Veda ; (146) Ji las; (147) Tiloty as, said to be found 
at Umru in the Khdda zillah; (1 48) I) u r m a l a s ; (149) Kodav a s, 
belonging to the village of Koda , near Cambay; (150) Han a s hu n a s 
(query, Andushi ?) said to be found near Cambay; (151) S h ev adds, 
a class of Rajgitrus (to be afterwards noticed), who occupy themselves 
not only in the usual services of the lldjgors , but perform literary and 
priestly labour for the Jairias; (152) Titragas; (153) 

H a sul d da $(?); (154) M a g m a r y a s ; (155) li dy a th ala 8 ; 
and (156) Chap lias, some of whom were at Surat in 1827. Of 
these Brahmans, it will be noticed, little is now known. 

Of the following castes of Gujarat Brahmans I have 
heard, though I have not found their names in any of 
the lists usually circulated. { 

(157.) The Bar adds. 

The Bar adds are the ancient Brahmans of the province of 
Bar add, now possessed by the Jaitva Rina of Porbaudai. 

* See before p. 109. 
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(158.) Th a Bhuka n iy a s . 

The BUukaniya* are Haid to be in Kathidw&d. 

(159.) The Gar o das. 

The Ga r o d a s are the priests of the Antyaja Dheds ; with whom 
they eat, but don't intermarry. They look like Brdhmans, and speak 
Gujarati. 

(160,) T h e Tap odan a s. 

The Tap od ana IMhtnans are found on the banks of the Tapti 
near Surat. * Most of them are cultivators; and many of them act as 
dujdris of the temples of Shiva, the offerings at which, contrary to 
general -usage, they accept. They have consequently not the respect 
of the local Brahmanhood. They are much in the position of the 
Gaurava Pujaris of the MarAthi Country. 

The R ajg u r u s, B h atlas , and Ch d r a n a s will 
be noticed in connexion with Rajputana. 

Speaking of the Gurjjara Brfihmans in general, my obser¬ 
vant friend the Rev. J. Van S. Taylor writes as follows : 
— Many of the castes are numerically insignificant. 
In such there is a tendency to dwindle away. This is 
the case with the Nap a las, and I think also with 
the I) a d h i c h as . I' requent intermarriage, producing 
physical deterioration, especially when the blood is 
poisoned by disease, is one cause of this. Another cause 
is the non-marriage of widows. Widows are at once a 
loss to the population and their own caste. But Bfah- 
manis sometimes become feeders to other castes. Many 
Rajputs, Ivolis, Iv.u lamb is, -and Musalmans (I know of one 
case, even of a Bhangi,) get Brdhmanic widows as either 
their second or secondary wives !” 

“ Fro ™ the same cause Bhdra v a or B h a r avada 
castes spring up. These are the progeny of mixtures 
between persons of different Brahmanical castes. They 
are strictly out-castes, and sometimes are numerous 
enough to form a little community among themselves. 
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But there is a great temptation on the part of the small 
• castes to smuggle in Bhardvas , the children of their own 
caste widows. The Ndgaras are said to do this more 
than the others. Their desire to maintain their provin¬ 
cial strength is given as the reason. Natural affection 
and natural resistance to the unnatural restrictions of 
caste may also have their share in inducing to this 
course. 

“ Brahmans in these parts do not give in to the preten¬ 
sions of the [Yallabhdcharya] Maharajas. They consider 
themselves superior to the Maharajas, who are only the 
gurus of the Bhatyas, etc. But Sachora Br&bmans 
act as cooks to the Mahardjas, that is to their attendants 
The Mahardi as do their own cooking” 

In the- early days of the A'ryas both in continental and 
peninsular Gujarat, and in the days of the Hindu kings 
of Anhildvdda Pattan, the Chavaclas (or Sauras), the 
Solankis (or Chalukyas), and the YdghMas,—the Brah¬ 
mans must have had great political influence, though it 
must have been considerably impaired when Kummapala 
(ol the Solankis) and some of his successors becavae 
professors and supporters of the Jaina faith. I 

fhe long-maintained connection (both friendly and 
hostile) of Iiajputdna and Central India with Gujardt 
explains the introduction into Gujarat of various classes 
of Brdhmans from those provinces. That connection, 
now, is principally of a mercantile Character. The 
mercantile classes of Gujarat, in modern times, do more 
lor the Brahmans than the Raj is or Ch iefs who are still 
in power in the districts to which they belong. Consider¬ 
able numbers of Gnrjjara Brahmans now seem inclined to 
become the rivals of the Yanyas in trade. 
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(II.) —The Five Gaudas. 

The Pancha-Gaudas, or Five Classes of Northern Brah¬ 
mans, are, from a Hindu point of view, more corrupted, 
broken, and scattered than the Pancha-Gravidas, or Five 
Classes of Southern Br&hmans. The deterioration of the 
more remote of them (as viewed from a Brahrnarueal 
point of view) occurred, as we have seen in early times.* 
That deterioration, in whatever it may have originated, 
must have been much increased, not only by the great 
wars of the Pandavas and Kauravas, and of the Solar and 
Lunar Races, carried on between the A 'ryan tribes, but 
by the numerous invasions from the exterior of India by 
|Scythians, Persians, Greeks, Parthians, Bactrians, Indo- 
|Scythians, ShaVas, Hunas, Arabs, Tartars, Moghals, and 
f other peoples and tribes; not to speak of the rise and 
j development of Buddhism, and the interior military and 
political contests of later times. In treating of the 
Pancha-Gaudas, consequently, we cannot so distinctively 
refer to them geographically as we have bden able to do 
in. the case of the Pancha-Grfi vidas. ; 

(1.) The Sdrasvala Bnthmans. 

The Sarasvata Brdhmans receive their name from the 
river S&rasvatf which belongs to the north-western 
system of rivers, though it loses itself in the sands of 
the deserts north of Kajputana.f The A'ryas reached 

* Sec vol. i. pp, 261-2, in winch the Sanviras and the people of 
the Panchanada are held up to shame as well as those dwelling beyond 
the Indus. 

t Referring to the Sarasvati, (under the barbarous name of Gaggar, 
which it bears on our olden maps, as noticed by Fr of. H. H. Wilson 
in V. Parana, p. 181), Colonel Tod says: “the (laggar, which rises 
in the Sivdtik, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under tMb walls of 
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its banks, and settled on them, even in Vedic times. 

“ The Slvrasvata,” it is correctly remarked by Colebrooke, 

« wa s a nation which occupied the banks of the river 
S&rasvati. Brahmans, who are still distinguished by 
the name of their nation, inhabit chiefly the Panjab 
or PanchcUiada, west of the river from which they 
take their appellation. Their original language may 
have once prevailed through the southern and western 
parts of Hindustan proper, and is probably the idiom 
to which the name Prakrit is generally appropriated. 

This has been more cultivated than any other among the - 
dialects which will be here enumerated [in the paper 
on the Sanskrit and Pr&krit languages], and it occupies 
a principal place in the dialogue of most dramas. Many 
beautiful poems composed wholly in this language, or 
intermixed with stanzas of pure Sanskrit, have perpetuat¬ 
ed the memory of it, though it may have long ceased to be 
a vernacular tongue. Grammars have been compiled for 
the purpose of teaching this language and its prosody, 
and several treatises of rhetoric have been written to 
illustrate its beauties.”* It is certainly no longer 
spoken as it is found in books ; and the Skrasvata 
Brahmans form the only class of natives of India now 

Bhatner, at which place they have yet their wells in its bed” (Rajasthan, 
vol. ii. p. 295). Tlie river which passes Hansi and HissAr is not 
the Sarasvati but its associated river the Drishad vati, ionning with 
it the boundary of the Brahmavarta of Mann (ii. 17). Hie fearasvati 
is the Sarsuti near Thandsar (Stlianeshvar). A asishtha devotes to it 
two hymns, in the Fifth Ash taka of the Rig- Vdda. Its disappearance 
fin the sandsj is noticed in the Mahabh&rata, and attributed to its 
approach to the [non-A'ryan] Nishadas. See vol. i. p. dol o' this 
work. See on the agreement of the Zend word Hr ra ^jai t i with 
Sarasvati. India Three Thousand Years Ago, p. _ '"'■'S&j 

° Asiatic Transactions, vol. vii. ’?*JV 
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distinctly recognized as connected with the Sdrasvata 
nation. They are found, not only in the Par jab and 
Sindh, where they abound, but in Rajputand, Gujardt, 
the North West Provinces, and even, as we have seen, 
throughout the southern provinces of India.* 

(A .) The Panjab and the adjoining territories form 
at present the principal habitat of the S&rasvatas. 

For the following list of them I am indebted to Pandit 
Radhd Krishna, who is so favourably known for his 
zealous and effective efforts for the advancement of 
female education. He most kindly prepared it for me, 
after no little trouble and research, on his learning my 
need of such a reliable document from Sir Donald F. 
McLeod, the present energetic and philanthropic Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor of the Panjab. I have added to it a few 
notes, some of which are on his own. authority. 

“ I submit,” says the learned Pandit, “ a list of the 
different sections of the Sarsut (Sdrasvata) Ural) mans. 
The total number, as far as I have been able to collect it, 
after consultation with a good many Brahmans, is 469. 
A. complete and accurate list can only be prepared from 
the records and registers of the Pandasf of Hardwdr, 
Thduesar, and Matburd. These contain the genealogies 
of every family of note, any member of which has visited 
the holy places within the last three or four centuries. 
I have compared my list with the books of two Pandas of 
Hardwdr who had lately come here (to Labor), lit will 
be observed that a large, number of the sects have derived 
their names from those of the localities in which their 
ancestors had settled or from the nicknames given to 

» See pp. 29-30, 65 above. 

t Panderers for pilgrims, who wander about extolling the Hindu Tirthas. 
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individuals/* In a book named the. B.haktamala,f 
written by Nabhajx about 400 years ago, the name of 
N/tr&yanadas Navale, one of my ancestors, is mentioned. 
I cannot find mention of any other sect of Sarasvata 
Brahmans in any other book/’ 

“ There are four great classes of Sarasvata Brahmans 
in the Panj&b, according to locality as shown in the list.” 
In this province they occupy the highest place in the 
Brahmanhood. 

Connected with these classes, Radha Kishan makes the 
two following general observations, which quite agree with 
information which 1 have received from other quarters. 
1 . 44 As a general rule Brahmans of one class do not inter¬ 

marry with those of another. But when they settle in differ¬ 
ent districts for a long time, they are compelled to contract 
marriages with those around them, and in course of time 
become intermixed with them. 2. Tribes having nu¬ 
merical values marry their daughter s among themselves, 
but they take the daughters of lower classes ill marriage/’ 
(1.) Baras vat a Brahmans of the districts of Ldhor , A m r i t s ar , 
Bat did, G u rddsp ur , J alandar, Multan , J ha n g , 
arid S h d hp u r .J 

{High Caste.) 

4 SarvaUye. 

5 Pandit, li 


1 NavaJe.§ 

2 Ciiuni. 

3 Ilavade. 


6 Tikhe. 

7 Jhingan. 

8 Kuraadiye.il 


* Some of them, it will also be seen, are named from their ancient 
gotras. 

t Of this work a lithographed edition was published a few years ago 
in Bombay. Manuscripts of it are abundant among the Mardthas. 

t The names in the lists occur in the plural. 

§ P-toj&ti, or of the numerical value of five, from the classes with whom they 
intermarry. 

|| In the districts of Muitdn, Jhang, and Shahpur the tribe of Lamb is included 
instead of Chum'. 

. H To the Ivumadiyd belonged the Raja Saheb Dtiy£L celebrated m the service of 
the Sikh Government. 
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— 9 Jtitle. 

21 Pathak. 

36 Shame-Pofcro. 

10 Mohle or Mole.* * * § 

22 Rural 

37 Bhoja-Potre. 


23 BhAfadwhjl. 

38 Singhd-Potre. 

11 Tikhe-A'ndd. 

24 Jo,ski. 

39 Vatte-Potre. 

12 Jhingan-Pingau. 

25 Skorf. 

10 I>b nnnan-Potre. If 

18 Jetll Petll. 

26 Tirnidi 

41 Bravado. 

14 KumadTye-LumadijriS 27 Mariid.^ 

42 Gaindhar. 

15 Mohle-Bohle.f 


43 Takht Lai ad 


28 Datta. 

44. Sharaa Dash 

16 Bagc. 

*29 Mujhal. 

45 Setpal (or Shetpal) 

17 Kapuriye. 

30 Ohiiibar. 

46 Piishrat. 

18 BhaturiyA. 

31 Bali. 

47 B harad vnjh** * * §§ 

19 MAI (ye. 

32 Mohana. 

48 KAtpale. 

20 Kaliye.‘| 

33 Lava. 

49 Gkotke. 


34 Yaidya. 

50 Pukame. ff 

20| Sdnda. 

35 Prabhdkar.j| 

(Lower Classes.) 

51 Tiddf. 

59 Parashara. 

67 Sangad. 

52 Shrfdhara. 

60 Mohana. 

68 Bli4radvajf.§§ 

53 YiiiAyaktt. 

61 Panjau. 

69 Nage. 

54 Majju. 

62 Tiv&ra. 

70 MakAvar. 

55 KhindaHy^. 

63 Kapala. 

71 Yashishtha.jlH 

56 Harad. 

64 Bhdrkhari. 

72 Dangaval. 

57 Prabhakar.|| 

65 Sodhi. 

73 Jalap. 

74 Trip&ne. 

58 Vhmdeva, 

68 Kaijar. 

75 Bharat 


* Tanjdtl.—The tribe of Pambu was formerly one of these five, but owing to some 
quarrels they were excluded, and the Mohte were admitted in their stead. 

t Panjdtf.—‘ These live are descended from those immediately preceding, to whom 
however they are considered a little inferior.’ 1 

J Pnnjutf. 

§ Ashta Van8hi or of the numerical value of eight. 

it The Prabhilkar servedas soldiers, and were styled Kluin during the Muhammadan 
rule. They never received charitabfe gifts like other Brahmans. 

If Potre is from Putra, a son. 

** Different from that at No. 23. 

ft From No. 36 to 50 are parohits of the Arorn (Vaishya) caste.' 

tt Different from that at No. 35. To some lists the Purli/d are added. 

§§ Different from those numbered 23 to 47. 

I'll So named from their Gotra. 
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70 Gansale. 

114 Marucl. 

152 Salivalian. 

77 Gangahar. 

115 LaladiyA. 

153 Dhande. 

78 JbiLiliL 

116 Tote. 

154 Marnd. 

79 Rikbl (or Rishi). 

117 Kusafit. 

155 BatfirA. 

80 Mand&r. 

118 Ramtal. 

156 Joti. 

81 Brah mi. 

119 Kapdle. 

157 Soyari. 

82 Tejpal. 

120 Masodare. 

158 Tejpal. 

83 PAL 

121 Ratmye. 

159 Kuralpal. 

84 Rupal. 

122 Chandan. 

160 Kalaa. 

85 Lakhanpal. 

123 Churdvan. 

161 Jalap. 

86 Ratanpal. 

124 Mandah&r. 

162 Tinman!. 

87 Shetpal. 

125 Madhare. 

163 Tanganivate. 

88 Bhinde. 

126 Aire. 

164 Jalpot. 

89 DhamL 

127 Lakarphar. 

165 Pattu. 

90 Cbanan. 

128 Kund. 

166 Jasrava. 

91 Randeha. 

129 Kardam. 

167 Jayachand. 

92 Bhuta. 

130 Dhande. 

168 Sanwal. 

93 Rati. 

131 Sahajpal. 

169 Agnihofcri. 

94 KundL 

132 Pabhi. 

170 Agraphakka. 

95 Hasadtnr. 

133 Rati. 

171 Rut hade. 

96 Puuj. 

134 Jaitkd. 

172 BhdjL 

97 Sandhi. 

135 Didriyd. 

173 KuclihL 

98 Bahoye. 

136 Bhatare. 

174 Sail!. 

99 Vi rad. 

13 7 Ka.l L 

175 BhambL 

100 Kaland. 

138 Jalpot, 

176 Medu. 

101 Suran. 

139 Maitra. 

177 MAh ad. 

102 Sudan, 

140 Sankhatre. 

178 Yarnye. 

103 Ojhe. 

141 Ludra. 

179 Sangav. 

104 Bramha-Sukul. 

142 Yyasa. 

180 Sang. 

105 Ilariye. 

143 Paltu. 

181 Nahar. 

106 Gajetfu. 

144 Kirar. 

182 Ghakp&Hye. 

107 Bhanot. 

145 PujA. 

183 Bijraya. 

108 TinimL 

146 Isar. 

184 Narad. 

109 Jalli. 

147 Lftttu. 

18o Kutw&l. 

110 Tole. 

148 DhamL 

186 Kotpal. 

Ill JAlap. 

149 Kalhan. 

187 Kablt. 

112 Chitchot* 

150 Madarkhamb. 

188 Nad. 

1.13 Pddhe or PandhA 151 Dabesar. 

189 Par An) A. 


* Ihirotiits of the !Wj& of Ndbba, PittttM, JiuJ and Kaithitl. 


129 


* 
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WIIAT THE CASTES ARE. 


190 .Kh(5tf. 

201 Karddarn. 

212 

Laliacl. 

191 A'rl. 

202 Jham&n. 

213 

Tid. 

19? Chavbe. 

203 Bangade. 

214 

Kiyi. 

193 Hibrld. 

204 Bhog. 

215 

Liulh. 

194 BancM. 

205 Fande. 

216 

Gdndar, 

195 Machh. 

206 Gande. 

217 

Mali 6* 

196 Snndar. 

207 Pap hi 

218 

Sail!. 

197 Karailage. 

208 Gtfmdho. 

219 

Bhitgi. 

198 Chlubbii. 

209 Dliinde. 

220 

Ptlnde. 

199 Saddl. 

210 To gale. 

221 

Pipar. 

200 Tallan. 

211 Bagdle. 

222 

Jathre, 

(2.) SArasvata 

Brahmans of Kd n g a 

da and 

the adj 


Country. 

(High Caste.) 



1 Osdl. 

5 Naga. 

9 

P anchkarn. 

2 Pandit Kashmiri. 

6 Dikshit. 

10 IUimi 

8 Boixl 

7 Misri Rashmiri. 

11 

Kurudu. 

4 Y6dv<i 

8 Madilmtu. 

12 

A'char lye.* 


(Lower Classes.) 



13 Chithu. 

21 Mait6 

28 

Chhutwan. 

14 Panyalu. 

22 Prot (Purohita) 

29 

Bh anwdl. 

15 puinbu. 

Jadtotrotlyi 

30 

Bain be. 

16 Dehaidu. 

23 Yisht Prot. 

31 

Mangr£diy6. 

17 RukM, 

24 Pddhe Saroj. 

32 

Khnrvadh. 

18 Pambar. 

25 Padhe Khajur4. 

33 

Galvadh. 

19 Gntre. 

26 P/idhe Mahit6. 

84 

D&ngm&r. 

20 Dy a blind u. 

27 Khajure. 

35 

ChalivA16. 


Hill 


(3.) SArasvata Brahmans of D ait d rp u r , II o s h y d rp u r , 
and the Adjacent Country. 

(High Caste.) 

1 Dog re. 4 Lakhanpal. 7 Pilhe Dadiye. 

2 Sarmayf. 5 Padhe Dholb&ivaiyi 8 PMho Ivhindadiye. 

3 Dube. 6 P&dhe Ghohasniy4, 9 Khnjtiriye. 

* u A Ivatooh RAjiC, one of the ancestors of Sansnr Chand, had, it is said, a quarrel 

with the Brahmans of his own country. He therefore caused the above twelve sects to 
settle irv his dominions, and highly honored them. They do not partake of the food 
prepared, by other Brdhmans.” [Some of them, it appears, are of Kashmir origin. | 
The Osdl are subdivided into the ClumdytU, Kaphuri'lldl and CUitu. 

The Ndga are subdivided into Pandarik, Khadapd, and Go«h\ 
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(Lower Clauses.) 


10 Kapahatiye. 

26 Madoie. 

42 Patdu. 

11 Bharadhiyal. 

27 Misar. 

43 JuWtl. 

12 ChaprolriyA 

28 Ohhakotar. 

44 Maite. 

13 JVIakadd. 

29 Jalreiye. 

45 Kakliye. 

14 Ku tall aid! ye 

.30 L£had. 

46 Tak. > 

15 Barad. 

31 S4L 

47 Jhol. 

16 Dagadu. 

32 Bhasul. 

48 Bhadoe. 

17 Yantade. 

33 Pandit. 

49 T&ndL 

18 MuchW. 

34 Changhial. 

50 flhummutiydr. 

19 SamtloL 

35 Lath. 

51 A'L 

20 Dhosd. 

36 Band. 

52 Mirat. 

21 BhatoL 

37 Lai.' 

53 Mukat'L 

22 Rajohad. 

38 Gadotlard. 

54 DalohailiG 

23 Thanik, 

39 ChirnoL 

55 Bhatohaye. 

24 Panyal. 

40 Bad hie. 

56 Tyah/iyd. 

25 Cliibbd. 

41 Shridliar. 

57 Bhatari 

(i,) Sarasvata Brahmans of Jammu , 
neighbouring Hill Country. 

(High Castes.) 

Ja sr o t a y and the 

1 Amgotre. 

7 mdh. 

1.2 Chibar. 

2 Thapp4, 

8 Kbajure Praivot. 

13 BaKye. 

3 Dube. 

9 Jamval Pandit. 

14 Mohan. 

4 Sapoliye Padhe. 

5 BadiyaL 

G Kisar. 

10 Yaidya, 

10| Lat, 

11 Lava, 

(Middle Castes,) 

15 Bambhaval. 

16 Raine. 

24 Vilhdnoch. 

32 Adhotre, 

17 Satotre. 

25 Badu. 

33 Mishra. 

38 Katotre. 

26 Kermiye Pandit. 

34 Par ash a ra, 

19 Lalotre.*' 

27 Banal Padhe. 

35 Bavagotre. 

20 Bhangotre. 

28 MahitA 

36 Mansotre. 

21 Bamnotrc. 

22 Ktlshmm Pandit. 

23 Paiulhotre. 

29 Sudhraliye. 

30 Bhatiad. 

31 Puroch. 

37 Budatluye. 


* “ Jallii Pandit was of this class,” 


wanny 



88 Sudan. 

75 Rajumyd. 

112 Fatal. 

89 Sukho. 

76 Badaknliye. 

113 Katnamyd. 

40 Blni re. 

77 Sirkhandiye. 

114 Gandhargal. 

41 Chan dan, 

78 Tirpdd. 

115 Frith vipal. 

42 Jalotrd. 

79 m\i 

116 Madhotre. 

48 Nahiiotrd. 

80 Saluru. 

117 Kambo. 

41 Khadcrti'6. 

81. Ratanpal. 

118 SarmayL 

45 Sagdol. 

82 Banotre. 

119 Bachhal. 

46 Bhuriyt. 

83 Yantradhdn. 

120 Makhoire. 

47 BaganaoIdnO. 

84 Dadorich. 

121 Jad. 

48 Bajuliye. 

85 Bhaioch. 

.122 BatiaUyc. 

49 Sangde. 

86 Chhaclihiald. 

123 Kit di dab. 

50 Mundd. 

87 Jhangotrd. 

124 Jarnbe. 

51 Sarnachal. 

88 Magdol, 

125 KaramUlviy6. 

52 L&dhunjan. 

89 Phaunphan. 

126 Bath ado. 

53 * Jakhotrd. 

90 Saroeh. 

127 Sigdd. 

54 Lakhanpal. 

91 Gudde. 

128 Garddfyd. 

55 Gauda Purohita. 

92 Kiri6. 

129 Machhar., 

56 Shashgotrd, 

93 Mansotrd. 

130 Baghotre. 

57 Khanotrd. 

94 Thamnotre. 

131 Baiuhasan. 

58 Garook. 

95 Thanmath. 

132 Utriy&l. 

59 Ma.rotre. 

96 Branny e. 

133 Suhandiye. 

60 Upadhu. 

97 Kundan. 

134 Jlrindhad. 

61 Khindhalyd Padb4 

. 98 Gokuliyd Gosain. 

135 Battal. 

62 KaT&udarl. 

99 Ohakotre. 

136 Bhainkhare. 

63 Jar ad. 

100 Bargotr6. 

137 Bisgotre. 

64 Udihal. 

101 Dhamaniyd. 

138 Jlialu. 

65 Ghodo. 

102 Kavde. 

139 Dabb. 

66 Basnotre. 

103 Magdiyaliyd. 

140 Bhuta. 

67 Barat. 

104 M&tkar. 

Ill Katliidlii. 

68 Chargat. 

105 Mahijiye. 

142 Budhdr. 

69 Lavantbth 

106 Thakure Purohita 

143 Paladhu. 

70 Bharangol. 

107 Gallia!. 

144 Jakhotrc. 

71 Jaranghal. 

108 Cham. 

145 Pange. 

72 Gnhaliyd. 

109 Rod. 

146 Solhe. 

73 Dhariaucha. 

110 Labhotrd. 

147 Saguniyd. 

74 Pindluui 

Ill Redatklyik 

148 Sanhoch. 
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140 Duh&l. 152 JMvdu. 155 Khaphankho. 

150 Bap do. 153 JMpluUlu. 

151 Kanungo, 154 Kallye. 

In these lists I Have followed the manuscripts (Roman and Nagari) 
of Ra.dh& Krishna, comparing them sometimes with my own less copious 
lists. For some of my lists I have been indebted, through Sir Donald 
McLeod, to Navin Chandra, a promising and amiable Pandit from 
Bengal. 

The lists given above, there is reason to believe, 
are nearly complete. T have found it impossible to keep 
separate in them all the marriage caste associations 
of the Sarasvatas of the Panjilb. Some of these, like 
those of the commencement of the lists, consist only 
of parties connected with five family designations, a 
circumstance which, however gratifying to the pride of 
their castes, must he very inconvenient in a social point 
of view. The N&gas, for purposes of intermarriage, 
are said to number twelve families, and the Babe, even 
fifty -two. Though in these cases there is a wider latitude, 
the restriction of choice which exists is to be regretted. 

There are some classes of Brahmans, of equivocal 
standing among the Sarasvatas of the Punjab, which, 
with the exception of the Duttus^ are not included in 
the preceding lists. 

(1.) Among these are the Bhojahas , worshippers of Devi, 
who are most numerous at Jvalamukhl (where streams of natural gas 
are kept ignited). Respecting them Rfclha Krishna says : “ It must 

be stated that the other Brtihmans of Jvulamuklu do not recognize 
them as Brahmans, but say they are descended from a servile class of 
agriculturists, who •from their own connexion with the temples have 
declared themselves Brahmaus.” Possibly the degradation of these 
Bhojftkas may have originated in the possession by their ancestors of the 
Jvalamukhl' temples when they were connected with Buddhism.* 

* On the. JvillamuH.j temples and the connexion of some of them with Buddhiam. 
see the interesting and instruct ive u Travels in Kashmir and the I awjab of the Baiun 
Charles Hligel (Col. Jervis’s translation), pp. 42-47. 





(2.) Another class of the character referred to is that of the 
“ M o y a i s , or .ftf a v alas , said to derive their narno from a place 
called Mava , now desolate. They are extensively scattered over the 
Panjab, especially near Amritsar. They are expensive in their marri¬ 
age habits, and were suspected of female infanticide.* The fears of the 
practice of this great atrocity aro not confined to them, u The sus¬ 
picion of female infanticide,” says the Pandit R&dha Kishan, “ is not 
confined to the Moyals. Though much has been done by the Govern¬ 
ment to put a stop to this most heinous social crime, yet the cause 
which mainly leads to it (i. e. the high expenses of marriage) lias riot 
yet ceased to operate.f” 

(3.) With the Barasvata Brahmans of the Panjab have been 
associated many immigrant Brahmans from Kashmir, as partly appears 
from the preceding lists., Among these immigrant Kd $ h m i r i 
Brahmans, was the celebrated Raj& Dinanath Diwan, tho Talleyrand 
of the Panjab, and his brother-in daw Pandit Bhanlcarndth.| 

(4.) The Tage Brahmans of the Panjab are generally cultivators. 
They belong to the Gauda division of the Brahmanhood. They care 
little about religious rites of any kind. Yet, as if compensating for 
their indifference in this matter, they profess to abstain from flesh and 
fish, in which Gauda as well as Sarasvata Brdhmans freely indulge. 
They take widows as concubines. They are found principally on the 
banks of the Sarasvatf, near Thanesar. 

(5.) Hu s ei hi Brahmans , who have partially conformed to 
Muhammadanism, aro here and there found wandering about the Panjab. 
Since T wrote the notice of them (under the Brahmans of the Maha¬ 
rashtra, § 1 have begun to suspect that their origin, may have been 
connected with the Brdhman to whom the Muh&mtnadan founder of 
the Bahmanl dynasty of the Dakhan was so much indebted. 

((>.) The D a tt a B r d h m a n s employ themselves in agriculture 
and serve as soldiers. They are widely scattered. 

(7.) The Dagv an ta Bra h m a n s are religious mendicants 
calling themselves Brdhmans and abstaining from animal food. 

(8.) The Achdrja Brdhmans perform funeral rates, and 
are consequently considered impure.|| 

* Cave Brown’s Indian Infanticide, p, 125. 
f Notes forwarded to the author. 

'1 Griffin's Panjab Chiefs, p. 253. Divan Ajodhya Prasdd was also from Kashmir; 
but judging from his name, he probably belonged to the Kdnyakubja Brdh manhood, 

§ See above p. 2D. |] Notes on Panjdb Photographs. 





The Sdrasvatas of the Panjab have no diversity in 
regard to their Yaidik profession. They all belong to 
the Madhyandlria Shaldui of the Shulda Yajurvdda. 
Hindu sectarianism, however, is apparent among them, 
though not to the extent that it is in Southern and 
Western India. The most learned man connected with 
them is the philanthropies! Pandit R&dhd Kish an, to 
whom I have been so much indebted in connexion with 
these notes. Writing of him, Mr. Griffin says: “ Rddha 
Ivishan resides at Lahore, where he is much respected. 
His exertions in the cause of education have been great. 
He was one of the first to advocate female education, 
and when the American Mission opened an English 
School at Lahore, the sons of Pandit Rddhd Ivishan were 
among the first scholars. In the same way he 
sent one of his sons to study at the Lahore Medical 
College, when it was first opened, and when the preju¬ 
dices of the Natives against it were very strong. The 
Pandit is distinguished as a Sanskrit scholar, and is well 
versed in Hindu law.’’*' He was chosen by His Highness 
JRanjit Singh to be the tutor of the young prince Dalip 
Singh; but an instructional course different from what 
he would have observed (even though libei’ality would 
in all probability have been its characteristic) was destined 
for that ingenuous and clever youth. The Bible when 
read to him, even by a Hindu, excited his attention and 
interest; and illustrated, as it was, by the Christian 
example of Sir.John Login and others around him, 
was brought home to his heart in demonstration of 
the Spirit and with power. The embracement of 

* Panjdb Chiefs, p. 263. In (lie context Mr. Griffin gives an interesting account of 
the family of the Pandit. 


* 



Christianity,’ in its simplicity and parity, was the 
consequence.* 5 


The Sdras vata Brdhmans of the Panjdb are in regard 
to secular industry very unlike their brethren of the same 
denomination in Southern India. Many of them are 
Purohitas,f or family priests. Great numbers of them 
are said to be rapacious mendicants and astrologers. Their 
character in these respects is noticed by Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the Baron Hugely and other travellers in the 
Land, of the Five Rivers. Under the British Govern¬ 
ment, with a wide diffusion of education, and with the 
extension, of Christian influence by missionary effort, it 
is improving. The Brdhmans will doubtless largely 
avail themselves of the advantages of the University 
of Lahore, when it is established. Extensive reformation 
in social as well as in religious, intellectual, and spiri¬ 
tual life will probably soon appear among them. 

The Hill Brahmans (including those of Simla) devote 
themselves to agriculture and even the carriage of 
burdens. They freely use animal food. The Brahmans 
of the plains neither eat nor intermarry with them. Many 
of them have lost all knowledge of their nominal Shdklid. 

(B.) The Sdrasvatas are the principal Brdhmans of 
Sindh as well as of the Panjab. They are there divided 
into the following classes:— 

(1.) The S hr ih d r as, or as they are called by some Sh i h d r - 
pur is, who are Vaishnavas of the Vallabhacharya sect. Only a 
single individual of their number is said to abstain from eating animal 

* For an interesting account of the conversion of H. H. the Maha- 
Dulip Singh, see a most interesting work entitled “ The Martyred 
Missionaries” (published at New York), by the Bev. Mr. Walsh, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission. 

t Notes on Panjab Photographs sent to Government. 



food, and from eating, too, at the hands of Banya (mercantile) consti¬ 
tuents. 


(2.) Tlio Baris , or Baro vis, who are also Yaishnayas uf the 
same sect; they, too, freely use animal food. 

to.) The li a v a n a j d h i s , who are Shaktas, or worshippers of 
the female energies, particularly of the consort of Shiva, known among 
them by her usual names, and especially by that of Sinbavahini (or rider 
of the lion used here for the tiger.)* They drink liquor as well as cat 
flesh. 

(4.) The *S7i etapd las , so named from their engaging in cul¬ 
tivation, are partly Yaishuavas, using animal food, but abstaining from 
liquor, and partly Shaktas, taking liquor as well as flesh. They fur¬ 
nish water to Banyas, merchants or shopkeepers. 

(5.) The Kuvac h an das resemble the Musalmans in their 
habits, although they do not eat from their hands. 

All these classes of Sarasvafas are Shukla Yajur- 
Wklls. In using animal food they abstain from that of 
the cow and tame fowls ; but eat sheep, goats, deer, \yild 
birds of most species, and fish, killed for them by others. 
They also eat onions and other vegetables iorbiddon in 
the SmritLs. They are generally inattentive to sectarian 
marks. They dress like the Hindu merchants and Amins 
of Sindh, though using white turbans. They shave the 
crown of their heads, blit have two tufts of hair above 
their ears. Their physiognomy is supposed by some 
to be not so distinctly of the A'ryan type .as that of 
other Brahmans. They are partial to the Gurmtikhi 
written character used in the Panjab.f They are 

the priests of fhe ihercantile Lohanas, or LowSfiiAaf, 
and according to the late Captain James MacMurdo, 

* Captain Burton informs us that, most of the Tirthas m Sindh, ns Hinglaj, the 
Makli hills near Thatha, and Dhara near Seh'wrfn, are sacred to this goddess. Bombay 
Selections on Sindh, p. 640. 

{ f >See Burton, in .Bombay Sindh Selections, p. 610. 
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to whom we are indebted for our first notions of them, 
“differ little from the people of that, caste.” “They 
have many small pagodas dedicated to the worship of 
the ocean, or rather the river Indus, for a pot of fresh 
water is indispensable in the ceremonies of worship.”* 
Their fees are derived principally from their services at 
the marriages, births, and deaths of their followers. 
Though they obviously make light of many of the 
institutes of Hinduism (for which they are not to be 
blamed), they are partial to popular astrology, as far as 
easy prognostication is concerned. They pretend to 
know where articles lost are to be found. They are 
often household visitors, desiring to share in the family 
meals. They officiate at births, marriages, deaths, and 
shraddhas. They also cultivate laud, and sometimes 
act as petty shopkeepers. 

(6.) Associated with the Sarasvatas in Sindh are the P ok h'drna 
B r a hin a n S' Of them Captain MacMurdo correctly says : u The 
Pokharna Brahmans are the original priests Ox r the Bhatyas, and are 
somewhat more Hindu in reality than the Barsuf, although still inferior 
in Hi at respect to their Indian disciples.” Captain Burton thus writes 
of them : “ They eat no flesh, and wear the turban, not the Sirulh 

cap ; they shave their beards, and dress very like the common traders, 
or Saukars. The Pokharnp considers himself superior to the Sarsudh, 
as the latter will eat from his hand; moreover, the Pokharnp generally 
can read, if not understand Sanskrit, and is skilled in drawing out the 
Janmapatris or horoscopes of children, &c. His knowledge of astro¬ 
logy is, however, very confined. Few of this caste learn Persian, or 
undertake business of any kind, public or private. The Bokharrio 
takes the affix Dds, fiam , Chand , Ray, Mai , Ji ) and Miara, before or 
after his name; as JVlisra SukUdevaji, Taro Misra. They live by 
instructing the Hindus in their Dharma or religious duties, by deciding 

* MacMurdo, in Journal of the B. As. Sue, voL 1 p, 248. 





horary questions, writing out the Tripno, or astrological aspect of a 
man’s fortunes, and other such impositions. They are much respected 
by their inferiors in caste, and even by those who profess the Sikh faith. 
To the sanctity of their name and origin, they add the prestige of a 
tolerably strict life, never drink spirits, and never nrnrry out of their 
own easte”* Their turbans, though small, resemble those of the 
Oakham Brahmans. Their physiognomy is distinctively of the A'ryan 
type. They form only about one-twentieth of the Hindu population 
in Sindh. They do not enter into the service of Government. 

Considerable numbers of Brahmans (including Sa~ 
rasvatas) are found in the wilds intermediate between 
Sindh and Rajput&na. u The doctrines of Manu, with 
them,” says Colonel Tod, “go for as much as they are worth 
in tl)^ desert, where ‘they are a law unto themselves.- 
They wear the Jam (Jdnavi ) or badge of their tribe ; 
but it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as 
no drones are respected; they cultivate, tend cattle, and 
barter their superfluous gh( for other necessaries...They 
do not touch fish (?), or touch tobacco, but will eat food 
dressed by the hands of a malt (gardener) or even a ndi 
(barber) ; nor do they use the chaukd or fire-place, 
reckoned indispensable in more civilized regions.”f 
As Luo caste system was fully de veloped, at H&stinapura, 
Indmprastha, Ayodhya, and other places to the south¬ 
east of the primitive ^ettlerneni's of the Sarasvatas, they 
were perhaps never so much its generators and dupes as 
their Brahmanical brethren in other parts of Lidia. What 
appears to the Hindu eye to be corruption in them may 
all along have only Leen both primitive simplicity and 
liberty. 

* Burton in Bombay Si| ji Selections, p. 64& Krishna Sti&sln Gortbolt?. 

| Tod’s Rajasthan, l. ii. p. 821. 
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(2.) The K a s h m iri B r a h m a n s . 

The Brahmans of Kashmira are so much isolated from 
other Brdhmans and so peculiar in their position and 
circumstances that they require to be teeparately noticed. 

The valley of Kashmira in which they are found, though 
remote and surrounded by mountains except at the emerg¬ 
ence of the Jhelum, must in ancient times have been 
brought under the influence of the immigrant Aryas, if 
indeed Some of them did not early enter it from the‘high¬ 
lands lying to its north. The Kashmlras are mentioned 
as a people in the Kamdyana and the Mahdbhdrata.* 5 The 
earliest legends of Kashmira are associated with the Praja- 
pati Kashyapa, (“ the son of Marichi the son of Brah¬ 
ma”) to whom is attributed the draining of its great 
lake ; and some Brahmans claiming descent from that 
Rishi may have been amob.g the first of its Aryan 
settlers. Professor Wilson is inclined to the idea that 
it was the native seat of the Pdndavas celebrated in the 
Hindu epic poetry.f After being for a lengthened time 
under a series of Tartar Kings, it came under the sove¬ 
reignty of the Hindu prince Gonardda, or Gonanda, said 
to have been a relation of Jarasandha of Maghachg and 
to have joined him in'his opposition to Krishna. If 
there is any truth in this allegation, Brahmaixical influ¬ 
ence must have then been |4 work in the province, which 
must afterwards have been sustai. ed by other Hindu 
kings. Ash oka, mentioned hs one of the kings., if the 
Ashoka of Indian history and his authority extended, 
to .Kashmira, must have been fa Table to the intro- 

* See before (for itamayana) vol. 1 . pjj ^28, and the Dignjaya 
of the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata. 

| Essay on the History of Kashmir in ± Res., vol. xv. p. 11. 
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d action of Buddhism into that province. -Talauka, the son 
and successor of Ashoka, was a prince of great prowess: 
he overcame the Bauddha heretics, and subdued the 
country of Ivanauj. “ The conquest of Kanyakubja by 
this prince,” says Professor Wilson, “is connected with 
an event not improbable in itself, and which possibly 
marks the introduction of the Brahmanica! creed, in its 
more perfect form into this kingdom. Jaloka is said to 
have adopted thence the distinction of castes, and the 
practices which wefe at that time established in the neigh¬ 
bouring districts.” 4 * Turushka, or Tartar, princes again 
came into power in [Kashmir. Abhimanya, a Hindu king, 
followed, who by the aid of the Grammarian Chandra, a 
professed' descendabt • f Kashyapa, re-establis md Brdlv- 
inanism according to the. Nila Purana, said to be a great 
authority with the Kashmiris. His successors aiso'opposed 
Buddhism. One of them (Mahirakula), however, who had 
carried his arms to the south of India and ' Lanka, was 
favourable to the,low Gandhara Brahmans. Ultimately, 
he revoked his grants to these Brahmans, and invited 
those of ATyadesha to come to the country. His example 
in this respect was followed by Aksha,one of his successors, 
who “ removed those Brahmans who had adopted im¬ 
pure practices ffom their endowments, and invited others 
from distant places to replace them. ’f After a long 
interval, King Pratapaditya founded a college for the 
residence of Rauhitya Brdhmans.$ Liladitya conquered 
Ivanauj, the kingdom of Gaucla, and the Karn&ta and 
Western India, and must have extensively brought the 

* Ut supra, p. 20. 

f H. H. Wilson,. ut supra, p. 30. 

+ Ibid p. 43. 
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Brahmanhood into connection with Kashmir. After¬ 
wards Jaydpida “invited scholars from foreign countries, 
and so many flocked.to him as to occasion a dearth of 
Pandits everywhere except in Kashmir.” Intoxicated 
by riches he afterwards became their persecutor.* His 
successors were patrons of vice and perished. Avanti 
Yariua, of a new dynasty, then came into power, and 
he and his Yuvaraja favoured the Brahmans, and erected 
and endowed temples. After much civil discord during 
several reigns the mother of Abhimanya founded the towns 
of Kankapur and Diddapur for the Sajura and Ldta Brah¬ 
mans (of Middle India). In the view of these notices 
extending over many hundred years) which are univer¬ 
sally supposed to have a consult -abl'e amount of truth 
in them, it may be safely inferred that the present 
Brahmans of Kashmir are of mixed descent. Colebrooke 
says: “ There is reason for doubting,whether Kashmfra 
be occupied by a distinct nation or whether the inhabi¬ 
tants, of it be not rather a tribe off Kanyakubjasf” 
u The Kdshmiri,” says Pandit Rddba Kishan, “ are not 
Sdrasvata Brahmans. They follow the Laut/djcshi Sutra 
and the Katha Shakha of the Rig-Veda (Black Yajur- 
Veda.)”J 

It was in the reign of Sultan Sikandgr, it is said, that 
the inhabitants of Kashmir generally embraced the 
Muhammadan religion,§ though it had Muhammadan 
chiefs before this ruler came into power, A.D. 1386, about 

* I hid pp. 55-59. 

| Asiatic Res. vol. 7 (8vo) p. 220. 

J MS. forwarded by Sir T). F. McLeod. 

§ Bland’s Account of the Atish Kedah, ii Journ. of It. A. S. Vol. vii* 
p. 370. 
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200 years before it was annexed to the Moghal empire 
under Akbar.* Muhammadanism continues predominant 
there to the present day notwithstanding the Sikh influence 
introduced into it by lianjit Singh. It is a curious fact 
that the portion of its population still adhering to Hindu¬ 
ism is almost entirely Brahmanical. Of the origin of this 
population Pandit,liddha Ivishan thus writes:—“It is 
related that when the Muhammadans had converted, or 
put to the sword all the inhabitants of the valley, only 
eleven families remained true to their religion. These 
imported Agnihotri Brahmans of the Dravida country with 
whom they intermarried as being of the same origin. Had 
the Kashmiri been of the Sarasvatasor 0a>udad, their Veda 
or Shdkha would have been one of the latter. The 
descendants of these eleven families are called MdlmdshU 
while those of the Drdvida settlers are called Bharmctshi. 
Some Kashmiri Brahmans were obliged by the persecu¬ 
tions of the Musalmans to come down to Jammu, Kashta- 
var, and other low hills, where tney were settled and 
intermarried with the iSdrasvata Brahmans, and in process 
of time became intermingled with them.”f 

Mr. George Campbell, in his interesting, though rapid, 
sketch of the Ethnology of India, thus writes of Kashmiri* 
and its Brahmans :— 

“ Kashmir is a Bnjhman country. The lower classes have long been 
converted to Muhanmij'amsui, but they seem to be efhnologipally 
identical with tlie Brulin ms, and tradition also asserts that they are of 
the same race. At tin present day no other Hindu caste save the 
Brahman is known,J noiis thejre is any trace (so far as I could find) 

*' See Prinsep’s useful Tab beg by Thomas p. 247. 

t MS. of Pandit Rad ha idshan. 

It J have aeon Kashmiris, alleged)to be of the olden stock of ihs province, who called 
i hoinselves Kshatriyas. J j 
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that there ever was any other in the country. The Brahimii popula¬ 
tion is numerous, but it would seem as if, while the illiterate multitude 
adopted the religion of the ruling power, the better educated and 
superior class maintained their own tenets; and at this day the 
Brahmans (or Pandits, as they are usually called) form quite a sort of 
aristocracy. They are almost all educated and exceedingly clever, and 
so, being to a great degree above manual labour, they are an excessive 
and somewhat oppressive bureaucracy, whicl^ not only has ruled 
Kashmir under every successive Government, but sends out colonies to 
seek a livelihood throughout Northern India. The Kashmir BrAhmans 
are quite High Aryan in the type of their features, very fair and hand¬ 
some, with high chiselled features, and no trace of intermixture of the 
blood of any lower race. It may be partly race and partly occupation, 
but they have certainly a greater refinement and regularity of feature 
than the Afghans and others of a rougher type ; with, however, a less 
manly-looking physique and a colour less ruddy and more inclining to a 
somewhat sallow fairness. The high nose, slightly aquiline, but by no 
means what we call Jewish or Nutcracker, is a common type. Raise a 
little the brow of a Greek statue, and give the nose a small turn at the bony 
point in front of the bridge (so as to break the straightness of line) you 
have then the model type of this ; . .. of India, to be found both in the 
living men and in the statues dug up in the Peshawar valley. There 
are also a good many straight noses, and some varieties as in all places, 
but much less departure from an ordinary hajndsome standard than in 
most countries. The figure of the ordinary Working Kashmiri is strong 
and athletic. But none of them are martial, and the Briihmans are in 
this respect no exception. They rule by the - brain and the pen, and 
not by the sword. It is this character that has gained them the favour 
of so many rulers of a different faith. Kashmir long belonged to the 
Cabul Kingdom, but it was never in any degree colonised by Afghans, 
and is singularly free from any modern inteo ‘xture of foreign races. 
The fact seems to bo that the valley n ever t longed to the Afghan 
nation, but was always retained as a Crown A /panage of the Kings, 
who were very jealous of admitting into ii^t subjects whom they might 
find it difficult to turn out again, and murih preferred to govern through 
the Pandits. Others have to a great extent followed the same policy. 
From a Hindu point of view, the Kashmfi* Brahmans do not rank well. 
As they are priests to no one but themselves, they are necessarily much 
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more secular than Brahmans, who among other Hindus claim to be a 
priestly class, while they eat meat and are altogether loose in their 
observances, to an extent which makes them very far short of the 
modern Hindu standard. The KAshimri Pandits are known all over 
Northern India as a very clever and energetic race of office-seekers. As 
a body they excel in acuteness the same member of any other race with 
whom they come in contact. Probably they are in no respect inferior 
to the Maratha Brahmans, but they have not in Hindustan the same 
advantage as the latter have had in their own country among inferior 
races. The Kdshmfris, as foreigners among energetic races, have a 
much harder struggle, and though, they get a good share of good things 
they are nowhere dominant, nor have they usually risen to such high 
stations as many Marathd Brahmans. The most conspicuous mail 
whom I recollect was Raja Dinanath, Ranjit Singh’s Financier, and in 
some respects Chief Minister. Although the Kashmiris seldom find 
their way as far as Calcutta, it is somewhat singular that in Bengal the 
first native to attain very high office is a man of this race, viz. Sam- 
bhunath Pandit;, Judge of the High Court. Almost all the secular 
Pandits use the Persian character freely ; they are perfectly versatile, 
and, serving abroad, will mount a horse, gird on a sword, and assume 
at a push a semi-military air.”* 

In the article from which the preceding passage is 
quoted, Mr. Campbell speaks of the K&shmfra Brahmans 
as S&rasvatas; but he will probably defer to the informa¬ 
tion of B&dha Kishan on this matter as far as their pre¬ 
sent religious connections are concerned. The Baron 
Hilgel’s notice of the physiognomy of the Kdshmms 
substantially agrees with that of Mr. Campbell. “ Who¬ 
ever has seen this race of men will never fail to recognize 
them by their white skin, their clear though colourless 
complexion, their long projecting almost Jewish features, 
with dark brown and black hair and heard, which dis¬ 
tinctly point them out.”f It is difficult to believe that 

* Journ. of Bengal Asiatic Society, N. S. 4866, p. 57-68. 

f Travels in Kashmir and the Pan jab, p. 55. 
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the ancestors of a people of this physiognomy have had 
much to do with the South of India. 

Pandit Ihidha Kishan has very kindly furnished me 
with the following list of the different classes of Kash¬ 
mir} Brahmans:— 


List of the different Classes of Kdshimn Brahmans * 

1 Kaul. 

31 Madan. 

61 Nduri. 

2 Raj(Ian 

32 Dina. 

62 Masaldan. 

3 Guritl 

33 Shargdl. 

63 Mush ran. 

4 Jffcish. 

34 Hakchar. 

64 Turk!. 

5 Bar. 

35 Hdk. 

65 Photeddr. 

6 Trakari 

36 Kukar. 

66 Kharu. 

7 Mujki. 

37 Chhatari. 

67 Karb&ngi. 

8 MunshL 

38 Saunpun'. 

68 Bhath. 

9 Butfi. 

39 Mattl. 

69 Ki chilu. 

10 Javf. 

40 Khusk. 

70 Chhan. 

11 Baidj. 

41 Shakdar. 

71 Mu led am. 

12 m. 

42 Vaishnava. 

72 Khapan. 

13 Hundo. 

43 Kotar. 

73 Bulakh 

14 Dipt?. 

44 Kdk. 

74 Kar. 

15 ChhichvaK, 

45 Kachan. 

75 JeldK. 

16 Rug I. 

46 Tote. 

76 Saphayu. 

17 Kalla. 

47 Saraph. 

77 Batphali. 

18 Sum. 

48 Gurah. 

78 Huldu. 

19 Hanjl. 

49 Thdnthar. 

79 Kukpdri. 

20 Hastivali. 

50 Kb dr. 

80 Kali. 

21 Mutu. 

51 Thaur. 

81 Jaii. 

22 Tikku. 

52 T6ng. 

82 Ganj. 

23 Gais. 

53 Saiyad. 

83 Kirn. 

24 Gacli. 

54 Trupuraya. 

84 MundL 

25 Brdri. 

55 MuthL 

85 Jangal. 

26 Ganj. 

56 Saphai. 

86 Jdtf. 

27 Vdngan. 

57 Bhdn. 

87 Rakhyas. 

28 Vagana, 

58 Ydnya. 

88 Bakayi. 

29 Bhut. 

59 Garial. 

89 G6ri. 

30 Bhairava. 

60 Thapal. 

90 Gdri. 
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KAIL 

129 

Jan. 

92 

Panji. 

130 

Liitari. 

93 

Bang!. 

131 

PaririL 

94 

Sahib. 

132 

Hall. 

95 

Belab. 

133 

Nakaib. 

96 

RAyi. 

134 

Main, 

97 

Gakkarap. 

135 

Ambaradar, 

98 

Chan. 

136 

TJkhal. 

99 

Kababl. 

137 

Kan th. 

100 

Yachh. 

138 

Bali. 

101 

Jaipur!. 

139 Jangali. 

102 

Navashakarl. 

140 

Dull. 

303 

Kisl. 

141 

Parana. 

104 

Dhusi. 

142 

HarkAr. 

105 

Gamkbar. 

143 Gagar. 

106 

Tholal. 

144 

Pandit. 

107 

Pista. 

145 

Jari. 

108 

Bad am. 

146 

Laugh 

109 

Trucbbal. 

147 

Mukki. 

no 

Nadir. 

148 

Bibi. 

111 

Lidarigarl. 

149 

Padaur. 

112 

Pyal. " 

150 

Pad 5. 

113 

K.dbi. 

151 

Jand, 

114 

Chbatn. 

152 

Teng. 

115 

V Anti. 

153 

Tund. 

116 

Yatliiu. 

154 

DrAbi. 

117 

Khan, 

155 

Dial. 

118 

Yas. 

156 

Phambbi. 

119 

Lath 

157 Sajavuh 

120 

Sabanj. 

158 

Bakhshl. 

121 

Dandi. 

159 

Ugra. 

122 

Raval. 

160 

Nicbvi. 

123 

Misarf. 

461 

Path an. 

124 

Sibbi. 

162 

Yichari. 

125 

Singari. 

163 

Until. 

126 

Mivje. 

164 

Kuchari. 

127 

Mai. 

165 

ShAl. 

128 

Yariki. 

166 

Bab!. 


167 Makb&nL 

168 LAbarL 

169 Khanya. 

170 Khanyakath 

171 Shall. 

172 PiT. 

173 Kliurdi. 

174 Kbunki. 

175 Kalposb. 

176 Pi,shall. 

177 Bisban. 

178 Bol. 

179 Chold. 

180 Cbak. 

181 RAL 

182 Pritl. 

183 Path 

184 Kichili. 

185 KAbl. 

186 Jiji. 

187 Kilmak, 

188 SaimAn. 

189 Kadalbaju. 

190 Kandahari. 

191 Ball. , 

192 Manati. 

193 BankhAn. 

194 Hakim. 

195 Garib. 

196 Mandal. 

197 Maujaba. 

198 Shair. 

199 Nun. 

200 Teli. 

201 Khalasl. 

202 Chandra. 

203 Gadir. 

?04 Jarabi. 
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205 'Bihari. 

20 G Kalvit, 

207 Nagari; 

208 Muiigvtich. 
200 Kbaibari. 
210 Kulli. 


217 Jati, 

218 Bakhsas. 

219 Hark&r. 

220 Grail. 

221 Yagari, etc. etc. 


211 KabL 

212 Ivhosa. 

218 par am. 

214 Tuli. 

215 Garib. 

X yj A1( y lu , 216 GaJi, 

These “ classes" correspond' very much with the clan or family 
distinctions of thp MaratM and other BrAhtnana of Southern India. 
Consociations of them have been formed for the formation ox marriage 
alliances and oven for social meals, as in the case of the Saraavata 
Brahmans. It is a curious fact that almost all the Hindu non-Brah- 
manical inhabitants of Kashmir call themselves Kshatriyas. At least 
so I have been informed by some of their number visiting the MarAtba 
country as traders. The Kashmiri Pandits generally come as far as Bom¬ 
bay principally as vendors of manuscript books in the Persian and Kagan 
characters. The MarAtha Brahmans keep entirely aloof from them in 
religious services. This is solely owing to what appears to them 
their dubious dchdra, or religious and social course of conduct. 

A. considerable number of the designations of the 
KAsbmlri Brahmans, it will have been seen from the list 
given above, must have been assumed posterior to the 
times of the Muhammadans . 

The Kashmiri Brill mans claim the adfnkdvti for 
authoritative use) of the four Vedas ; but this they do 
simply as scholars. The Raja 'Tuvan cjini and its accom¬ 
paniments are the- nearest to credible historical docu¬ 
ments yet found in India .* 

3 . The K a n y ak u hja B r d h ma n s. 

o The KdnyaJcubjas,” says Colebrooke, “ possessed a 
great empire, the metropolis ot which was the ancient 
city of Kdnyakubja or Kanoj. Theirs seems to be the 
language which forms the groundwork of modern Hin¬ 
dustani, and which is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
* Copies of these works of the edition of 1885 are still procurable in 
the Asiatic Society’s Rooms at Calcutta. 



Hindevi. Two dialects of it may be easily distinguished, 
one more refined, the other less so. To this last the 
name of Hindi is sometimes restricted, while the other 
is often, confound'd with Prakrit. Numerous poems 
have been composed in both dialects, not only before the 
Hindustani was ingrafted on the Hindi by a large inter ¬ 
mixture of Persian, but also in very modern times, by 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu poets. Ddhr&s or de¬ 
tached. couplets, and cabits or stanzas, in the Hindevi, 
may be found among the works of Musahndn authors. It 
will be sufficient to instance those of Melik Muhammad 
Jaisl, Muhammed Afeel, and. Amlrkhdn Anjdm. Most 
poems in this dialect are, however, the exclusive produc¬ 
tion of Hindu poets. On examining theta the affinity 
of Hindi with the Sanskrit language is peculiarly strik¬ 
ing ; and no person acquainted with both can hesitate 
in affirming that Hindi is chiefly borrowed from Sanskrit. 
Many words of which the etymology shows them to be 
the purest Sanskrit, are received unaltered ; many more 
undergo no change, but that of making the final vowel 
silent ; a still greater number exhibit no other differ¬ 
ence than what arises from the uniform permutation of 
certain letters ; the rest too, with comparatively few 
exceptions, may be easily traced to a Sanskrit origin. 
-That this is the root from which Hindi has sprung (not 
Hindi the dialect whence Sanskrit has been refined) 
may be proved by etymology, the analogy of which is 
lost in Hindi and preserved in Sanskrit.”* 

Soon after the ATyas reached the valleys of the Ganga 
and Yamuna, the site of Kdnyakubja must have beeh in 
their possession. The town itself, though old, is probably 
posterior to the three other classical cities of Northern 
* Transactions of the Asiatic Society, vol. vii. pp. 220-1. 
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India — Hastinapura, Indraprastha, and Ayodhyfi, from 
which it is at no great distance. It is possible that 
some liump-backed princess may have been connected 
with it contemporaneously with the deified king K rishna, 
by whom, as the legend goes, she was miraculously 
rectified. Considerable light is thrown on its history 
posterior to the Christian era by coins and inscriptions; 
but the date of the consociation of its Brahmans is 
altogether unknown. It is now in a greatly reduced 
and decayed state; and its antiquities are greatly more 
Musalm&n than Hindu.* It is scarcely now the centre 
of the Brahmanical classes to whom it gives their 
denomination; for they are found principally in the lower 
part of the Autarveda (the country intermediate between 
the Ganges and Jamna) and the districts of Audh,f 

* For an interesting account of Kanoj, (with valuable historical 
notices) see the report of the Archaeological {Surveyor to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for 1802-63. “Of the great city of Kanoj,” says 
Major General Cunningham, “which for many years was the Hindu 
capital of Northern India, the existing remains are few and unimport¬ 
ant, In comparing Hwen Thsang’s description of ancient Kanoj [of 
the seventh century A. D.], with the existing remains of the city, I 
am obliged to confess with regret that I have not been able to identify 
even one solitary site with any certainty ; so completely has almost 
every trace of Hindu occupation been obliterated by the Mnsalmans. 
The only remains of any‘interest are —1st, the ruins of the old palace, 
now called the Rang Mahal ; 2nd, the Hindu pillars of the J urnma 
Masjid ; 3rd, the Hindu pillars of the Masjid of Makhdam Jahaniyab ; 
and 4th, the Hindu statues in the village of Singh Bhavani.” Journ. 
As. Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 209. 

f By many this name (our own Oi.uk) is supposed to be a corrup¬ 
tion of Ayodhyd. This, however, is not the case. The native popular 
form of Ayodhyd is Ajodyd . Audh is from Audichya , the u Northern 
Country.” See note at p. 39, above. Saheta and Ayodhyd have for 
some time been viewed as identical, and General Cunningham has put 
this beyond doubt. See, ut supra, p. 238 et serp 
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including the.native divisions of Ilaisw&M and Sarvar 
(of the river Sarjii). They are nevertheless widely 
scattered. The occupation of great numbers of them in 
military service, in later times, has contributed much to 
their diffusion in Northern, Central, and to a certain 
extent even in Western India. Wherever they may 
settle, they have a peculiar regard for their ancient 
habitat, which they frequently visit. 

The physical appearance of theKanauj IMhmans, com¬ 
pared with that of many other classes of natives of India, 
is very imposing. They are tall and athletic, .though 
coarser in the features and grain than many other repre¬ 
sentatives of the Brdhmajnieal brotherhood in other parts 
of India. In their stature, strength, and carriage they were 
as sipahfs, the pride of the keen-eyed Sir Charles Napier, 
who declared, however, that their attachment to caste 
constituted them the danger of the Bengal Army, as was 
so distinctly evinced during the fearful mutiny and 
revolt of 1857-58. Though they are all matsyahdra , or 
feeders on fish, so abundant in their native provinces 
and suitable for food, and though generally at their own 
homes they are cimishahctra or feeders on flesh, they are 
immoderately scrupulous about their ceremonial purity 
in eating and drinking, as if by strictness in one direction 
compensating for laxness in another, according to Hindu 
law. In reference to their eating, the proverb has passed 
among them: — A'th Kanojyd nava chulha hairy “ For 
eight Kanojyas there are nine cooking hearths!” I 
have heard them, when irritated by their neighbours, 
exclaim, Ham Kshatriya-Brahman hain! —“ We are 
Brahmans-of-power,” the equivalent of our “ High-caste - 
Brahmans.” By the use of this epithet of Kskatriya 
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many of them got into the Bengal Army, after their 
numerical complement (injudiciously large) was filled up. 

The - divisions of the Kanojya Brahmans are very 
numerous. Considerable light has been thrown on them 
by Dr. Donald Butter in his “Outlines of the Topo¬ 
graphy and Statistics of the Southern Districts of Oudh.” 
The following notes I have prepared from his interesting 
Report, and from the notes of my own numerous con¬ 
versations with intelligent and learned Kanojyas. 

(.1.) T h e M i s h r a K a n y k u bj as. 

The Mishras or Mi s hr is claim the first rank among the 
Kanojyas. 

The following species of thorn, denominated principally from families 
or houses of rank, occur in the Audh territories :— 


1 

The Madlibdm* 

12 The Marjain. 

28 The Belva. 

2 The Gliamparan.f 

13 The Gurha. 

29 The Usrainl. 

3 

The Patlal, or 

14 The Markara 

30 The Kodiya. 


Patlayala.J 

15 The Jignya. 

31 The T.iv.ikpnri. 

4 

The Ratanvala. 

16 The Parayana. 

32 The Himalpuri. 

5 

The Bahuol. 

17 The Peparsi. 

33 The Shringarpuri. 

G 

The Matol or Ma- 

18 The Aterv-a (or 

34 The Sitapuri. 


tevala.§ 

Atharva ?) 

35 The Putavha. 

7 

The Katarlya, of 

19 The Hathepara. 

36 The 8ira.jpml. 


the Siitna Veda. 

20 The Suganti. 

37 The Blumpuri. 

8 

The Nagariya, of 

21 The Khet&. 

38 The Teraka. 


the Vatsft Gotra ? 

2*2 The GramMsf. 

39 The Dudhagautm. 

9 

The Pay&si of 

23 The Birha. 

40 The Ratnapuri. 


the Vatsa Gotra. 

* 24 The Kausi.jl 

41 The Sunlmnla. 

10 

The Garni 

25 The Ivevati. 


11 

The Teunta, or 

26 The Baisl. 



Tevanta. 

27 The Bhabajfya. IT 



* Principally of the Sama-Veda, with a few of the Kig-Veda. 
f Of the S£rna-Veda. 

I Of the Siima-'Vexla. 

§ Of the Siima-VYda. 

|| From the Rishi Kausika. 

«J The preceding are from Dr. Butted list. Those which follow, said to be all of the 
S;tir.a-V< da, have been mentioned to me by Kanojya Pandits* 
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For the following note I am indebted to a Kanojyu Pandit : _“ The 

Mishri intermarry with the Shulcla, Tevdri, Dobe, and Pande. They 
gWe their daughters to the Phdtak, Upddhya, and Chaube, but 
do not accept theirs in return. They principally belong to the White 
Yajnr-V4da and tiie Kanva ShakliA. A few of them are Rig-Vedis. 
They eat only in a limited degree with Br&hmans whose iehara is 
unknown.” 

In the Mishras, several new matrimonial divisions have appeared. 
According to Dr. Butter those of Kanauj (properly so called), consist¬ 
ing of the Hc nika r, Parau, and Go pin 4 t h, are “ restricted in 
their matrimonial alliances to each other’s families;” and those 
of Mimidabad, consisting of the M dj gau m, Ankin, and 
S on t hi bn v a, are under a similar restriction. 

(2.) The S h u h l a s. 

The S hu h l a division follows the Mishra. 

It contains the following sections, many of whom are Shaktas, or 
worshippers of the female energies. 


1 The Khakhayij- 
khor, named from 
two villages. 

2 The Mamkhor, 

named from two 
villages. 

3 The Tipthi. 

4 The Bhedi. 

5 The Bakaruva. 

6 The Karijahl. 

7 The Khandail. 


8 The Bald,* 

9 The Change. 

The Avasthf. 

10 The Tevarasi 

Parbhakar. 

11 The Mehuliyar. 

12 The Kharbahiya. 

13 The Chanda. 

14 The Gargaf 

15 The Gaatami4 

16 The Farasa. 


17 The Tani. § 

18 The Biirikhpurt. 

19 The Karyaya. 

20 The Ajraadga- 

dhya. 

21 The Pichanra. 

22 The Masauvas. 
28 The Sonthianva. 

24 The Ankin. 

25 The Bir. 


,26 The Gopinath. 

These arc said to be all of the “Chakanlyana ShdkhA” (?) and of the 
Gautama Gotra. One of my authorities says they are all of the 
Mildhyandina Shdkha of the White Yajur-Veda. 

(3.) T h e T tv d t is . 

1 be T iv dr % Brahmans are said to get their denomination from their 

* The fiftli intermarry with the three following, said to be of the BhiCradtfvtfj Gotra, 
t Said to be from Garga Rishi. 
t From Gautama Rishi. 

§ Gained from a village so-called. 

tt W 
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which they are not singular,) and for their personally holding the 
plough. Among their varieties are the following : — 

1 TbeTIarainya or 4 The Jaithiya. ft The Niz&tn&b&d. 

Hiranya. 5 The Dahendra. 9 The Dudholiya. 

*2 The Devarainya. 6 The Gorat. 10 The Basgava. 

3 The Khoriya. 7 The Banisar&p. 

The live last mentioned belong to the Sarvariya division of the 
Kanyakuhjas. 

(8.) T h e Chaube'j ov Chole . 

The accounts given of the origin of the denomination of the Chobe 
differ. Some of them hold, what is likely correct, that it is owing to 
the former profession by them of the Four Vedas. Others of them 
say that it is owing to the use by them of Four Vedis or sacrificial 
pits. At present they principally profess the Sama and Yajur- Vedas. 
Their principal sub-divisions are :— 

1 The Nayapuras. 5 The Bampuras. 9 The Jamaduvas. 

2 The Hargadis. 6 The Paliyas. 10 The Gar gey a.*' 

3 The Chaukhar. 7 The Hardaspuras 

4 The Katayas. 8 The Tibaiyas. 

(9.) Th e Dikshita. 

The I) i k s h i t a receive their denomination from the diksha , a par¬ 
ticular religious ceremony of initiation (or practice) performed by their 
ancestors. They are Yajiir-Yedis. They have the following among 
other varieties:— 

1 The Devagaum. 4 The Anter. 

2 The Kakari. 5 The Suk&nta. 

3 The Nevavshiya- 6 The Chaudhari.f 

(10.) Th e Lakhnau Vdjayapeyi . 

These Brahmans profess the Shukla Yajur-Veda, and are of the 
Upamanya Gotra. They are divided into two sections :— 

1 The TJnch4, or the High. 2 The Niche, or the Low. 

* 

* From Garga Kisbi. They are said to be Yajur-Vedfs. 

f The Chaudhari are found near Agra, Mainpuri, etc. They are generally cultivators, 
shop-keepers, and agents, few of them acting as priests or mendicants. Ihey 
are probably Yajur-Vedls. They receive their denomination from their acting as 
Chaudharfs. 

t The Jujdvatiyas are said to bo named from their patron Jujavat, King' of 
BundtUakhiuida, Their engagements are similar to those of the bhauciharts. 


7 The Jujatvatiyjis:}: 
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(11.) The S ar o art y as> Sai'ynpdris. 

The S a r va r iy a s get their denomination from the ancient river 
Saryv,y to the east of which they are principally found. They are a 
provincial offset from the Kanaujyas, with whom they do not now 
intermarry. "Their general divisions are said to be the same as those 
of the Kanaujyas now given, in connection with which some of their 
sub-divisions have been already mentioned. 

(12.) Isolated Kanaujyas . 

The following are mentioned by Dr. Butter as “ of inferior 
genera, of one. species only.” 


1 The Bamdarfya. 

2 The Tirguvait. 

3 The Bhaurlm. 

4 The Kabisa. 

5 The ICevati. 


G The Chan dr aval a. 

7 The Kusumbhiya. 

8 The Bisohya. 

9 The KanhalL 
10 The Kbajuv&i. 


11 The Misirman. 

12 The Paihtiya. 

13 The Masonad. 

14 The Bijara. 

15 The Ansnaura,etc. 


(13.) Dr. Butter also mentions the “ undermentioned six classes of 
Brahmans as restricted in their matrimonial alliances to each other's 
families.’' 


1. Kanauj k6Mish~ 

H, including— 
Henikar, 
Parsa, 
Gopinath. 

2. MurMabad k<$ 

Mishri, includ¬ 
ing— 


gaum, 

'\""iin, 

Sonthidnva. 

3. Vajapeya Na- 
khlau ke (men¬ 
tioned above.) 

4. Pande 

ke. 


5. Pande Khor ke. 
G. Sukul Bala 
Change, and 
Avasthj, and 
Tevarasi Fra- 
bhakar.* 


Gegason 


In regard to Bainswada or rather Baiswada, (which gets 
its name from the Bais tribe of Rajputs to be afterwards 
noticed, who are said to have come to this locality from 
Xljjayin, when Mtilwa was governed by Vikmmaditya) 
its people have a tradition, that the Kdnyakubja Brah¬ 
mans, now so numerous in its borders, had no settlement 
in it before the time,of Tirlog Ohand. The Brahmans 

* Owtlinca of the Topography of Southern Oude, p. 119 . 
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of this district vie with the Rajputs in the expence 
of their marriages.* “ Among these families,” says 
Dr. Butter, “ no marriage can take place without an ex¬ 
penditure of 700 rupees; of which 100 are laid out in 
gold and silver ornaments for the bride; fifty for culi¬ 
nary vessels; fifty for clothes; 100 rupees to be given to 
the boy, who is to be married, by the head of his bride's 
family; 101 presented by the same person to the boy’s 
father, at the termination of the latter’s visit of four 
days; at the marriage 150 rupees are distributed to the 
relations of the boy who accompany him, four rupees to 
each person; and the remainder is expended in bread, 
ghi, dal, sugar, etc. to supply a feast which continues 
fi ve days. No other class of persons is obliged to incur 
such an expense in getting a daughter married. ”f 

Of the distribution, engagements, and character of the 
Kdnaujya Brahmans, Mr. George Campbell gives the 
following information:— 

“ Farther east, in the lower Do&j, Eastern Oucle, and the adjoining 
districts, is the great country of the modem Hindustani Br&hmans. 
Knrmnj, the ancient head-quarters of the race, is on the old Ganges, 

50 or 60 miles above Cawnpore. It is npw an insignificant place, and 
the mass of the Brahman population lies to the east of it. In the 
districts of Cawnpore and Futtehpore I believe that the Brahman culti¬ 
vators far exceed in number any other class; in Cawnpore alone there 
are some 250,000 of them. It is much the same immediately on the 
other side of the Ganges, in the adjoining parts of Oude. 

“ Whether from the example of the Rajputs, or for other reasons, 
these Brahmans of the Antarv4da and Oude have taken largely to the 
profession of arms, not usually much followed by them in other parts 
of the country; and beyond their own boundaries in their military 

* Butter’s Topography of S. Oudh, pp. 145-6. 

f Butter’s Topography and Statistics of 8. Districts of Oudh. 
pp. 149-50. 
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character they are reputed the most overbearing and disagreeable of 
their race. Yet I fancy that it is rather their profession than their 
natural character, which has attached to them this bad name. Numer¬ 
ous as they were in the sepoy army, and foully as that army behaved, 

1 cannot find that the Brdhmans were really by any means worse than 
others ; some of the most Brahman regiments stood the best. And at 
home they seem to be quiet and peaceable enough. The Brahman dis¬ 
trict of Cawnpore pays, I think, a higher revenue rate than any other 
in India, except the peculiar Delta of the Can very about Tanjore, 
Numerous as the Brahmans are in this part of the country and apt as 
soldiers, they have not been the dominant race. I do not know much 
of the history of the Cawnpore district, but I have never heard of 
Br&hman rule; and certainly over the river, in Oude, the rule is with 
the Rajputs, not with the Brahmans. All the really old Talukdars 
are Rajputs, as are the Rajas of Biinderfehaml and Baghelkhand beyond 
the Jarnna.* 

Yet the Brahman Tahikdars are certainly increasing 
in the districts to which Mr. Campbell here i"efei's. It is 
still generally believed that the Kanaujya Brahmans 
formed the first power in the Bengal regiments which 
mutinied. Considering their numbers and influence, they 
are to be held chiefly responsible for the atrocities which 
were committed in Eastern India. The Gauda Br/dj-j 
mans (who were not in the army) exhibited everywhere j 
a very differ?" t spirit. 

The Br&b "S of Nipal and Bengal, it may be here 
mentioned - delusion, are principally of the Kdnya- 
’hubja ffltodk; but they will be onwards separately noticed. 

(4.) The Gauda Brahmans. 

The Gauda Brdhmans derive their name from the 
province and (now ruined) city of Gauda , long the capi¬ 
tal of Behdr and Bengal (the seat of the Angas and 
Vanyas or Bangas, a non-A'rvan people mentioned in 

* Ethnology of India, pp. 63-64, 

o v •../ • • v ‘ ■■)' | 
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early Indian history.* According to Colebrooke the 
Bengali language was spoken in. the provinces, of which 
the ancient city of Gauda was once the capital. “ It 
still prevails,” he adds, “in all the provinces of Bengal 
[that is when Mr. Colebrooke wrote], excepting per¬ 
haps some frontier districts, but is said to be spoken 
in its greatest purity in the eastern parts only, and as 
there spoken contains few words, which are not evidently 
derived from Sanskrit. This dialect has not been ne¬ 
glected by learned men. Many Sanskrit poems have been 
translated, and some original poems have been composed 
in it.”f The character generally used for it is a script 
form of the Nagari. The language was first made access¬ 
ible to Europeans by Messrs. HaLhed and 1 orster, and 
Drs. Carey, Marshman and other missionaries. A pro¬ 
fusion of hooks has appeared in it in modern times. J 

Mr. Colebrooke in a note to his reference to Gaucja 
makes the following important observations: It is 

* s ee vol. i. pp. 141, 227. Mr. Pemberton, the recent surveyor of the 
MAlda district, in which Gauda is situated, says “Major Kennel m lus 
Memoir of * Map of Hindostan gives the best modem account of the 
city that is to be found in print. Gaud, called also Lakhnauti, the 
ancient capital of Bengal, and supposed to be the Oangia regia, of 
Ptolemy, stood on the left bank of the Ganges, ab< ’5 mi) '< below 
KAjmabal. It was the capital of Bengal 730 yeai 'e Christ, and 
was repaired and beautified by Humayun, who g o A-the name 4 
Jannntiabad, which name a part of tho Sirkir in which it was situated 
still bears. According to Ferishta’s account, the uawholesomoness of 
its air occasioned i t to be deserted soon after ; and the seat of Govern¬ 
ment was removed to Tanda or Taurah, a few miles higher up the 
river.” This citi must have been at least sixteen miles in length, and from 
two to three in breadth. Geo. and Statist. Report of Maldah, pp. 40-41 ■ 

j- On the Sanskrit and Pralcrita languages, A. 8. Res. vol. vii. pp. 
228-1. 

J See Long’s Catalogue. 
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necessary to remark that although Gauda be the name 
of Bengal, yet, the Brahmans who bear that appellation 
are not inhabitants of Bengal but of Hindustan proper. 
They reside .chiefly in the Suba of Delhi ; while the 
BrAhmans of Bengal are avowed colonists from Mgoj. 
ii, is difficult to account for this contradiction. 

Gauda Brahmans allege a tradition, that their ancestors, 
migrated in the days of the Phndavas, at the commence¬ 
ment of the present Kali Yuga. Though no plausible 
conjecture be founded on this tradition, yet am 
induced to retract a conjecture formerly hazarded by me 
that the Gar of our maps was the original country ol the 

Gauras.” , 

The difficulty in reconciling the present habitat oi 

the Gauda Brahmans with the place of their original 
consociation thus referred to by Oolebrooke has often 
attracted, attention since his day. It has been no .ic¬ 
ed by Sir Henry Elliot, Colonel Cunningham, and 
Mr George Campbell. General Cunningham supposes that 
the more ancient Gauda is “only a sub-division of the 
Uttara Koshala,” and “ that the ruins of Shravasa [smjL 
toffiaye been ir Gauda] have been discovered m he 
iof Gam which is the Gonda of the maps, ^at 
u both the » luda Brdhmans and the Gauda J a 9 l 
iiiif "have beioi. id to this district ori^nally;,:.. 
to ffie mediae! city of Gauda in Bengal.”* 
is an ingeniou supposition. Mr. George * C^mp ly 
thus writes:—‘ r Ii. Elliott has remarked on tlie dl ‘ 

ficulty of accoun ig for the fact that all the Delhi country 
is occupied by ‘ W Brahmans. They can hardly, he 
from Gour in Bengal, £r om whlC(1 
*nfour >. B ong. As. So c. 1865, p. 218. 


thinks, have cor 
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they are separated by great tribes of Kanojyas and 
others and their own traditions point to Hariani as 
their drigmal country. I would suggest the following 
explanation. The principal tributary of,the Sarasvati 
f. he (rU M ur or Ghargar, which now gives its name to 

aZTT M annd V ! m ' eAt P* 8 * 68 trough the Hariina 
not the name of Gauda, borne by the 
rdhmans of Hariana, be a new abbreviation of Guqqur 
or Lower Sarasvati ?”* Gauda from 6^ or 
however, is rather a harsh derivation 
according to the principles of Indian orthoepy. The 
Gauda Brahmans of all the provinces of India, whom 
have personally examined respecting their general 
designation, unanimously testify that it originated with 
Gauclam Bengal. They are unable, however, to account 
for their present remoteness from that locality, anrl wide 
dispersion in Northern, Southern, Eastern and Western 
nma. before giving a confident decision in this 
matter, we should require to know, not only the history of 
then- movements but the original principle* of their 
consociation. Ihey, with the Stow** are in a certaiu 
sense the most liberalized and the 1 of # 

aw' ' institutes of all tne B nnans m m: ' 

id tfye Brahmans intermediate bei sen them, niG 
lauda may be mainly seceders from t position, f" it 
they lia.ve assumed. Religious accordd s and sympi thyf 
widi thej practices of the ancient Gaudy ahmans may be u 
t.iexea reason of the appropriation whi > they have • aade 
o t ie tiv],» 0 f Gauda, and not any desci t by generation. 

’f ^Wlf^ raUel to this supposition is foi. ! l in the majority 
c T it.. 3i ahmans of Gujarat, and even some instancesin 

* Ethnology 0 f India, Journ. B A. S. part I't. 1866, pp. 63 -64. 
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those of Rajputaua, as the Shrirohli,* who take their 
general denomination from the Pancha-Dravida (mainly 
from their avoidance of the taking of animal life,) 
although they have no ethnical connexion whatever with 
the south of* India. The comparative liberality and 
common sense of the Gnu da Brahmans (including the 
Sikasvatas associated with them), it may be safely said, 
has been noticed in many districts of’India. Mr. 
Campbell gives of it the following pleasing illustration 
connected with the Brahmans near Delhi :—“ Wher¬ 
ever they are found in this country they are capital 
cultivators, quiet, industrious, intelligent; there is no 
better population, and the women work as well as the 
men. It was remarked by the fugitives from Delhi at 
the time of the mutiny, that whenever they came to a 
Gujar village they were always plundered ; whenever 
they came to a Brahman village, they were always 
kindly treated ; while at any other village their treat¬ 
ment was uncertain. - } - Some of the less pure agricul¬ 
tural Brdhmans of these villages are called Tagas or 
Gauda ’ Tagas.” The Gauda Brahmans in Central 
India were noticed for their liberality by the troops 
under Sir Hugh Rose, now Lord Strathnairn. In a 
letter, kindly addressed to me by Dr. Lumsdaine ,of the 
Bombay Medical Service, attention was directed t.o their 
free use of animal food and to their readiness to prepaid 
it for the use of others. 

The divisions among the Gauda Br&hmans are very 
considerable in number, though they are not jso numerous 
as those of some other classes of Brahmans which we 

* See before pp. 109, et aeq. 

f Ethnology of India, p. GO. 
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have already noticed. The most conspicuous of them 
are the following : — 

(L) The Gan do s or Kevola Gan das. 

The Gaudas or Kev ala G a u d a s, Gaudas simply so caller], 
are said to be of the Yajur-veda and to have their head quarter* at 
Raradwafr.* 

(2). T. h e A d i-G a u d a* s. 

The A'd i-G^audas, or “Original Gaudas.” They are of the 
Shakla Yajur-yeda; but some of them profess to have among them¬ 
selves individual professors of each of the four V6das. Many of them, 
on the Other hand, know nothing of their connexion with any Y^da 
whatever. Many of them visiting Bombay, who are principally men¬ 
dicants, are from Kurukshetra and the countries bordering on the 
JSatlej, Jlaradvvar, etc. In some districts they abstain from animal 
food, though they profess to have permission to take it. IN ear 
Amb&lla, some of them are students of the Vedanta, and of the Nyaya 
(“ for exercise.”) There they don’teat or intermarry with other Gaudas. 
Their sects are principally the Smartta and Shakta. Some of them at 
V indr A van near, Mathura are V allabhachu eyas. 

(3-4.) Tli e S h u h a l v d l a A' d i-G au d a s. 

A variety of the A d i-G a u das are the (3) S h u k a Iv alas 
of the Jayapur State in Eajputana. They got their name from their 
professing the Shukla, or White Yajur-veda. They have two divisions 
among them, the Joshis (so named from the connexion of their ances¬ 
tors with astrology and astronomy) who are 8haivas ; and the (4) 
Qjhas , part of whom are Shaktas, and part of whom are Slmivas. 
Their employments are public service, mendicancy, agriculture, and 
merchandize. 

(5-8.) TheSanadhya Gaudas. 

(5.) The Sanddhyas , numerous in the east of Bajputdna, 
Central India, upper Hindustan, Agra, Mathura, and even to a certain 
extent in the Antarveda, also reckon themselves AMi-Gaudas. They 
are Yajur-Vedis, and gain their livelihood by service, mendicancy, 
cultivation and merchandise.f 

* So called by the followers of Shiva. The Vaishnavas call it Haridwar, but with 
little support from Hindu tradition. 

* t Information of Rdmasahaya, owe of their community. 




(6.) The Chingalas are a, division of the Sanadhyas. They 
are found at Alwar, Tijara, etc. 

(7.) The Day in i a s and (8) K h a n de.lv dl a s, mentioned on¬ 
wards in connection with Bajputana, also claim to be A'di-Gaudas. 

• (9-11.) The Shri~Ga u das. 

(9.) The S h r i- Gau da s f “the Sacred or Honorable Gaudas,” are 
constantly mentioned ; but the other Gaudas often do not admit that 
they originally belonged to the Gauda fraternity. I remember having 
seen only one of them in Bombay. He was a Samavecli, of the Bharadvaj 
Gotra. They are the first of their class in Mr. Prinsep’s list at Benares ; 
but only twenty of them are there mentioned as resident at that cele¬ 
brated tfrtha. Considerable numbers of them are found in Malwa. 

Of the Sim-Gaudas there is a division called (10) Tamboli, 
who deal in the betel-leaf and other similar articles ; and another 
called the (11) A'di S h r i-Gauda found at Delhi, Mathura 
and Vrindavan. 

(12.) T h e G u r j a r G a u d a s. 

The G u rj a r a-G a u das , we have already mentioned.* They 
are so widely scattered now, especially in Rajputana and Central 
India, that they can scarcely be reckoned a compact community. 

(13.) T h e T e Jc Bar d Gaudas . 

The Teh B dr d I have heard mentioned only by name. 

(14.) The C h a m d r G a u das . 

The C h a m d r G a u d a s get their designation from officiating 
for Chamars, f or dealers in leather, who are considered a low caste. 

(15.) T h e Ha riy a n a Gaudas. 

The II a r iy d n a s are Gaudas taking their name from the province 
of Hariana. They have found their way to Bajputana* especially 
its eastern states. 


(16.) T he Hi r t any a G a u das. 

The Kiri any a s are Gaudas who wander about the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Rajputana as singers, reciters and players on instruments. 

* See p. 103, above. 

j The Charmakdras of the Sanskrit books, ancl the Chambhdrs of the Maratbas, 
many of whom in Northern and Central India are now engaged in agriculture. 
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(17.) The Sukul Gaudaa. 

The Sukul G an das live by mendicity, accepting alms from 
Bvahtnans, but not from Kshatriyaa, Banyiis, or people of other castes. 

In the- Benares lists of Mr. Prinsep, a few Qauda Brahmans are 
given under the designation of the Bireshvdld, and Silujana .* Lieut. 
Boileau mentions the C hutnu v al a Qauda s in Marwdd.-j - 

j The Gaudas are more liberal in their intercourse with 
! the Brahmanhood in general, so far as permitted, than any 
Other confederation of their brethren in India. Hence they 
have formed in Bajputhnd and Central India an asso¬ 
ciation, entitled the Chandy at (“ of six castes”) for the 
promotion of social intercourse by eating and drinking- 
together. It consists -of the following classes :—the 
Gauda , the Guvjar-Gauda , the Diva^ the bdrcisvata, 
the Sikdvar , and the Pdrlkha. In the South and West 
1 of India, they often show considerable liberality in, the 
matter of their meats, without having resorted to any 
express agreement on the matter. In these provinces 
many of them are engaged as writers, agents, shop¬ 
keepers, and agriculturists. 

5. The Raj putdnd Br dh mans. 

Many classes of Brahmans have entered liaiputardi 
(inwhich they are now found) from other parts of India; 
but in this large division of Northern India, particularly 
in the province of Marwad, several important consocia¬ 
tions of Brahmans have been formed and established, 
which deserve notice in the first instance. 

(1.) T he Sh ri malts. 

The peculiarities, religious and social, of this great confederation of 
Brahmans, I have already mentioned in connexion with its important 
branch in Gujarat ;$ and they need not be here again repeated. Bhin- 

* Au. Rea vol. xviti. p. 4#fc t Har. P- 237 - 

% Hee above, pp. 109-1J l. 
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mol is in the district of Jhalod in the South of M&rwud. Speaking of ii ? 
aud Sdcliod, which we shall soon have occasion to notice, Colonel Tod 
sa ys : — “ These towns are on the high road to Kachk and Gujarat, 
which has given them from the most remote times a commercial cele¬ 
brity. BIliumal is said to contain about fifteen hundred houses, and 
Sauohore (Sachcd) about half the number. Very wealthy Mahajarsor 
‘ merchants’ used to reside here, bat insecurity within and without has 
much injured these cities. There is (in Mai) a temple of Baraha 
(Varaha), the incarnation of the hog, with a great sculptured boar, ’* 

It is on the mercantile community that the Shiimalls are mostly 
dependent for support, both as priests and mendicants; and in conse¬ 
quence of this circumstance they have wandered far from Bhimnal, 
their original home. They are to bo found, especially, in most of the 
Western States of Rajwadd, in Central India, and in Bombay. They 
claim to be the priests of the Hhrimalf and Shri-Shri-Mali Ban pis. 

(2.) Th e Sacha d a s . 

Th e Sacked a Brahmans, I have also already noticed.f Colonel 
Tod mentions them as u the officiating priests of some of the most cele¬ 
brated temples in these regions, as that of Dvarika, Mathura, Pushkar, 
Nagar-Parkar, etc/’J The temples to which he here refers are those of 
Krishna belonging to the libidinous Yallabhacharya Maharajas, to 
whom they act as servants. In the celebrated Maliaraj Bibel case, one 
of them gave the following evidence in the interest of the prosecutor 
Jadunathjf Brijaratnajf Maharaj. “It is usual to pay three rupees a 
month [besides food] to servants of my class. I put in order the 
Maharaja’s clothes after he has taken them off. I did not leave him for 
fi ve minutes. It is my custom to sleep outside the door when the 
Maharaj sleeps in his bedroom. I will not leave the Mah&raj alone, 
even if he told me, I would not go ; not that we suspect, him, but 
because some one must be constantly within call. ’§ 

(8.) The Pallivdlas. 

The P alii v diet Brahmans have likewise been mentioned || 
They derive their name from Pallf, which, though now much reduced, 

* Tod’a Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 209. 

f See before, p. 100. 

J Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 299. 

§ History of the Maharaj Sect, Appendix. 

|| See before, p, 119. 
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is still the commercial capital of Marwad. In A.D. 1212,, eighteen 
years subsequent to the overthrow of Ivanauj by the Ghori Shabuddln* 
Shivaji and Saitram, the grandsons of its last Hindu lthatod king, 
with a band of followers, on a pilgrimage to Dvarika, or on the look 
out for a new settlement, were mvited by the Brahmans of this place 
to assist them in repelling the inroads of the hill Mainas and M4rs and 
of the wild beasts of the forests. They complied with the call made to 
them; and were invited to settle at Palli Here Shivaji had a son by 
a Solankhi Rajputnl ; and at her advice he resolved to possess himself 
of the lands of these Brahmans. “ It affords,” says Colonel Tod, 
u another example of the disregard of the earl^ llajputs for the sacred, 
order that, on the Holi or Saturnalia, he found an opportunity to 
‘obtain land,’ putting to death the heads of his community, and adding 
the district to his conquests* The Pallivala Brahmans now principally 
devote themselves to merchandise. After alluding to the Rajputs of 
Jesalnnk, Colonel Tod writes, “ Next to the lordly Rajputs, equaling 
them in numbers, but far surpassing them in wealth, are the Pallivalas. 
They are Brahmans, and denominated Palivdla from being temporal 
proprietors of Palli , and all its lands long beiore tne Rhatods colonized 
Marwad.” Their introduction into Jesalmer he attributes to their 
banishmerft from Mdrwad on the occasion of some Muhammadan mili¬ 
tary exaction, for non-compliance with which they pleaded their caste. 
Many of them, he also says, at the same time settled in Bikaner, Dhat, 
and the valley of Sindh (?). About all the internal trade of the coun¬ 
try, he goes on to say, passes through their hands. They are the 
Metayer* of the desert, advancing money to the cultivators, on the 
security of the crop; and they buy up all the wool and giri of the 
country, which they transport to foreign parts. They never marry out 
of their own tribe ; and contrary to the law books, give a consideration 
for their brides. They worship among other things the bridle of a 
horse. Colonel Tod thinks them the remains of the priests of the Palli 
Scythian raee;j* but this is rather a wild conjecture. Speaking of Ka- 
thodi, near Jesalm4r, Lieut. Boilean says, “ The village of ICathocU is 
chiefly inhabited by Pallivalas, called elsewhere Boras; ft tribe of Brah¬ 
mans who engage in mercantile pursuits. A large body of these people, 
some of whom were from this particular place, van away to x\jmei some 

* Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 700; vol. ii. p. 13. 

t Rajputrfna, vol. ii. p. 287. 
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time ago, in consequence of fines being levied from them by the Rawal, 
but not being permitted, or not having an opportunity of carrying their 
wives and families out of the Jesalm^r territory, they were obliged to 
return to the place from whence they came, and chew the cud of bitter 
discontent as well as they were able.”* The Paliivalas are numerous in 
Jesalcuer, Bhikaner, Marw&d, Jayapur, and other states. Considerable 
numbers of them visit Bombay on business. 


(4.) The N and a van a s. 


Of these Brahmans I have not been able to find more information 
than that given in connexion with Gujarat j* 


(5.) The P u shkar as o r P o h h a r n a s. 


The P u shkar a or P ok h a r n a Br&hmans get their name 
from the lake of Pushkar or Pokhar, near Ajmer, a tfrtha men¬ 
tioned in the first Khanda of the Padma Parana, and now celebrated 
throughout the whole of India. They have now, however, but little 
connection with that locality, their comparative indifference about it 
perhaps originating in the oectarial incidents connected with it in latter 
times. As they all trace to it their designation and original consocia¬ 
tion, I may be excused for here inserting the notes of a hasty visit 
which I paid to it on the 25th February I860. a Went with Dr. Small 
to the Pokhar town and lake, about six miles W. by N. of Ajmer 
To get into its basin, we had to pass over two Ghats, the first of which 
borders the Anasagar artificial lake of Ajmer. Found the town much 
submerged in consequence of the fall of rain last season and the im¬ 
perfect drainage of the water of the lake, which is esteemed so sacrod 
that it is considered a sin to aid its Row by artificial means by an 
enlargement of the opening at its margin (where there are traces of 
a band), and from which there issues a small stream called the Sarasvatf. 
The under rooms of the Government office were filled with water 
to the ceiling, and we had to mount a wijll to get to the upper rooms. 
Many shops and houses were unusable from the entrance of the holy 
fluid, supposed to be indicative of good fortune in the future. It is 

* Tour through the Western States of Ilajwarct, in 1835, p. 45. Of the Paliivalas the 
Rev. John Robson writes thus tome :—The Pallimls , tho pandits here say, have sprung 
originally from the Shrfmdlfe of Gujuntt. There are none of them in Ajtntfr; but there 
are three families in a village near it. They arc engaged in traffic, and know nothing 
about the points you ask. They also go by the name 6f Bohra. They and the Saclio- 
das and Hariyrinas are not to be met with in Ajmdr, but they are in Kishangarh, 

+ See above pp. X14, 119. 
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difficult to account for the origin of the tirtha, except when it is viewed 
aa an oasis in the desert, as the scenery around it is neither very wild 
nor very sublime. Colonel Morrison, whose acquaintance we had the 
pleasure of making at Erinpura, is probably correct, when he thinks 
that the lake, being originally a natural one (notwithstanding subse¬ 
quent enlargements by the Parihar chiefs of Mundor), must have 
been viewed with great wonder in India, whore there are few or no 
other lakes of similar character. The temple of Brahma, so often 
noticed in connexion with it, is not an affair of much consequence, 
except in the fact of its being dedicated to that deity, whose worship 
is discarded by modern Hinduism. It is said to have been built 
bv Gopnl Parikh, ,minister of the Maratha Baja of Gwalior, at the 
cost of Kb. 130,000, which must lie an exaggeration* The Brahmans 
don’t directly compromise themselves by taking care of the temple 
(which in point of fact is under the charge of Gosavis) ; but they lay 
claim to a share of the offerings presented at the shrine. The lour 
faces of Brahma on the image are uniform, but they have a lengthened 
chin in place of a beard. The temple is exteriorly associated with an 
imago of Shiva with four visible heads placed on a linga, and must there¬ 
fore 0 be principally frequented by the votaries of that Gbfl.f There 
are various other temples on the margin of the lake, built by 
Rajput grandees, as Biji Siugh of Jodhpur, Baja Mitn of Javapur, and 
Jawahir Alai of Bharatpur. IlieTe is also ono erected at rho cost ot 
the famous AhalyA Baf of Indur. I was surprised to find only two 
Pokharna Brahmans at the place. Their head-quarters arc now at too 
town of' PokharnA, N. W. of Jodhpur. The resident Brahmans, who 
occasionally saluted us by holding out their hands (as it for gifts), 
according to the prescriptions of the law-books, belong to the Gaudas, 
Sanavadas,Gurjara (query, Gurjara Gaudas?), SachodaSjParikliaa, and 
Purobitaa. The town is said to contain about 2,000 houses, of which 
two or tlirec hundred are shops. It is visited by numerous pilgrims, 
seeking to bathe in the lake ( 1 holy poker’ ! as a friend denominates it) 
particularly at full moons, and at its festivals and fairs.”} 

* tidvasvali (the ‘lady ot the lake’) to whom the lake is dedicated, having been 
assigned to lhahuia aa a spouse, probably suggested the idea of having a shrine here 

in honour of her husband. . ... , . , 

+ One of the live heads of Shiva is supposed to be invisible in cases ot this kina. 
This image probably owes Us existence to the presence of the Cosiivis; 

j Compare with this. Ted (Rajasthan, vol. ». p.773 et seq.) and Dr. Irvine (Topo¬ 
graphy of Aj mere, p. 48.) 
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The Pokharna Brahmans we have already noticed in connexion with 
Gujarat and Sindh. Speaking of them, Colonel Tod says : " Another 
singular tribe, also Brahminical, is the Pokharna, ox whom it is cal¬ 
culated there are fifteen hundred to two thousand families in Jesalrner. 
They are also numerous in Marw&r and Bikaner, and are scattered 
over the desert and valley ot the Indus. They follow agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits chiefly, having little or no concern in trade. 
The tradition of their origin is singular; it is said that they 
were Beldars, and excavated the sacred lake of Pushkar or 
Pokhar, for which act they obtained the favour of the 
deity and the grade of Br&hmans, with the title of Pokharna. Their 
chief object of emblematic worship, the Khoddld , a kind of pick-axe 
used in digging, seems to favour this tradition.”*' In the population 
tables of Lieut, (afterwards Major-General) Boileau of the Bengal 
Ehgineers,*!* we find the population of these Brahmans, 150 at Bandar- 
Sindri in Kiehangadh ; 400 at Bikarnpur in Jesalrner; 1,500 at 
Jayapur; 5,000 at J4selm4r itself; 1.0,000 at Jodhpor ; 1,500 at 
Medata ; arid at Pokharn, in Marwad, 1,500. He also noticed them in 
many villages through which he passed. There can be no doubt that they 
are a numerous body in the northern and western states of Bajputana, 
where, however, they are less devoted to religious rites than in Sindh. 

(6.) The Pokhar £ e v a k as. 

Besides the Pokharna Brahmans, or Brahmans of Pokhar pro¬ 
perly so called, there are found at the lake itself and at 
some other places a consociation of Brahmans called Pokhar - 
Seva'Ieas , who devote themselves to temple service and to 
cooking for the Yallabhacharya Maharajas, and are consequently 
looked down upon by their more independent brethren. My observant 
friend the Bev. John Hobson, M, A., A'jmer, thus writes of them : 

“ They are called Pokhar Sevug, though they call themselves P a r d~ 
s h a r i ) the descendants of the Bishi of that name, in order to exalt 
themselves. They are a. comparatively modern class of Brahmans. 
The following is the account of their origin. A Mer, whoso name 
T have not been able to find out, had three sons, Bhupal, Narpat, and 
Gajp&l. The Scwags are descended from Bhupal, whom they call 

* Rajasthan, vol. ii. p. 287. 

t Appended to his Personal Narrative of a Tour through the Western States of 
Itajpnt&na, a work in which there is much valuable geographical information. 
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Pota; from Narpat are descended the Lodya Bany&s; and from 
GajpAi the Mcrs that inhabit the Pokhar valley. At the time that 
these three brothers lived the hill of Badririath was thickly wooded, and 
in the grove there lived a great muni ( I have not yet learned his name) 
to whom Bhup&l brought rice and fruit every day, and in whose service 
ho was constantly employed. One day the muni asked him what he 
wished in return, and Bhupal told him he did not wish great wealth 
or power but just enough to keep himself alive, and that he might gain 
wisdom. The muni asked him whether he would like to become a 
Brahman, and ho said lie would, on which the muni taught him the 
Yajurveda, in virtue of which he was elevated to the rank of a 
Brahman. The Lodya Banias and Mtfrs of Pokhar worship them, and 
they direct strangers in their ablutions at Pokhar, for which they 
receive charity. They are looked down on by other Brahmans, and 
for a long time were not admitted to any of the offices connected with 
Brahminical temples, being employed more by the Saraojis, (who are 
Jainas), but now they are pretty generally admitted as blowers of the 
shankh (conch). They are widely spread in Rajputana, and do not 
intermarry with other castes. Their gotra is that of Vasishtha, their 
Shakha the Madhyandina, and their sit-ra the Kahiyinl. An incident 
that occurred in the reign of Sawai Jaya Singh of Jayapur will show that 
at that time they were not considered regular Brahmans. That king 
had gone to Pokhar, and been directed in his ablutions by one of the 
S 6 wags whom he worshipped and to whom he gave a fine dress, and 
for whom he built a temple, I think. One of the same caste in Jaipur 
married the daughter of that Sewag, and got from him the dress 
which Jaya Singh had given. Some time after Jaya Singh saw the 
dress on the Jaipur Sewag, and asked him whence he had gotten it. 
He told him that he had got it from his father-in-law in Pokhar. 
As soon as Jaya Singh learned that the Pokhar S6wags were the same 
caste with those of Jaipur he hastened thither, turned the Sowags out 
of the temples, and put in their place Gauda, Sanavada, and Gujarati 
Brahmans, who now worship in the temples. Such are the principal 
facts I have learned with regard to the Pokhar Brahmans. The 
Pokhar Mahatmva says nothing concerning them, except that by the 
curse of Savitri they were condemned to be poor.” 

(7.) T he M eclat av ala s. 

The Me d at a v alas, as we have already noticed under the 
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Gurjjara Br&hmans,* were originally consociated at the town of Meclata 
or “Mairta” in the Jodhpur State. They rank themselves among 
the Sbri Gaudas f They are well known in Marw&d, but- are not very 
numerous in that or any of the other provinces of Rajwada, except at 
the town from which they derive their name. 

(8,) The P d r i k h a s. 

The P d r i k h a s , usually called the Pur o h i t a-P drik h a $ r are 
the family priests of the Jayapur, or Hhundhar Kings, in whose 
territorv especially they are abundant. They claim to be the hereditary 
priests of the Surya-Yansha Kshatriyas; but are said to get their 
name from their judging of pearls. They profess to be of the Ma- 
dhyandina Shakha of the White Yajur-veda, their Rishi being Garga. 
Yet they claim to be descended from Yasishtha. When his hundred 
sons with their wives were destroyed through the jealousy ot his rival 
Vishvamitra, a son, called Sava, fell from the womb of one of these 
wives, who had Parashara as his son, the father of V)'dsa, the father 
of Shak and Vhayashak, from whom, as their progenitor, the Parikhas 
have their name.”f 

(9.) Th e Lav an a s. 

The Brahmans of this name are to a small extent found in Marwad. 
Perhaps they get their name from officiating among the mercantile 
Lavanas. Lieut. Boileau calls them “ camel-loaders.§ 



(10.) The Dakotas . 

The DakotBrahmans , of Bhikaner, Marwad, Kish anagadh, 
Upper Sindh, Jayapur, etc. are mendicants, said to be the offspring of 
a Brahman and an A’hirwoman. They eat impurely, and receive impure 
articles, such as oil, in charity. They worship the God Shani (the 
Hindu Saturn), and their favourite day for asking alms is Saturday. 
They profess astrology. The following interesting notice of their 
traditions and habits is by Mr. Robson“ There are numbers of them 
in Ajm<$r. They are worshippers of Sanichar ( Shanaishchara) and receive 
all the gifts given to that God. They are as a rule very ignorant and 
subsist chiefly by begging. I have heard of only one who had read anv 

* See above p. 106. 

f For an account of this town, see Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 742, et soq., ana 
Boileau’s Personal Narrative p. 147. 

% Letter of Mr. Robson. 

§ Boileau’s Personal Narrative, p. 225, 
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thing, and he is in the village of Larnba in Jayapur. The account tuey 
give of themselves is mainly from tradition, as they have no books. 
They eay that in the Treta Yaga when Rama invaded Lanka he sat 
one day on the seashore, and gave a gift to . Sanichar (Sanichir ha clan 
consists of black cloth, til, oil, iron, charcoal, buffaloes, salt). The 
gift he divided among some Rishis who were there ; but they refused 
to take it, as it is thought an unworthy thing to accept it. Then a 
Rislii. called D&nlta made an image of Kasha, and having given it life 
said, « This, my son, will take thy gift.” Rama gave it to him, and said 
1 for a watch and a quarter of the day Batasvati shall remain in thy 
memory.’ From being the sons of Dcinka Rishi, they are called Ddhots. 
Their Rishi is Danlta ; their Veda, the Atharvan ; their Shaklni, the 
Madhyandina ; their Gotra, Kashyapa. They marry only among them** 
selyes. The other Brahmans consider it pollution even to touch them, 
as also the Rajputs and Banids, and even soipe of the lower castes. On 
the other hand, their society is secretly sought for by many of the Brah¬ 
mans, on. account of their being the priests of banichar. The worship 
of this God is increasing chiefly among the Banias, who tear his power 
greatly. They often give gifts of great value to him, substituting good 
sterling rupees for the other more appropriate gifts. Borne of the 
Brahmans take the cash but always through means of a Danot who 
generally divides the spoil with them. My pandit told mo that some 
months ago a Dabimit had come to him, and being of the same caste, 
he gave him a room in his house. But his (the pandit’s) lather saw 
a Dakot come in, and give him some rupees, on which he went up to 
him, charged him with receiving a 11 gift from Saturn, and turned him 
out of the house. The story, whether true or not, shows the low posi¬ 
tion of the Dakots in society, and the disgrace that seems to attach, to 
the priesthood of Saturn.” 

(11.) The Garudyae. 

In places where the Bdkots do not exist, a mixed caste called G a v w, 
vulgarly Garud ' y a, receive Saturn’s gifts. They are said to be de¬ 
scended from a Brahman and Chambharam of Dora! near Ajm<$r. They 
are the priests of the Chambhdrs and Balais. These Garudyas seem 
to correspond with the Garodas, the priests of the Dhcds of Gujarat.t 

* If they are of this Sbakhd they must belong to the White Yajur-YeUa. See 
above p. 11, 

t See above, p. 122, 
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( 12 .) The, A'charjan. 


The A eh drj as . 4 * also a low Br'dimanical caste found in llarwdd 
and Ajmer. They get their name from a prdkrit corruption of 
A'charya, an instructor in duty, but applied to a class ot Brahmans 
in Rajputand who are set apart, for conducting funeral ceremonies, and 
who, on account of the degradation of their office, have become for 
generations isolated from their brethren. Similar degraded classes of 
Brahmans are found in almost every province of India. “ The story oi 
their origin is that when Dasharatlia died no one of his sons was 
present, and a Brahman who was there took care of the body till 
Bharata came. Eharata burned the body, and performed the Karrama 
Kunda till the eleventh day, when he gave all Dasharatha's clothes 
and jewels to the Brahman. The Brahman at first refused to take 
them, hut Vasishtba Itishi bade him do so. When Hduia came and 
heard what had happened, he bestowed on him this blessing, whosoever 
shall not worship you on the eleventh day, his ceremonies for his 
father shall not be complete. The Pnrobita may take gifts on other 
days after a death, but on the eleventh none but an A’cbdrja may take 
them. On that day he takes some Kuteha (grass), dips it in cow’s 
urine, repeats a mantra received from Bdmachandra, and sprinkles the 
house, which then becomes clean. The A charjas arc generally an 
ignorant unread class, and know nothing but this one mantra, which 
they will not reveal. Some of them work as silawats and others in 
the fields. Their Gotra is the Bharadvdja, and their Rishi Vasishtha. 
1 have not been able to meet any who can tell me their Veda,”* 

(13.) The Bard Brdhmans. 

The Burd Brahmans (Evil Brdhmans ?) are mund in great 
numbers in the Bajput States, and extend to Upper Sindh. They are 
mendicants, much dreaded by the people. They claim the clothes, bedding 
and lota of the dead, especially of the rich. Their usual cry is, 


A'j, Mdtd, mdrn mothd, 

Tab ■mvjkho .mild rodd, 

“ Oh 1 M&ti, fat and rich ones slay, 
Tograut me food enough this day.”! 


“ This people,” says Dr. Irvine, “ is rather numerous in Rajputar.a, 
and fovms the terror of fat Shcts and Banyas, especially if one be met 


with in the morning. 
*MS. of Mr. Bobson. 
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(14.) The Kdp a d i s. 

There are also low mendicant Brahmans who beg from Sanyas, 
They are found principally in tlie Jodhpur and Jayapur States. 

(15.) D a h im a s or Du yim as . 

The I) a h im a s or D d y i m a s are named from the Dahima Ra j¬ 
puts to be onward mentioned. They are very extensively spread in 
Marwad and Kishangadh, Dhundh&r and other parts of Rajputand.* 
They consider themselves to be descended from the twelve sons of 
il Pipyalayan, son of Dadhicha.” “ The account of their origin which 
1 have from my pandit, himself a Dahima and a tolerable Sanskrit 
scholar, is as follows :—Man Dhata, King of Mftrw&r (a Parihar he 
must have been) wished to perform sacrifice and went to Haradw&r 
whore Pipyalayan was doing tapa in order to get him to take 
part in the sacrifice. He refused to take part himself, but sent liis 
twelve sons witli the King to perform all that was necessary, enjoining 
them at the same time not to take any reward, as both he (Pipyalayan) 
and his father Dadhicha had lived without gifts. They went with Man 
Dha/bu and directed him in performing the sacrifice, but refused to take 
the gifts which lie offered. The king after much entreaty persuaded 
them to take the p£n supari, and on each leaf of pan he inscribed the 
name of a village. They suspecting nothing returned to their father 
who cursed them, saying, you have become pathagrih, and spurned them 
from him. They went back disconsolate to the king of Marw&d, who 
gave them his twelve daughters iu marriage, and confirmed them in 
possession of their villages. They had 172 sons, from whom are the 
different subdivisions of the caste. Many of them must have become 
extinct. My pandit could enumerate only ten or twelve of them. 
He is himself a Mandola from Mandor, the ancient capital of Marwad, 
They seem to be mostly pandits, and their income seems to be derived 
principally from reading the Bhdgavata and other Kathas. Their 
Rishi is Dadhicha; Gotra, Kaushika; Veda, White Yajush ; Sh&kha, 
Madhyandina; and their Pravaras, three. With regard to the 
marriage between the Brahmans and the R&ja’s daughters, I asked the 
pandit why that was given up. He said that the Rajas had given it 
up because the Brahmans were poor, and the Brahmans in revenge 
declared that the Rajas had lost caste. ”f The story is a very improbable 
* The Rev. John Robson, 

f They are said to profess both the Rig-voda and the Yajur-veda, and to be. engaged 
in public service, agriculture, mendicancy, and merchandise. Information of Paudit 
Ramasahara, 
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one. It is not unlikely that the Bahamas have got their name 
from the Dahima Rajpdts of BianA, whose decay from great splendour 
is noticed by Colonel Tod.* 

(16.) T h e K h a n del a v ala s. 

The K h a ndelav d la Brahmans get their denomination from 
the town of Khandela, one of the most northern towns of the 
Jayapur State near the borders of Shdkhavatf. They abound in the 
Jayapur territories, and are found in some of the other Rajput states. 
They claim connection with the A di-Gaudas,vdth whom we have already 
associated them as mentioned above.f They are said to be Yajur-Vedfs, 
and mostly followers of Shiva, who is generally viewed as the tutelary god 
of the Rajputs. Some of them whom I have met are Vallabh&charyas, 
and Rig-VAdis. They engage in public service, merchandise, 
agriculture, and mendicancy. 

(17.) The Divas. 

The D i v a Brahmans are numerous in Bhikandr, Mar wad, and es¬ 
pecially at NAthadwara in Me wad, where they conduct the VallabhAoharya 
worship of Krishna and (with the Maharajas so-called) glory in the 
gifts and endowments which are presented to the Hindu god of lust. 
It is much to be regretted that the keen - (though indulgent) eye of 
Colonel Tod did not penetrate the iniquitous system of this shrine, j 

(18-23.) Tli e Sihav a d a the Oh am at av a l as 1 (from 
Bharatpur ?) the M d r u s, the S h riv ant a the A' b h ir a s, 
the Bh a r at a nd s. 

These Br&hmans are found principally in Western RajputAna 
and especially the Jayapur territories. I have not been able to learn 
anything respecting them, except in the case of the A'bhiras elsewhere 
noticed, but the fact now mentioned. 

(24.) The S a n dvadas . 

The Sandva das are pretty numerous in the same and other dis¬ 
tricts of RajputAirA. The place, of their original consociation is un ¬ 
known. Perhaps they are the same as the Sanddhyas , or Sanodhyas 
of other districts. 

* Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 119, 

t See before, under Gauda Brahmans. 

x See hia romantic description of it and its incidents, in W first volume, pp. 521, 662. 
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(25.) The V tig a d % s . 

The Vtigctdi, or Bdgadi Brahmans are of ancient date, and 
are the priests of the V4gadis and the wild tribe of the Minas.* They 
have a very low standing in the BrAh manhood. They will be after¬ 
wards mentioned in connexion with Central India. 

(2 6-28.) T h e M e w a d a s , 

Of these there are three divisions, already mentioned in con¬ 
nexion with Gujarat • the Tr ivd d'l Me v a dis (sometimes called 
Jos his) : f B hat t a M e v a d i $ , and the V a v a or Cbor&rf 
Mev delis, They wore all originally consociated in the province 
of Mewad, in which many of them are now cultivators, public ser¬ 
vants, priests and mendicants. 

(25.) Th e It djgu rus or B djg or s. 

The B tig guv u s, or as they are more commonly called the Bajgors , 
are not confined to Rajputnnd, but are found wherever the Rajputs are 
scattered. In the State of Jodhpur they have the proprietory of no 
fewer than 300 villages, which have in different reigns been allotted to 
them. This fact I learned at one of these villages named Porard, 
almost the whole population of which consisted of Rdjgurs and the 
members of their families. • In other States, too, they have large 
possessions. They call themselves, as I have found in Rajputami, 
Bribed (Brishtha), or Broken Brahmans. They say they fell 
into their present position from having officiated among the Rajput 
princes and chiefs after these professed Ivshatriyas had departed from 
the tichdra (or line of life) prescribed to them in the Hindu law-books. 
By the regular Brdhmanh'ood they are despised ; but they have great 
influence wherever they are found, as family priests, astrologers, 
securities for life and property, collectors ’of debts, and substitutes in 
moral responsibility (!) for the sins of their clients. Their connection 
with IRtjput infanticide was long of an appalling character.^ They 
are the priests of the Oh dr arts, about to be mentioned, and give much 
literary assistance to the Jainas. Some of them are good practical 
readers of Sanskrit, though they have devoted comparatively little atten¬ 
tion to its grammar. The most learned individual of their number with 

* Irvine’s Topography of Ajmore, p. 21. 

t See above, p. 104. 

$, See author’s work on Infanticide, pp,. 37, 66, 70, 327. 
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whom I have met (who was introduced to me by Dr. BhAu Duji) has 
a most extensive acquaintance with the Jaina literature. He mention¬ 
ed to me that they have a great many subdivisions among themselves, 
as the Shevada, Meta, Gu%dMa, Skhja, Chdvindya, 
Pancha-Lada, etc. It is rather remarkable that Col. Tod should 
have taken but little notice of the Rajgurs in his nearly exhaustive 
work on Rajpntana. In many respects they resemble the Bhats and 
Oharans, the Bards of RajputAnA, whom I shall now notice, though 
they do not themselves distinctly claim descent from the Brahmans, 
though they largely share in the honours accorded to a priesthood 
esteemed absolutely sacred. 

(30.) The Bhdts, Bhdt tas, or Bhdrats, 

These names seem to be etymologically the equivalents ol the San¬ 
skrit Bhata or Bhatta, popularly formed from Bhartri, a nourisher or 
protector, and figuratively applied to mendicant and learned Brah¬ 
mans. Wherever Rajputs are settled, however, they are used to 
designate a class of eulogistic bards, genealogists, and chroniclers, 
very abundant among those reputed descendants oi the ancient Kska- 
triyas. Their name and occupation suggest the Latin vates^ Then- 
engagements are partly the same as those of the !}utas and Bandijmas of 
the Sanskrit books* It is possible that they may have been originally 
Brahmans cleaving to the Rajputs like the Rajgurs, though ol an 
earlier confederation, or perhaps the irregular descendants of Rajputs 
themselves ; for in physiognomy they seem to be of the A'ryan type, and 
claim and receive civil and religious honour of a very extravagant 
character. “ The Bhats or BAos,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ seldom 
sacrifice themselves ; but as chroniclers or bare;/, they share power, 
and sometimes office with the CliArans.t Among the Bhi'Alas and 
lower tribes they enjoy great and exclusive influence; they give praise 
and fame in their songs to those who are liberal to them, while they 
visit those who neglect or injure them, with satires, in which they 
usually reproach them with spurious birth and inherent meanness. 
Sometimes the Bhdt, if very seriously offended, fixes the figure © 

* See vol. i. pp. 57, 65, 66, 127, etc. 

f “ .1 coord ing to the fable of their origin,” says Sir John, “ Mahddeva fust created 
Bhata to attend his lion and boll ; but these could not prevent the twiner *?’“? ‘ 
latter, which was a 3 burc® of infinite vexation and trouble, an it con.j.e ef - 
to create new oues. He therefore formed the Chtfran.” Central India, vo . n. p. 
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the person ho desires to degrade on a long pole, and appends to it a 
slipper as a mark of disgrace. In such cases the song of the Bhdt 
records the infamy of the object of his revenge. This image 
usually travels the country, till the. party or his friends purchase the 
cessation of the ridicule and curses thus entailed. It is not deemed 
in these countries in the power of the prineo, much less any other 
person, to stop a Bhat, or even punish him for such a proceeding : he 
is protected by the superstitious and religious awe, which, when general 
among a people, controls even despotism.”* They hold that their 
own lives are sacred, and by the people in general it is believed that 
this is the case. Their extravagant demands for ddna, or largesses, 
on the occasion of Kajput marriages (as wfell as those of the Chdrans) 
were among the most powerful inducements to infanticide in Kathiawad- 
It was proposed by some philanthropists to put an authoritative limit on 
these demands. This proposal was very properly condemned by Major, 
now Major-General, 8ir G. LeGrand Jacob. “ I doubt the expediency,'’ 
he wrote, “ of introducing any such rule under British sanction....We 
might slightly diminish present mischief by fixing a standard, but the 
doing so would only give perpetuity to an evil that the hand of time 
is gently eradicating.” These views were approved .by the .Bombay 
Government.! The Bhats in Bajputand frequently act as conveyors 
of goods, and drovers of cattle for hire, trusting to the reputed sacred¬ 
ness of their persons for the safety of their charge, and to their escape 
(to a certain extent at least) of toll and fiscal duties. But who shall 
protect one band of Bhdts from another ? A curious case of an onset 
between two of their tandas, or caravans, is recorded by Colonel Tod.f 
He also mentions a voluntary sacrifice of eighty souls of their commu¬ 
nity, when seeking to enforce a claim on the Maharaja Urcra of 
Marwad, who, on a certain occasion, had resisted their extravagant 
demands.§ This is the most fearful case of trdga, or tiga (abandon¬ 
ment of life) with a view to frighten the superstitious of which we 
have any authentic notice in modern times. Another of the customs 
of the Bhats, and also of the Charans, that of dharanu or extortion, 
is practised by their sitting for hours, and days if necessary, for the 

♦ Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. pp. 37-8. 

f Author*8 Infanticide in Western India, p,250. 

X Rajasthan, vol. i. p. 702. 
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enforcement of the payment of debts and other claims of themselves 
and clients. 


(27.) The Char a nas. 

The Charanas are commonly supposed to get their name from the 
feeding and rearing of cattle. It ia possible, however, that they may 
be the debris of some of the ancient Brahmanical Charanas * The 
most interesting notices which we have of them are probably those from 
the pen of Sir John Malcolm. “ They are divided,” he says, “ into two 
tribes* the Kachili, who are merchants, and the Maru who are bards.f 
These again branch out into one hundred and twenty other tribes, many 
of whom are the descendants [in the female line] of Brahmans and 
Rajputs, The K&ctiili and Minx Charans do not intermarry; ;bnt, 
the latter intermarry with Rajputs.” “ The Brahman priests, who 
were the religious guides of the Rajputs while they remained on the 
banks of the Ganges, do not appear to have followed them, in any 
numbers, to their remote habitations on the verge of India. Beings 
were therefore wanted, on whose sanctity weak and superstitious minds 
could repose, who had, or pretended to have, knowledge; whose faith 
was trusted, and who would constitute a link between men who could not 
confide in each other. 8uch the Charans soon became, and the usages 
they adopted give a singular picture of the society which they may be 
said in a great degree spiritually and morally to govern. The Charans 
must understand the rites of worship, particularly those of Shiva and 
Parvati, the favourite deities of the Rajputs. They are taught to read 
and write, and the class who traffic (generally in camels and horses) are 
shrewd men of business; while the Maru Charans apply their skill to the 
genealogy of tribes, and to the recital of numerous legends (usually in 
verse), celebrating the praises of former heroes, which it is their duty to 
chant, to gratify the pride and rouse the emulation of their descendants. 
The Charan’s chief power is derived from an impression, that it is 
certain ruin and destruction to shed his blood, or that of any of his 
family, or to be the cause of its being shed. They obtain a high rank 
in society, and a certain livelihood, from this superstitious belief which 
they are educated to inculcate, and which they teach their children to 
consider as their chief object in life to maintain. A Cluiran becomes 
the safeguard of travellers and the security for merchants; and his bond 

* Sec above p. 9 et seq. 

| Besides these two classes of Charans there is another in Kachb, called Ttttmtr. 
Infanticide in Western India, by the author, p. 338. 
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is often preferred among the Rajputs, when rents and property are con¬ 
cerned, to that of the wealthiest baukers. When he trades himself, 
he alone is trusted and trusts among the community to which he 
belongs. The Ob. a ran who accompanies travellers likely to be attacked 
by Rajput robbers, when he sees the latter approach, warns them off 
by holding a dagger in his hand; and if they do not attend to him, 
he stabs himself in a place that is not mortal, and taking the blood 
from the wound, throws it at the assailants with imprecations of future 
woe and ruin. If this has not the desired effect, the wounds are 
repeated; and in extreme cases one of the Oharan’s relations, com¬ 
monly a female child or an old woman, is made a sacrifice. The same 
process is adopted to enforce the payment of a debt to himself or a 
claim for which he has become security. It is not unusual, as the 
next step, to slay himself; and the catastrophe has been known 
to close in the voluntary death of bis wives and children. The 
females of the Oharans are distinct from all the other population, 
both in dress and manners. They often reside in separate villages, 
and the traveller is surprised to see them coine out in their long robes, 
and attend him for some space, chanting his welcome to their abode. 
The Charans are not only treated by the Raj pats with great respect (the 
highest rulers of that race rising when one of this class enters or 
loaves an assembly), but they have more substantial marks of regard. 
When they engage in trade, lighter duties are collected from thorn 
than others. They receive at all feasts and marriages presents that are 
only limited by the ability of the parties. The evil consequences of a 
Oharan being driven to undergo a violent death, can be alone averted 
by grants of lands and costly gifts to surviving relations; and the 
Iiajput chief, whose guilt is recorded (for all these sacrifices are 
subjects of rude poems) as the cause of such saevod blood being shed, 
is fortunate when lie can by any means have his repen tance and 
generosity made part of the legend.”* 

From an intelligent and educated Char am (female Oh/iran) from 
Jtimanagar, I have received, as this sheet is passing through the 
press, the following reliable information. “ The Charans of Raj- 
putana, Kalina wad, Mai w a, etc. are composed of three castes which 
may all eat together—the Pradhja, the Tumhela , and the Sudard. 
The Pradiyas give their daughters only to their own caste, but receive 
daughters also from the other castes. The two other castes give 
! * Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 133, et. seq. 
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their daughters freely to the Pradiyas, Wt not to one another. The 
favourite divinity of them all is D6vi, the consort ol Shiva. 

Iii the course of my own missionary journeys, 1 have 
frequently come in contact both with Charans and 
Bhats, and have had a good deal of conversation with 
them, confirming the views taken of them by Colonel 
Walker* Sir -John Malcolm, and Col. Tod, to whom we 
are indebted for the fullest notices of them. '1 he first 
reference to them which I find in my journals is under 
the date, of I’.abara (in Kathniwad) Feb. 10, 1835 

« \7hen we asked the chief some questions about his family, he 
called forward his Charan or domestic bard, who repeated a poem, 
in which the deeds of his forefathers were most extravagantly ex¬ 
tolled, and their various genealogies recorded. The bards are a sine 
qua non in all the establishments of the chiefs in this part oi 
the world. Sometimes they are Bhats, sometimes Charans. They 
have almost unbounded influence over those who retain them, and in. 
a worldly point of view they are well provided for. They are ready to 
disfigure and dismember themselves, and even to take their own lives 
when their wishes are opposed. They seem to be more regarded than 
the Brahmans.’’ Subsequent visits to the same province led me to 
notice the mitigation of their pretensions and influence as far as 
founded on superstition and fear. Some years ago I was intro¬ 
duced by my friend Dr. Glasgow, to two or three of them in a village 
near Rajkot, who had embraced Christianity. On visiting Jodhpur 
(in pebruary 1800) I found that Capt. Nixon, the Political Agent at 
the capital of Marwad, was investigating, in the neighbourhood, 
a case of tray a , in which a Chfiran had killed his mother, in a local 
quarrel, to bring her blood upon an opposing party. The inquiry which 
he was conducting was agreeable to the engagements of H. H. the 
Ma!^,raja of that province, who, with the Rajput princes in general, 
has come under obligations * to the British Government to suppress 
. traga and all other forms of Hindu suicide. While I was at Jodhpur 
at the time mentioned above, I had much interesting conversation 
with the most learned Brahman of the Darbar, Prabhulal Josbi, who 


* In his Reports on Kathiawad and Papers on Infanticide. 
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showed that lie had a great deal of V£dic and philological knowledge, 
and the most learned Cluiran, also of the court, Bharata Dana, who 
seemed to have mastered the whole of the legendry of the Mahabharata, 
as well as that of the local chronicles of the Rajputs. It is much to be 
regretted that no systematic attempt has yet been made to collect and 
publish the bardic poems of Raj pntana, which in a historical, if not 
in a literary, point of view have great interest, as well shown by Col. 
Tod and Mr. Ivinloch Forbes. 

The latter gentleman thus writes of the Bardic Chronicles » 

“ Of the poetic value of the bardic chronicles we have in some degree enabled 
our reader to form his own estimate. Perhaps it may bo thought of them (as 
Johnson thought of the so-called 4 Poems of Os8ian’)that ‘ nothing is more easy 
than to write enough in that style if once you begin,’ Where poets form an 
hereditary profession, the character of the poetry can scarcely be secure from 
this criticism. Their exaggerations are awkwardly great, and all their little 
•fishes are apt to speak like great whales, their descriptions and their similes 
have so little variety that they might almost be stereotyped. Still it must, 
we think, be admitted that there is often in the bardic sketches much of spirit 
and of effective, however rude, colour and drawing. Their historical vaiue may 
be accurately measured by a rule with which the biographer of the * Queeua of 
England’furnishes us : ‘No one,’ says Miss Strickland, * who studies history, 
ought to despise tradition, for wo shall find that tradition is, on the whole, 
accurate as to fact, but wholly defective and regardless of chronology.’ Tbo 
bardic accounts, where they are written, and are intelligible without oral expla¬ 
nation, may rank with the contemporaneous ballad poetry of other nations; 
where unwritten, they approximate to common oral tradition, The written 
genealogies, where they do not ascend to fabulous periods, are doubtless correct 
in tbo main. In matters of less strictness, even tho bards themselves, though 
they admit a certain laxity, assert their material accuracy. The following 
is their canon 


“ 1 Without fiction there will he a want of flavour, 
Put too much fiction is the house of sorrow. 
Fiction should be used in that degree, 

That salt is used to flavour flour.’ 


“And in another couplet they assert that,— 

“ ‘ As a large belly shows comfort to exist, 

As rivers show that brooks exist, 

As rain shows that beat has existed, 

So songs show that events have happened.’ 

“ There is one subject, at least, upon which bardic testimony cannot bo im- 
pugued—the subjeot, we mean, of manners and customs ; and without contend¬ 
ing for what is extravagant, we may remark that the bards, even if by an 
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operation the very reverse of that which is performed by amber, have enshrined in th* 
rU( le casket of their traditions much of that for which history is more especially 
valuable. .... The bardic song, with all its virtues and its vices, its modicum 
of truth and Its far larger mass of worthlessness, is now nearly silent, and can never 
vevive; the swords which it celebrated are broken or rusted, the race by whose deeds 
it was inspired is fast passing away. Perhaps it may bo the fate of even these poor 
s» worthy pages to call attention, for really the last time, to tho verse which has been, 
for oo many centuries, alike a solace in peace and stimulant in danger to the sons of 
the Kftbatrfs. 1 ’* 

This estimate is as correct as it is happily expressed. It may be 
coupled with the following notice by Mr. Forbes of the peregrinations 
of the bards among the minor chiefs of Gujarat and K&thlavp&d, 
applicable also to those in Hajputana and Central India : *— 

« When the rainy season closes, and travelling becomes practicable, the bard pets 
off on his yearly tour from his residence in the * Bhdtaw^ra* of some city or town* 
One by one he visits each of the Rajput chiefs who are his patrons, and from whom 
be has received portions of land, or annual grants of money, timing his arrival, if 
possible, to suit occasions of marriage or other domestic festival. After be has 
received the usual courtesies, he produces the 4 Wahf,’ a book written m his own crabbed 
hieroglyphics, or iu those of his fathers, which contains the descent of the house, if 
the chief be the Tildyat or head of the family, from the founder of the tribe ; if he 
he a 4 Fhatiyo,’ or cadet, from the immediate ancestor of the branch, interspersed with 
many a verse or ballad, the 1 dark sayings’ contained in which are chanted forth in 
musical cadence to a delighted audience, and are then orally interpreted by the bard, 
with many an illustrative anecdote or tale. The Wah( is nut, however, merely a 
source for the gratification of family pride, or even of love of song; it is also a 
record of authority by which questions of consanguinity are determined when marriage 
is on the lapis, and disputes relating to the division of ancestral property are decided, 
intricate as these last necessarily are from the practice of potygamy, and the rule 
that all the sons of a family are entitled to a share. It is the duty of a bard at each 
periodical visit to register the births, marriages, and deaths which have taken place 
in the family since his last circuit, as well as to chronicle all the other events worthy 
of remark which have occurred to affect the fortunes of Ins patron ; nor have we ever 
heard even a doubt suggested regarding the accurate, much less the honest, fulfilment 
of this duty by the bard.'T 

This may well illustrate the interest of many of the documents in the 
possession of the bards, especially those connected with later times. 
Many of the reputed ancient genealogies in their possession are not 
trustworthy ; but, by their comparison, historical facts may be elicited. 
It is to the credit ofdhe bards that, on proper acknowledgment being 
made, they are generally willing to furnish copies of their manuscripts 
to worthy desiderffnts ; copies of the older and more extended poems, 
as those of Chanda, should be procured from different provinces for the 
purpose of collation for a standard text. 

* JUsmalu. vol. ii., pp. 2:15-60. t vol. if., pp. 288-64. 
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In concluding our notice of the Brdhmans of Raj* 
putand, the following testimony of Colonel Tod, the 
warm and generous friend of all its provinces, is worthy 
of particular attention :—“ There is scarcely a State in 
Raj putina in which one-fifth of the soil is not assigned for 
the support of the temples, their ministers, the secular 
Brdhmans, bards, and genealogists. But the evil was not 
always so extensive ; the abuse is of modern growth,” 
“ The Brahmans, Sany&sis, and Gosains are not behind 
those professional flatterers, the bards ; and many a 
princely name would have been forgotten but for the 
record of the gift of land.” It is to land, that the avarice 
of those of whom he complains is principally directed. 
It is however, not bounded by land. “ The political 
influence of the Brdhmans is frequently exemplified in 
cases alike prejudicial to the interests of society and the 
personal welfare of the sovereign. The latter is often sur¬ 
rounded by lay Brahmans as confidential servants, in the 
capacities of butler, keeper of the wardrobe, or seneschal, 
besides the guru or domestic chaplain, who to the duty of 
ghostly comforter sometimes adds that of astrologer and 
physician, in which case God help the prince.”* He also 
accuses the Brdhmans of sometimes forging charters in 
their own favour, stating in illustration that “ there is not 
doubt that the grand charter of N&thadwdra was a 
forgery, in which the prince’s butler was bribed to aid.” 

Speaking of the J ayapur State, he says—“Of Brdhmans 
following secular as well as sacred employments, there 
are more in Amb6r than in any other State in Rdjwddd ; 
from which we are not to conclude that her princes 
were more religious than their neighbours, but, on 
the contrary, that they were greater sinners ” 

* Rajasthta, vol. i., pp. 507-511. 
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In all tills there is much truth, while no doubt consider¬ 
able benefit often arises from the secularization of the 
Brahmans, who are often the only parties in particular 
provinces who are capable of conducting public affairs. 
A distinct attempt should everywhere be made, by educa¬ 
tion and instruction, for the amelioration of their circum¬ 
stances. No monopoly of business should he allowed 
to remain in their hands, while no work for which they 
are better qualified than others should be withheld from 
them simply because they are Brdhmans. Their capacity 
for thought, and for labour requiring thought, cannot 
be doubted, but their moral character in individual cases 
should always be inquired into. 

6.— Central India Brdhmans. 

The following general account of the Brdhmans of 
Central India* is from the pen of Sir John Malcolm:— 
“ Besides the various tribes of Brdhmans from the Dak- 
han [particularly those of the Mahdrdshfra], there are no 
less than eighty-fourf sects in Central India ; but 
almost all these trace, or pretend to trace, the emigration 
of their ancestors, and that at no distant period, from 
neighbouring countries. The six sects, or Chanati tribe 
of Brahmans,| alone claim the province of Maiwd as their 
native country, and even they refer back to a period of 
twenty or thirty generations, when their ancestors came 
into it ; but still they have a pride in being termed 
Mdlwd Brdhmans, which to the rest would be a reproach. 

* In this notice, by ‘Central India’ is to be understood the districts 
lying to the south of Rajputfaia and the north of the Satpuda range 
of mountains, 

f That is simply a large number. 

X This is a consociation of six castes of Brahmans. 
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The Gujarat Brdhmans are very numerous ; some of 
these are employed in the offices of religion, while others 
trade, and gain a respectable livelihood as writers and 
accountants. Many of the Mdrwar or Jodhpur Brdhmaus 
are also traders : but the great mass from that country, 
as well as from Udayapur, are labourers and cultivators, 
forming, indeed, a very considerable proportion of the 
most industrious husbandmen of Central India. The 
Hindustan Brahmans are not so numerous, and a 
considerable proportion, of them are concerned in trade. 
Those from Oude (classed with the natives from Debar, 
and known by the general name of Purabis, or Eastern 
Brahmans) are almost all soldiers, and seldom, if ever, 
settle in this country. A few of the military Br&hmans 
of the above tribes, and of those from Benares and Kanoj, 
are supported by the charity of the Manithi princes and 
chiefs, while many have found employment as servants 
of the rich Southern (Dr&vida) Brdhmans; and the 
latter, though they will neither eat nor Intermarry with 
these sects, have studied their convenience by coming to 
the conclusion that they are not defiled by the lowest 
Purabis giving them water, washing their clothes, and 
performing other menial offices. 

“ All the Brahmans of Central India, excepting the 
Southern, are classed by the conquerors under tbe gene¬ 
ral head of Rangadf, or rustic. They are in general a 
quiet, submissive race, with the exception of the Purabi 
or EasternBr&hmans, who, coming from Oude and Behar, 
filled the ranks of the insubordinate corps of regular 
infantry which for so many years domineered over this 
country, and treated its inhabitants with such insolence 
and rapacity, as to render them equally dreaded 
and hated as the Pat,bans. 
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“ The BundelakhancI Brdhraans, and some of the lower 
orders from lvanoj, who come annually to Central India, 
will be noticed among the classes to whose level and 
association their impure habits and crimes have degraded 
them. 

“ There is, perhaps, no part of India [if we except 
Gujarat] where the tribes of Brahmans are so various, 
and their numbers so great, as in Central India ; but 
there is certainly none where there are so few of them 
either wealthy, learned, or where there is less attention 
paid to the religious rites of the Hindu faith, or to its 
priests, by the rest of the population.’’* 

These statements, both as far as my o wn observations in 
Central India, and enquiries respecting it, are concerned, 
appear to me to be very correct. I have found only the 
following classes of Br&hmans originally consociated 
within its boundaries:— 

(1) The Mdlavis. 

The Mdlavi Brdhmans are the proper Brahmans of the pro¬ 
vince of Malwd and the adjoining country. They principally belong to 
the Madhyandina Slidkhd. They are found not bnly in their own 
special habitat, hut in smaller numbers in the Nagpur and Berar 
territories. Those of them who have been long settled in provinces 
exterior to Mdlwa, as in Gujarat, arc isolated in caste from their 
main body. Their acliara is not approved of by the Marath a Brah¬ 
mans. They are often shopkeepers and cultivators. 

(2) The Ndrbadis or Ncm&dis. 

The Ndrbadis or Nemddi Brahmans are the Brdhmans 
of the country lying on the banks of the Narbada or Narmada river, 
between the Vindhya and Satpuda ranges. Those of them with whom 
I have conversed arc Yajur-vedis, but'of which recension of the Yajur- 
veda they could not tell me. They often wander, into the provinces 
contiguous to -heir own, as mendicants. Their language is interme¬ 
diate between the Gujarati, the Mdlavi, and the Mardthi. 


* Central India, vol. ii,, pp. 122-21. 
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(3) The Rtingadiv* 

While it is a fact, as mentioned above by Sir Jolrn Malcolm, ihcd 
the ManUhas apply the term Rdngadi to all 'he established Br All mans 
of Central ludia, there is a consociation to whom the designation 
belongs by way of distinction. It is that which is found in the 
mountain and hilly tracts to the west. Its members officiate partiw- 
larly at marriages among the Bluls and other wild tribes there located. 
They correspond with the Vdgadi or Bdgadt RrAhmans, who are 
found among the same tribes, as in Rajputana among the Minas. 

(4) The Bdgadts* 

These Brahmans have got their name from their ministering to 
the cul tivating, warlike, and thievish caste of B&gadfs. They are not 
held in repute among the general Brahmanhood of any part of India, 

On one occasion I asked a Brihman to furnish, me 
with a list of the. most common castes of Brahmans 
found in Malw/i j he complied with my request by 
giving me the following brief list:—The S hr i- G au d, 
Gurjar-G auda of two distinctions, B a rfi-Sam a - 
javdle (those of the great association, perhaps the 
Chandti'), the Clihotti SamdjavalS , Darlkha, 
Daimd, Kh an delv dla, Audichya, Andttm- 
bar 1 Pallivala, Das kora, B a vis ft a, Chau ~ 
vis ha, and Juj oty a. These we have already noticed 
in connection with other provinces (Eanyakubjas, said to 
be named from Jijanta Singh, who befriended them). 
Respecting the Brahmans at the u sacred” and classical 
txrtha of Central India, Ujjayin, Lieutenant Edward 
Conolly thus writes in his animated and interesting 
account of his visit to that locality 

“ The Brahmans of large towns arc proverbially avaricious and quar¬ 
relsome. Those of Ujjayin, being perhaps worse than elsewhere,, arc 
consequently held in little esteem. I gave a rupee to one of the- 
attendants at Bkairava’s temple; hardly had we crossed the threshold 
before the usual wrangling commenced. Am I not so-and-so ? £C Am 
not I a BrAhman V shouted one voice. 1 You ruay be a Brahman, or any- 
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thing else," was the retort,‘ but well share the money for all that/ La- 
men ting to a Ivanoj pandit at my side the degradation of his sect, 
lie explained that nearly all the Brahmans of Malwa are of the Gnja- 
rdtf classes, which are looked clown upon by those of and 

are notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me that, in the 
larger temples, not one even of his own class could escape their 
extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor¬ 
tioned to his means : but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell— Jaisd desk , taxed besh . 
Pilgrims, on arriving at Ljjayin, hire guides to go with them the 
rounds of the holy places. These cieerones (Audlchya Brilhmans*) 
sit at the ghats expecting their prey. They require from any 
Br&bman or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certi¬ 
ficate to that effect, in which they are very particular in inserting 
the name, family, habitation, &c., of the visitor. He who can 
show the greatest and most respectable budget of these documents 
takes a sort of lead amongst his fellows, hcec dignitas , has vires. 
’When a well-dressed Hindu stranger approaches the ghats, the guides 
press round him: ‘ Take me, I have read/ cries ones; 1 1 have been here 
for thirty years, and know every corner/ pleads another; while a third 
holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, and shouts in his car, C 1 escorted 
SMstri so-and-so—here's his certificate/ These pious men then 
push,f bawl, and abuse, while the puzzled visitor, alarmed at tho 
hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from their clutches, and must 
wonder in silence at this first specimen of the holiness of Ujjayin/^ 

This experience is probably consistent with that of 
every visitor of any of the celebrated Hindu tirthas of 
India ; but it must be remembered that they are meruli- 

* “ These are the more numerous; but poor Brihraans of other Gujart£tf clasps are 
found, as the Nigar, Au dam bar, &c. Mahirrfshtra Brihmaus also may be met with; 
?jny guide was of this jit, a very ignorant old man (I chose him for his wrinkles) 
who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and, when asked a question, kept his teeth 
closed and shock bis head.” 

t “As long as there is no gold or silver before them (says Lucian of some similar 
hypocrites), they are very good friends; but show t hem a single farthing, and the 
peace is broken immediately; there is no longer any order or agreement amongst them; 
they are just like the dogs ; throw but a bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and 
bark at him tfyat carries it Off.”—Franklin’s Translation, 
t Journ.. As. Soc, of Bengal, 1637, pp, 821-22. 
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cant Br&hmans who at such places principally present 
themselves to view. Yet it can easily be supposed that 
great changes have come over the priesthood of these 
provinces since the days of Vikramaditya, and the Rij & 
Bhoja so famous as a patron of literature. Even a 
worse charge than mendicancy, however, is to be pre¬ 
ferred against the Brdlimans of Central India. Speaking 
of the wondrous professional bands of that part of the 
country, Sir John Malcolm says—“ The Thags are com¬ 
posed of all castes ; Muhammadans even are admitted : 
but the great majority are Hindus ; and, among these, 
the Rrdhmans, chiefly of the Bundelakhand tribes, are in 
the greatest numbers, and generally direct the operations 
of the different bands.” The Thags have been w ell- 
nigh extirpated by the British Government ; but not a 
few of the Br&hmans of Central India are still understood 
to be dexterous thieves and robbers. As, with few 
exceptions, particularly among the Brihroans of the 
Maharashtra, the Brahmans of this part of India belong 
to the Panchagauda, they freely use animal food. Some 
of them, indeed, did not refuse to act as cooks to the 
British soldiers .engaged in suppressing the Mutiny of 
1857.* 

7 .—The Maithila Brahmans. 

The Maithila Brahmans derive their designation from 
Mithilii, an ancient division of India, the king of 
which was Janaka, the father of Sftd, the wife of Itiima, • 
the hero of the Ramayana. It comprehended a great 
portion of the modern districts of TirhiSt (olim, Tira- 
bhukti, ‘ hank boundary’), SAran and Purniya, and also 

* This fact was first brought to my notice by au able medical 
officer of vhe Bombay Army, Dr. Lurosdairte. 
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part ot' the adjacent tracts of N6pdl. # Of the language of 
this province Colcbrooke thus writes :—“ Maithila, or 
Tirhutiya , is the language used in Mithila, that is, in the 
Sirk&r of Tirhut, and in some adjoining districts, limited 
however by the- rivers Kush! (Kaushiki) and Gandak 
(Gandald), and by the mountains of Nepdl. It has 
great affinity with the Bengdh ; and the character in 
which it is written differs little from that which is 
employed throughout Bengal. In Tirluit, too, the 
learned write Sanskrit in the Tirhiitiya character, and 
pronounce after their own inelegant manner. As the 
dialect of Mithila has no extensive use, and does not 
appear at any time to have been cultivated by elegant 
poets, it is unnecessary to notice it farther in this 
place.’’f Three Maithila dramas of considerable merit 
in a poetical point of view have been brought to light 
since Colebrooke’s time. They are the Gaurf-Parinaya 
by Shivaldla, the Parighata-Harana by Umdpati, the 
PrabMvati Harana by Vandghu. Another poem is 
valued among them, called Bihdri, by Bihdrf Mishra. 

Speaking of the divisions and nominal divisions of 
the Bengal Brdhmans (to be afterwards noticed), 
Mr. Colebrooke says— “In Mithila the additions are fewer, 
though distinct families are more numerous : no more 
than three surnames are in use in that district, Thdkura, 
Mishra , and Ojha, each appropriated in any families.”! 
Besides these, there are the Chaudhari, Raya , Parihasta 
Khan , and Kumar a. 


*' F. Hamilton’s Nepal, p. 45. Hamilton’s Gazetteer, vol. ii., p. 6(13. 
f On the Sanskrit and Prakrita Languages, in As. Res., vo! vii., 
p. 225. On the District of Tiralnit, see Report by A. Wyatt, Escp, 
Calcutta, 1854, 

t As, lies,, voi, v,, p, 66, 
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There are certainly fewer distinctions 
among the Maithilas than among any other of the great 
divisions of Br&hmans in India. Those mentioned to me 
in Bombay, Calcutta, and Benares are the following— 

(1 ) The Ojhds , Uj has y or Jhd $. 

This denomination is said by niy informer (Sad an an da Up&dhvdya) 
to be derived from Upddhydya. the process being—(a) Updjjhd,(b)Ojhd, 
(c) Jhd. They are of the MAdhyandina and Eananiya Sh&khas of 
the White Yajur-veda, and are Shdktas, worshippers of K$|'l or 
Devi, and other Shdklis or female energies of the Hindus. 

(2) The Thakur as. 

The Thdhuras are ©nly the superior classes of th e Afishras, 
who have assumed their denomination for titular purposes. 

(3) The Mis hr as. 

In this division are found both Vaidik and T Ant rile Brahmans, 
and also the following Bhedas or distinctions:— 

1. The Chaudli avis, who get their name from their claim¬ 
ing the adhikara of the four Vedas, though in point of fact only 
Baraa-vedis and Shukla Yajiir-vedis are found among them., 

2. M dy a s, who are SAma-vedls and Shukla Ynjur-vedls. 

3. Pari hast as , wlio are SAma-v<klis and Shukla Yajur- 
vAdls, 

4. K h a n a s , who are of the Madhyandina SliAkha of the White 
Yajur-veda. 

5. Kumdras , who are of the Sama-veda, or of the White 
Yajur-veda. 

(4) The P liras. 

The P drus (Perfectionists?) are said to be flig-vddis. They 
have two sub-divisions, Bakriydr and Oh 4rviy d r , found&l on 
the names of the male and female goat. JogAnanda Sarasvatl, a 
PAtanjali (by birth a Maithila BrAhman), informs me that the Puras 
do not belong to the original Maithila Brnhmanhood, though they have 
been long settled in the province. This devotee, who has a very good 
knowledge of English and Sanskrit, says that he was forced to become 
a Yogi in consequence of his family refusing to receive him into 
caste, because of his recovery from a severe illness in connexion with 
which the death-ceremonies had been performed upon him. 
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(5) The S hr otriyas. 

The Shrotriyas or Softs are named from the convereanoy of their 
ancestors with the Shruti, or traditional law. Some of them are 
Sama-vedis (of the Kautumbha Shakha), and some of them are Shukla 
Yajur-v6di Madhyandinas. They may be of any caste of iVIaithila 
Br Ah mans. 

(6) The Bhn i haras. 

These are landholders and cultivators. 

The Maithila BrAhmans are scattered not only over 
the provinces above indicated, but are found in some of 
the towns of NApAl, Bengal, and Central India. They 
were allowed to participate in the DakshinA (or largesses) 
of the Poshwas of PynA ; and a fewof them thus found 
their way to the Mar At lui country. Their present 
customs were settled, according to Dr. F. Buchanan, 
at the clo.se of the twelfth century, under the prince, 
NAnyapadeva, KAjA of Samangadha, or Simrun in the 
TarAi, who had acquired the sovereignty of Tirahut.* 
Modifications are attributed to Harisingh DAva by 
SadAyananda TJpAdhyAya. They are respected for their 
learning, and especially for their knowledge of the 
NyAya system of philosophy. The Brahmans of other 
provinces, who refuse to eat and intermarry with them, 
do not object to unite with them in Adhdyana , or cere¬ 
monial reading. Some MarAthA BrAhmans go to 
Tirahfit to study the Nyaya. They indulge less perhaps 
in animal food than the other Pancha-Gauda BrAhmans. 
Some of them consecrate the flesh they use to the god¬ 
dess KAIL 

Those of the Maithila Brahmans who are not ShAktas 

* F. Buchanan’s Account of Nep&l, pp. 45, 46. Mr. Hodgson 
finds that N&nyapadeva founded Samangadha, or Simrun, A,I). 1097 
(see Journ. As. Soc., vol. iv., p. 123, and Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep’s 
Tables, p, 271). 





are V aidiks and Ramavats, worshippers of Rama, con ¬ 
sidered as an incarnation of Yishn.ii, using - the tilaka of 
the Rdtnanandis. The Vaidiks and Ramavats cultivate 
the knowledge of grammar and the Smritis, particularly 
in the compilation of Yachaspati Mishra, who is a com¬ 
mentator on the Nydya. Besides him there are three 
other principal writers on the Indian philosophy among 
the Maithilas—Mandarin Mishra, Gangeshopddhydya, and 
Pakshadhara Mitra. Many of the students of the 
Nydya and Sdnkhya in the Queen’s College at l»c mu-os 
are Maithilas. It would be well in everv such case, 
both for culture and comparison, if other branches of 
k nowledge were combined with the study of these systems 
of philosophy so-called. 

The classes of Maithila Brahmans, properly so called, 
profess to intermarry and to eat with one another. 
The daughters of some families are said to be acquirable 
only by purchase. 

8.— The Nepal Brahmans. 

The introduction of Brahmanism into Nepdl, the 
region of the Kirdtas and other wild tribes of the Tartar 
or Turanian race, must have been in comparatively late 
times. It is probable that it was in the propagation of 
Buddhism that the Ary as in any considerable numbers 
found access to that mountainous region, though the 
Pdndava Bliima is said to have betaken himself to it at an 
earlier period, and Rdjds with Sanskrit names are said 
to have reigned there before the Christian era* along with 
the Suryavansha Rdjds [adjusted to B.C. 178 for their 
commencement]. It was not, in fact, till the begi nnin g 

* See Thomas’s edition of Prinscp’s Tables, pp. 268-9. 
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of the fourteenth century, when war arose in con¬ 
sequence of the desire of the Muhammadan emperor to 
get the daughter of the Hindu king of Chitor, or Chitaur, 
in Rajputina, that, according to some authorities, the 
Parvatiya Hindus (or mountaineer Hindus of the neigh¬ 
bourhood) began to extend themselves to Nepiil. The 
Brahmans of the Parvatiyas we should naturally expect 
to be Sarasvatas. Yet Dr. F. Hamilton says—“I can¬ 
not find even in Kuman, the seat of the first [Parvatiya] 
colonists, that there are now any other Brdhmans except 
those called the Bralimans of Kuman, a colony avowedly 
introduced from Kanoj by Thor Chandra, who lived 
after the middle of the fifteenth century of the Christian 
era, and therefore subsequently to the colony from 
Chitaur. The country had previously been inhabited by 
Jars, Magars, and other impure and infidel tribes.”* 
Mr. Hodgson, however, who had better and longer 
opportunities than Hamilton’s, goes further back than this 
period for the introduction of Brtihmans into this part of 
the Himalaya Range. After remarking that the original 
inhabitants of this range are Turanian, he says —“ From 
the twelfth century downwards, the tide of Musalman 
conquest and bigotry continued to sweep multitudes of 
the BrMimans from the plains of Hindustan into the 
proximate hills which now compose the western terri¬ 
tories of the kingdom of Nep&l. There the Brahmans 
soon located themselves. They found the natives illiter¬ 
ate, and without faith, but fierce and proud.” To their 
earliest converts, and also to their own offspring by 
mountaineer concubines, he goes on to say, “ were ac¬ 
corded the lofty rank and honours of the Kshatriya tribe.” 
“ From these two I'oots mainly sprung the Khas, origi¬ 
nally the name of a small clan of creedless barbarians, 
* Hamiltou’s Nopal, p, 12. 
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now the pronrl title of the Kshatriya or military order 
of the kingdom of iN epdl,” “ who have also got the 
patronymic titles of the iirst or Brdhmanical order.” 
The original Khas, thus favoured by it (that order), 
became entirely devoted to the Br&hmanical system. 
“ The Khas language soon become a corrupt dialect 
of Hindi.”* 

Dr. Hamilton states :—“ East from the KAli” (river), 
“ the Brahmans, who are of pure birth, are only few in 
number, there being no means for their subsistence, as 
they coniine themselves mostly to the duties of the 
sacred order. They are of the Kanoj (Kanyakubja) 
nation, and of the sect of the Sh&ktas, following chiefly the 
doctrine of the books called Tantras. Where the chiefs 
who pretend to have come from Chitaur settled, many 
of them were men of great learning. In other parts, 
very few have mad e any sort of progress in grammar, 
law, or philosophy ; but they are considered as profound 
astrologers. Although very few have taken service 
either from men or in temples, they contaminate them¬ 
selves by uncommon liberties in the gratification of their 
appetites. They are divided into these ranks that do 
not intermarry. The highest are called Yaj ur-v ecli, 
from the sacred book which they profess to follow, and 
they assume the title of Upddliy dya. These are 
the instructor# (Gurus) and priests (Purohits) for 
Brahmans and Rajputs, and eat goats, sheep, and some 
kinds of wild fowl, but abstain from venison. The two 
lower orders are called K ami y a and Pur abi, and 
act as instructors and priests for the lower orders. 
These not only eat the same animals as those of the 
highest rank, but many of them rear fowls and swine 
for their tables.”! 

* Bengal Selections, No. xxvii. 


f Hamilton’s Nepal, pp, 16,17. 
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All the Brahmans, ths same intelligent author informs 
us, may keep widows of the same class as concubines. 
The offspring of such connections are called J ansi s. 
They are numerous, and devote themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, not shrinking from any kind of drudgery, 
even that of carrying loads to the market. Before the 
assumption of the government by the Gorakhas* 
(supposed to have been originally of the Magar tribe), 
they were considered entitled to all the immunities and 
privileges of the sacred order. The descendants of 
Br Ah mans by the lower tribes are called Kshatris.f 
Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, to whose observation and 
research connected with all that pertains to Nepal we 
are so greatly indebted, further says— 

“ The proud Klias, the soi-disant Kshatriyas of Ndpal, and the 
Pnrbatlya Brahmans, with all their pharasaical assertions of cere¬ 
monial purity, take water from the hands of Each dr Bhotiyas— 
men who, though they dare not kill the cow under their present Hindu 
rulers, greedily devour the carrion carcase left by disease—men whose 
whole lives are as much opposed to practical, as their whole tenets are 
10 speculative, Hinduism.”* Yet the spirit of caste is rampant in 
Nepdl, notwithstanding the fact that the Newars, or aborigines of 
the valley of Nepal, are Buddhists. The violation of caste in con¬ 
nexion. with the intercourse of the sexes is visited by dreadful punish¬ 
ments by the Nepdl Government of Kathmdndu, while some of the 
Western Hindus wished it to servo itself heir of their resolution to 
uphold Brahmanism by the power of the sword. « When the banner 

" 1: ' e 01 %mal seat of the Khas is ordinarily said to be Gorkhd, 
because it was thence immediately that they issued seventy years ago 
(lUr Hodgson writes in 1833), under the guidance of Prithvf 
Naniyana, to acquire the fame and dominion achieved by him and 
his successors of the Gorki,ali dynasty. Gorkhd, the town, lies about 
sixty miles W.N.W. of Kdthmdndu. Gorkhd, the name, is derived 
from the eponymous deity of the royal family, viz., GoraMdndth, or 

Gorki,anuth, who likewise has given his name to our Gorakhuur.”_ 

Hodgson, ul supra, p. 145. 
t Hamilton’s Ndpdl, pp. 17, 18, 26. 

t Hodgson on the Law and Legal Practice of Nfpdl.-Jonm. R, A. 9 ., yol. i., j>. 46. 
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of Hinduism dropped from the hands of the Marathas in 181 7, 
they solemnly conjured the Nepalese to take it up, and wave it proudly, 
.till it could be again unfurled in the plains by the expulsion of the 
vile Feringis, and the subjection of the insolent followers of Islam/’* 

“ Below” (that is, in the low country of India) “ let man and woman 
commit what sin they will, there is no punishment provided, no 
expiatory rite enjoined. Hence Hinduism is destroyed j the customs 
are Muhammadan ; the distinct ions of caste are obliterated. Here, on 
the contrary, all those distinctions are religiously preserved by the 
public courts of justice, which punish according to caste, and never 
destroy the life of a Brahman . If a female of the sacred order go 
astray, and her paramour be not a Brdhman , lie i' capitally punished ; 
but if he be a Brdhman , he is degraded from his rank, and banished. 
If a female of the soldier tribes be seduced, the husband with his own 
hand kills the seducer, and cuts off tlie nose of the female, and expels 
her from his house. Then the Brdhmana, or soldier husband, must 
perform the purificatory rites enjoined, after which he is restored to 
his caste. Below , the Shdstras arc things to talk of: here, they are 
acted np to.”j* 

6i The customary law or license which permits the injured husband 
in NepAi to be his own avenger, is confined to the Parbatyas , the 
principal divisions of whom are the Brahmans , the ffl tas, the Magars, 
and the G unings. The N (hoars, Mi trims, Kachar, Bnoteas, Birantis 
(Kirdtas), and other inhabitants of Nepal, possess no such privilege. 
They must seek redress from the courts of justice *■ which, guiding 
themselves by the custom of these tribes prior to the conquest, award 
to the injured husband a small pecuniary compensation, which the 
injuror is compelled to pay. Nothing further, therefore, need at 
present be said of them. In regard to tlie Parbatyas , every injured 
husband has the option, if he please, of appealing to the courts, instead 
of using his own sword ; hut any one, save a learned Brdhman or 
a helpless boy, who should do so, would be covered with eternal 
disgrace. A Brahman who follows his holy calling cannot consis¬ 
tently with usage play the avenger, but a Brdhman carrying arms 
must act like his brethren in. arms. A boy, whose wife has been 
seduced, may employ tlie arm of bis grown-up brother or cousin, to 
avenge him. But. if he have none such, he, as well as the learned 
Brdhman , may appeal to the prince, who, through his courts of justice, 
comes forward to avenge the wrong (such is the sentiment here) 

* Hodgson in Joura. Roy. As, Sot\ ; vol. i,, p. 43, . t Ifodgaou, il>. ; p* 40* 
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and to wipe out. the stain with blood—death, whether by law or 
vxtra- judicially, being the doom of all adulterers with the wives 
of Parbatyas . Brahmans , indeed, by a law superior to all laws, 
may not be done to death by sentence of a court of justice. But no 
one will care to question the Parbatya who, with bis own hand, 
destroys an adulterer, Brahman though that adulterer be. If tlie 
law be required to judge a Brahman for this crime, the sentence is, 
to be degraded from his caste, and banished for ever, with every 
inaik of infamy. If a Parbatya marry into a tribe snob as the 
Newar, which claims no privilege of licensed revenge, lie may not, 
in regard to such wife, exercise the privilege. But must not a 
Parbatya , before he proceed to avenge himself, prove the fact, and 
the identity of the offender, in a court of justice? No ! An appeal 
to a court would afford a warning to the delinquents to escape, and 
so foil him. He may pursue his revenge without a thought of the 
magistrate ; he may watch his opportunity for years, till he can safely 
execute his design ; and when ho has, at last, found it, he may use 
it to the adulterer’s destruction. But he may not spare the adulteress ; 
ho must cut off her nose, and drive her with ignominy from his house, 
her caste and station for ever gone. If the wife have notoriously 
sinned with many, the husband may not destroy any but the first 
seducer and though the husband need prove nothing beforehand, he 
must be prepared with legal proof afterwards, in case the- wife should 
deny the fact, and summon him before the courts (no other person 
can) for murder and mutilation. There are, indeed, some Brahmans 
among the soldiery of Nepal; and the wife of a Brahman may not be 
mutilated. Bat in proportion as the station of a Brdhmam is higher 
than that of alt others, so must its prerogatives be dearer to her, 
and all these she must lose if she confess. She must be drawn 
from her home by her husband, and degraded and banished the 
kingdom by the State.”* 

From the specimens of law and practice mentioned 
by Mr. Hodgson, it is abundantly evident that the 
institutes of caste mentioned in our first volume are 
still of special authority in Nepal In that province, 
<00, a considerable propagation of’ Brahmanism still 

* Hod An in .Tuurn. Roy. A?. Soc M vul. i., '13-bi. 
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continues, by the intermarriage of soi-dimnt Rajputs 
with the ancient tribes of its mountains and valleys. 
Mr. Hodgson gives the following list of the tribes or 
family classes of the Brdhmaus of Nep/u :— 


1 Arjal. 

2 PoadyAl. 

3 Khandl. 

4 Regnl. 

5 Bliattragi. 

C Nirola. 

7 Acharya. 

8 Bhatt. 

9 Sapankotya. 

10 Maharashtra. 

11 Komrdia. 

12 Pakonyal. 

13 Sattyal. 

14 DoHl 

15 Lams&l. 

10 Rim&l. 

17 Dcvakotya. 

18 Parbatya Vash. 

19 Parbatya. 

20 Misr. 

21 Davdri. 

22 Koikyal. 

23 Nep&llya. 

24 Baral. 

25 Pokharyal. 

20 Rupakhefci. 

27 Khativdra. 

28 Dakhal 

29 Adhikari. 

30 Docja, 

31 Rukai. 

32 Saival. 


33 Rijal. 

34 Dlnmgiiik 

35 Loiyal. 

30 Dotiyfl. 

37 Khaudyal. 

38 Katyal. 

39 Danjal. 

40 Singyal. 

41 Bikr&l. 

42 Ukniyal. 

43 Bhatfyal. 

44 GajniyAl. 

45 Chavala Gai. 
40 Vasta Gdi. 

47 Banjara. 

48 Daji. 

49 Both 

50 Osti. 

51 UtfcuM. 

52 Kandaria. 

53 Ghartmel. 

54 Ghartyal. 

55 Nivipanya. 

50 Temrakoti. 

57 Uphaitopi. 

58 Parijai Kavala. 

59 Homy a G&i. 

60 Champa Gai. 

61 Gura Gai. 

62 Suben. 

63 Pandit. 

64 Teva Panya. 


65 Timil Sina. 

06 Kaphalya. 

07 Gaithaula. 

6$ Gairaha PipK, 

69 Ghimirya. 

70 Simkhara. 

71 Phony a!. 

72 Chamkasaini. 

73 Purasaini. 

74 Dlmr&ri. 

75 BhurtyaL 

76 Paneru, 

77 Loityal. 

78 Sidhy&l. 

79 Baral. 

80 Gotanya. 

81 Qhorasaine. 

82 Risyal. 

83 Chelisya. 

84 Dliongaua. 

85 Bhardri. 

86 Bagalya. 

87 Duldl 

88 Parajull 

89 Bajgdi. 

90 Batola. 

91 Gburcholi. 

92 Kelatom. 

93 Gilal. 

94 Lahom. 

95 Muthbari.* 


* Hodgson’s Papers on the Colonization, Commerce, Geography, <fcc. ? o£ the 
Himalaya Mountains and Ndpai (Beug. Sel., No. xxrii, p, 147). 
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We are not informed as to the relationship which 
these classes of Brdhmans bear to one another. But, 
judging from the names as they stand, I should say 
that they are not likely to be of a very intimate 
chai’acter. Yet, like most of the hill Brdhmans, they 
have probably lost all distinctive knowledge of their 
Shdkhds. They are not so much addicted to arms as 
the Brdhmans of the plains. 

9 .—The Bengdll Brdhmans . 

The Bengali language we have already noticed in 
connection with the Gauda Brdhmans,* though it is used 
but by very few of that priestly consociation. The Ben¬ 
gali Brahmans are those of the province of Bengal, 
the Vang a or Bang a of the Sanskrit books properly 
so called. The principal printed notices which we have 
of them are furnished by Colebrooke, Dr. Buchanan, 
Hamilton, Ward, the Calcutta Beview, and the Gazette 
of India. All the accounts given of them—founded, 
however, on a not very trustworthy tradition—represent 
the body of them as introduced into their present locality 
in comparatively late times. 

“ The Brahmans of Bengal,” says Colebrooke, “ are 
descended from five priests, invited from Kdnyakubja, 
by Adishara, king of Gauda, who is said to have reigned 
about three hundred jmars before Christ.f These were 
* See above, pages 159-166. 

| The chronological adjustments which have taken place since the 
time of Colebrooke, very considerably modernize the time of Adishura, 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra, in his notes on the >Sena R&j'ds of 
Bengal as commemorated in an inscription from Rajashahf, deciphered 
and translated by 0. T. Metcalfe, Esq., C.S., makes the following re¬ 
marks:—“ This arrangement brings the time of Vira fiena [A.D. 994], 
probably the hrst, of the family who settled in Bengal, very near the 
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Bhftttu Ndrfiyana of the family of Shandila , n son of 
Kashyapa; Daksha, also a descendant of Kashy apa; 
Yedagaura, of the family of Vats a;* Chandra, of the 
family of Sdvarria, a son of Kashyapa ;f and Shri Harsha, 
a descendant of Bhavadvaja. 

w From these ancestors have branched no fewer than 
a hundred and fifty-six families, of which the precedence 
was fixed by Balldla S4na, who reigned in the twelfth 
century of the Christian era.J One hundred of these 
families are settled in Vdrendra , and fifty-six in Rdcllui, 

time which I have assigned to Adishura in my paper on Mahendra- 
pala, and it would not bo too much to assume that Vira was the 
immediate successor of Adishfira. . . . The author of the Kayas- 

tha Kaustubha places the advent of the Kanauj Brahmans in Bengal 
in the year 880 Bengali or 892 AT)., which would place Adishura in 
the midst of the Palas [the preceding dynasty], and be altogether 
inconsistent with the five original Brahmans and Kayasthas of Bengal. 
My date of Adishura is founded upon the genealogical tables of the 
Kayasthas as now current in this country. These tables give twenty- 
seven generations from the time of Adishura, and, at three generations 
to a century, the time of that prince is carried to 9B4 of the Chris¬ 
tian era.” lie goes on to say, what is very probable— “ Vira Sena may 
be taken to be the same with Adishura,” the word shura being a 
synonym of Vira, ‘a hero,' the ddi being indicative of the initial posi¬ 
tion occupied by Vira in the genealogy of the dynasty.—Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, pp. 139-40. The only difficulty I see 
in the case consists in the statement of the Ayini Albdri that Adsur 
(Adishura) belonged to a distinct dynasty of eleven Kait (Kayastha) 
princes who reigned 714 years.— See Prinsep’s Tables (edition of 
Thomas), vol. ii., p. 271. 

* I have altered the punctuation here. 

j The dvarnas were of the Yaskas> belonging to the Bhrigas, 
By ‘families* here arc meant ‘gotras.’ 

J Lhe date of Ballala Sena is given on satisfactory grounds at 
AT). 1066, by Babu Raj end ral ala Mitra.— Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society, 1865, p. 126, 









or Northern Bengal. They are now dispersed throughout; 

. Bengal, but*retain the family distinctions fixed hy 
Baliala Sena. They are denominated from the families 
to which their five progenitors belonged, and are still 
considered Kany ah ubja Brd hmam. 

“ At the period when these priests were invited by 
the king of Gauda, some Sdrasvata Brahmans and 
a few Vaidikas resided in Bengal ; but five (?) families 
of Yaidikas are extant, arid are admitted to intermarry 
with, the Brahmans of the lifidha. 

But of the different classes of Brahmans now in 
Bengal properly so called, it is expedient to gi\ e a 
particular notice:— 

(1.) The Rudha Kalina Brdimans. 

The Kalina Brahmans or Svabhdva Kulinas »ve Brahmans of (hula) 
a family first said to have been recognized as such by Baliala S5na, 
because of their having the following nine distinctions Observance 
of Brahnmnical acliard, meekness, learning, good report, a disposition 
to visit holy places, devoutness, observance of marriage among equals 
only, j - asceticism, liberality. Those who belong to this class, are 
Kevalu Kulinas, or Kulinas of Svabhdva, or natural disposition abso¬ 
lute Kulinas. These Brahmans, “ it is said, usually marry two wives 
—one out of their own class, and one out of the class ol the ulno- 
tiyas; and they take a consideration from the bride ftha! is, from, hei 
relatives] on the occasion of all intermarriages amongst themselves, 
except iu cases where there is an exchange of daughters. | 

As a rule, they live with their wives in their own houses. They 
have often Bralimahotra lands, rent free. Some of them who have 
learned English are employed as clerks, teachers, and subordinate 
judges, &c. Among their best-educated men at present are Jag&nand 
Mukijea, Pleader of the Calcutta High Court; Paramananda Mukerjca, 
Inspector of Schools; and Vislinuileandra Banarji, Munsif. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. v., pp. 64, 65. 

t Ward makes this to b«, “ to possess a dislike to receive gifts from the impure.”-- 
Ward on th& History, &c., of the Hindus, vol. i., p. 7 ( J. 

| See Report from C, Hobson, 819, Gazette of India, March 30th, 186R 
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(2.) The Bhanga Kutinas . 

The Bhanga Kultnas are Brahmans who heave " fallen** 
(as tlieir name implies) into a lower state than the absolute Kalinas, 
from their not having married among their equals. They have among 
themselves the following sub-divisions:—The Svahrita (‘self-made’) 
Bhanga Katinas or the Ekapumsha Bhanga , the Svahrita Bhanga■* 
putra , the Tripuruska Bhanga , the Chaturthapuntsha Bhanga y the 
Panchapurusha Bhanga , the Shashtapurus ha Bhanga , the Sap tarn- 
punts ha Bhanga or Baushaja or Vaushaja. 

Pandit TaranAtha Tarkavachaspati says that the marriage with 
the Shrotriyas is first effected. 

The chief praldras (or distinctions) of the Kulinas, which altogether 
are 3fi in number, are— 

1. The Phule, who are found near Shan ti pur. 

2. The Khadadaha, 

3. The VallabhL 

4. The Sarvanandi. 

5. The Pa\xc}itaratni, # 

All theso try to marry in their own mdas or consociations. If one 
of the Phule marry a daughter of any other mala, lie is considered 
degraded. 

It is a curious fact that Balldla Sena, whoso arrangements with the 
Brahmans have continued so long in force, belonged to the Valdya 
‘ or physician caste, though he is said to have married a daughter of 
the Kanojya Baja. He was probably guided in framing them by 
members of the priestly order. The work in which they are recorded 
is called Mishra. To it have been added the genealogies of the 
Kulinas to the present time. 

(3.) The Vaushaja. 

The Vaushaja are thus spoken of—“In the fifth generation 
after the first act by which a Kulina of the first class has fallen into 
the second class, i.e. } has become a Bhanga Kullna, he falls into the 
third class (the Baushaj).’ , t And so in other cases of progression 
to a lower depth. Most of the Ghatiakas, or registrars of Kulina 

* A Brdhrnam concubine of Ballrilti Sena is said to have bad a eon who was a good 
pandit. Bnllala Serna made him the founder of this Meltf, now of 800 families, 
f C. Hobhouse in Gazette <{f India , 1867/p. 283. 
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marriages, are .mid by Dr. James Taylor to belong to the Vaushaja. 
They keep registers of pedigrees in which tie lineage of every Kulfna 
family in the country is said to be recorded from the time of Ballala 
Sena. For their labours in this matter they get a fee on ICiiKna 
marriages.* 

The marriages most sought after among the Kuhn as, are marriages 
with the Svakrita Bhanga Kulinas , the Bhanga Kalinas of the. 
second generation, the Bhanga Kulinas of the third generation, and 
the Bhanga Kulinas of the fourth generation, Dio male members of 
the first and second of these sub-divisions may contract an 
unlimited number of marriages during the life-time of the first 
wife; and, a except in cases of exchange, whether these marriages 
are contracted with Kulina women of their own class, or with the 
daughters of parents in inferior classes, a consideration is given by 
the parents or family of the bride to the bridegroom.”* In other 
words, these Brahmans may practice polygamy, and take hire for 
doing so, without restrictions ! All the world has heard of the 
polygamous and covetous practices of the Bengal Kulinas in the 
mattor of marriage. The following official notice of their actual 
doings in these respects is worthy of particular attention :—* 

“ We will now describe some of the main customs in the matter of 
marriage, which, on the authority of the statements made in petitions 
to the Legielative Council, and in some instances within the knowledge 
of more than one of the native gentlemen on our Committee, obtain 
amongst the Bhanga Kulinas ; and wc will state what are declared in 
the papers before us to be the evil results of some of those customs, 
“ 1st .—In addition to the presents usually given amongst all classes 
of Hindus on the occasion of marriage, a Bhanga Kulfna always, 
except when lie gives his daughter to a brother Bhanga, and takes 
in exchange that brother Bhanga’s daughter, exacts a consideration 
for marriage from the family of the bride,f 
u —A present is often given in addition on the occasion of 

any visit made to the house of the father-in-law. 

11 '3rd. —If the daughters of the first and second sub-divisional 
classes of Bhanga Kulinas cannot be given in marriage to husbands 
of their own classes, they must remain unmarried. 

* Taylor's Topography of Dacca, p. 227. 
f SotntCimcs when Bhangaa arc unequal, preaenta arc altto given. 
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u 4 tk. —The number of wives, including those of the same class, is 
said to be often as many as 15, 20, 40, 50, and 80.* 

“ 5 tk .—Polygamy is said to be resorted to as a sole means of sub" 
mstence by many Bhanga Kullhas [who may be said to live on their 
numerous fathers-in-law, whom they visit, especially in the month 
Jyeshtj. 

“ OtA.--Marriage, it is said, is contracted quite in old age, and 
the husband often never sees his wife, or only, at the best, visits her 
once in every three or four years or so.f 

<* 7 t } lu —As many as three and four, even twenty-three, marriages 
have been Imown to have been contracted in one day. 

“ 8 $.—Sometimes all a man’s daughters and his unmarried sisters 
are given in marriage to one and the same individual. 

“ 9 fa .—It is so difficult to find husbands in the proper class for 
Kulina women, that numbers, it is said, remain unmarried. 

a iQth .—The married or unmarried daughters and the wives of Kulfnas 
are said to live in the utmost misery; and it is alleged that crimes of 
the most heinous nature, such as adultery, abortion, and infanticide, 
and that prostitution are the common results of the system of Bhanga 
Kulina marriages generally. 

“ 11$.—Cases are cited of men who have married 82, 72, 65, GO, 
and 42 wives, and have had 18, 32, 41, 25, and 32 sons, and 26, 27, 
25, 15, and 16 daughters.^ 

“ 12 $.—Lists have been adduced of families in the Burdwim [Tar- 
dhaman] and Hughli districts alone, showing the existence of a 
plurality of wives on the above scale, and in numerous cases. 

u 13$.—The principle on which Kulinism was perpetuated, viz., 
that of preventing intermarriages between certain classes, is violated. 

“ 14$.—Families, it is said, are ruined, in order to providing the 
largo sums requisite to give a consideration on the occasion of their 
daughters’ marriages, or are unable to marry their daughters at all 
for want of means to procure such consideration. 

* Pandit Tamoiitha Tarkavtfchaspati tells me that he knows of one person who hag 
at present 100 wives, and has heard of another who has 350, Pandit Nabinachandra 
Bandrji knows of odc who has 160 wives. 

f Pandit Navinachanclra BiCnarjl has known a case of a hoy marrying a woman 
40 years old, and a gir). of six months being married to a man 80 years old. 

J Pandit Tariiuatha Tarkavachnspati says that often a father dots not know his 
children. The wife, too, often does not know her husband. 
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u 1 ?)th .—Marriages are, it is said, contracted simply in order to tins 
consideration, and the husbands do not even care to enquire what 
becomes of their wives, and have never even had any intention of 
fulfilling any one of the marriage duties. 

“ 1 Gtk. —The crimes that are said to result from the Kalina system 
of marriage, are said to be habitually concealed by the actors in them 
and by their neighbours, and this so as to baffle the efforts of the 
police at discovery. 

“17 th. — No provision is made for the maintenance of one wife 
before marriage with an unlimited number of others.’’ 

The report from which this extract is made (dated 7th February 
18(57, and published in the Gazette of India ), is signed by 0. P. 
Hobhouse, H* T. Prinsep, Butt Shara Gliosal, Ishwur Chandra 
Burma, Ramanath Tagore, Joy Kissen Mukerji, Degtimber Hitter. 
The three last-mentioned native gentlemen, while subscribing to the 
report generally, state that u the practice of polygamy among those 
who observe it, obtains in a much more mitigated form than a few years 
before.” The report substantially bears out the statements of 
Ward, though they are scarcely all comprehended by it: — 

“ When the daughter of a superior Kuhn a is married to the son of an 
inferior person of the same order, the latter esteems himself highly 
honored: if a Kulfna marry th daughter of a Shrotriya, or of a Yung- 
sliuji, ho receives a large present of money—in particular cases two 
thousand rupees, but in common cases a hundred. The Bhrotriyas and 
Vungshujis expend large sums of money to obtain Kalina husbands 
for their daughters; and, in consequence, the sons of Kulfnas are 
generally pre-engaged, while their unmarried daughters, for want of 
young men of equal rank, become so numerous that husbands arc 
vot found for them; hence cue Kulina Brahman often marries - 
number of wives of his own order. Each Kulfna man ,: w at least two 
wives—one the daughter of a Brahman of own or d®r, aru l the 
other of a Bhrotriya; the former he generally leaves at her father’s, 
the other he takes to his own house. It I s essential to the honor 
of a Kulina that he have one daughter, but by the birth of many 
daughters he sinks in respect ; hence he dreads more than other 
Hindus the birth of daughters. Borne inferior IvlJiuas marry many 
wives ; 1 have heard of persons having a hundred and twenty ; many 
have fifteen or twenty, and others forty or fifty each. Numbers pro¬ 
cure a subsistence by this excessive polygamy : at their marriages 
27 
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they obtain largo presents, ami a?, often as they vis^.t these wives, 
they receive presents from the father; and tints, having married 
into forty or fifty families, a Kulhxa goes from house to house, and 
is fed, clothed, <fec. Borne old men, after the wedding, never sec 
the female ; others visit her once in four or five years. A respect¬ 
able KuUmi never lives with the wife, who remains in the house of 
her parents; he Bees her occasionally, as a friend rather than as a 
husband, and dreads to have offspring by her, as he thereby sinks in 
honour. Children born in the houses of their fathers-in-law are 
never owned by the father. In consequence of this state of thingu, 
both the married and unmarried daughters of the Kalinas are plunged 
into an abyss of misery; and the inferior orders are now afraid of 
giving their daughters to these nobles among the Brahmans. 

“ These customs are the cause of infinite evils :—Kulina married 
women neglect d by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in 
adultery ; in some cases, with the knowledge of their parents. The 
houses of ill-fame at Calcutta, and other large towns, are filled with 
the daughters of Kulina Brahmans ; and the husbands of these women 
have lately been found, to a most extraordinary extent, among the 
most notorious and dangerous dacoits—so entirely degraded are 
these favourites of Ballala Sena.”* 

Oomiucuton these unnatural, shameful, and injurious practices is 
almost superfluous in this place. It is much to be regretted that the 
report circulated to Government has as yet led to no practical result. 
The difficulty in legislating against Kulina polygamy consists in the 
desire, on the one hand, not to give aDy legal countenance to polygamy, 
and, on the other, not, by force of public legislation, to ran counter 
to the Hindu law-books, which allow a Hindu to have more than 
one wife. The advancement of education and civilization will 
dotVbiV^ , as it has begun to do, to a cor tain extent mitigate the evils 
which exist; ana conversions to Christianity will altogether end 
their propagation in the families in which they occur; but the evils 
now exiutmg may, according to the suggestions of the Friend of India, 
be mitigated by establishing p. system of public marriage registration, 
l>y making more definite the claims of wives for support from thoir 
Ifusbands, and by sj&nlau measures. 

Thu names of the principal families of the four classes of the 
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Radlii Brahmans are Mukhapddhynya (Mukcrjoa), Bftmlapddhyaya 
(Banerjea), Chattapadhyaya (Ohaterjea), Gangv>p£dhyaya or Gungnll, 
and Ghosh ill.* 


(4 .)—The Rddiya Shrotriya Brahmans. 

The Shrotriyas get their designation from the Shruti, applied 
to the Veda, Their synonym is Vaidikas ; but this term is 
applied in Bengal to the Saptasluitia* its original Brahmans. Their 
non-inclusion in the Kulinas suggests the idea that the latter title 
has been conferred more in a secular than a religious sense. They 
are supposed to have only eight of the nine specified qualities of 
the Kulinas. With the Kulinas they both eat and intermarry, 
as mentioned above. Their family appellations are move numerous 
than those of the Kulinas, amounting, according to Colebrooke, 
to fifty.f “ The customs of the Shrotriyas and Rans|frj ” say 
Ward, “ are not different from those of other Brahmans, except in 
their marriages : the son of a Banslmj makes a present of money 
to obtain the daughter of a Shrotriya. The greatest number of 
learned men in Bengal at present are found among the Radius | 
and Vaidikas. A person who performs religious ceremonies according 
to the formulae of some particular Veda, is called a Rig-vdda, Yajur- 
veda, Sdma-vdda, or Atharva-veda Rrdlmian .”§ Connection with 
a particular Veda has not been a matter of choice with particular 
Brahmans for the last two thousand years. It is more than doubtful 
whether representatives of the four Vedas respectively are now found 
among the Shrotriyas or any other class of Brahmans of Bengal, all 
of whom are said to be Sdma~vedis of the Kuthuraa Shdkhd. Though 
Sanskrit learning, in the native sense of the term, is declining in 
Bengal, as in all the other provinces of India, it contains some 
distinguished Sanskrit scholars, as of the Shrotriyas, Pandit TArandtha 
Tarkavachaspati Bh attach ary a; and of the Vanshajas, Ishwara 
cliandra B&ndijf Vidyds&garn. Raghumani Vidydtlmshana, Purohita 
of the Rajd of Nadia, a great patron of learning, who was a great 
expounder of Hindu law-books, was a Shrotriya. He asked 
Government to devote his remuneration for the work performed in 
this respect in its behalf to a Sanskrit College. To the Ransh- 

* (Vlehronfcr, Asiatic R^iYairhe*, v<>1. v., p A9 ; Calcutta Revieio, vol. xiii., p, 59. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. v.. p. 65. 

X The Rddhis may be Kulfmw, Shrotriyas, or Banshaj. 

§ Ward, vol.p. So, 
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Shrotriyas also, belonged the learned pandit of Sir William Jones.— 
The celebrated Raja Ramamohan Ray was a Bansbaj. 

(5.) T h e V arcndras. 

The Varendra Brahmans, or Brahmans of l ~armdrct, it is said in 
the Calcutta Review, are sub-divided into four grades similar to those 
of the Radhis, hot under somewhat different names; for the 
official report quoted above, they are said to ho divided into two 
classes —Kalinas and Kayas. Polygamy is not so excessive among 
them as among the Radius. Their family appellations are Maitra, 
Bhihia or Kali, Rudra Shunyamani, Lahudi, Bhadudt, Sadhuvageshi, 
Bhadura (admitted by the election of the other seven).* * * § They are 
said to be of the Sandilya, Bh&radv&ja, S&varna, Vatsya, and Kashyapa 
Gotras. The Varendra Shrotriyas are of two classes—the Sudha 
Shrotriyas, of eight, and the Kashta Shrotriyas , of eighty-four, family 
appellations.f A)\ of them are Sdma-vddis of the Kuthuma Shdkhd. 

(G, 7.) The Saptashatis . 

The Saptaskatis arc the descendants of the original Brdhnians of 
Bengal. They are sometimes called Vaidikas , though they have 
little claim to Vedik learning. It is said they have only one Gotra, 
that of Vdjishletha. They are divided into the Paschdtya , or 
Western, and the Dahshinatya , or Southern,* which for all social 
purposes are separate castes.! Ward says that originally they wove 
all equal in honour ; and their ignorance was the cause of Adislidva's 
application to Virasingh, the king of Kdnyakubja, for other Brah¬ 
mans^ He also states that (somo of) the Vaidiks are said to 
have Hod from Orissa, for fear of being made Vaniacharis , of the 
“ left-handed class,” or followers of the Tantras. Fe\Y of the 
Saptashatis, I have learned at Calcutta, are acquainted with Sanskrit 
books. Their studies are confined to Grammar, Alank&ra, and to 
the Dashakarraa, or the ten of the most commonly used sacraments 
of the ilindus.il They gain their livelihood by attending at Shrad- 


* Calcutta Review, voL xiii., p. 50; Gazette of India, March 30, 1867, p.283; 
Oelebrooke i« Asiatic Researches, vol. v., p. 65. 

t Colcbroi ke, ut .supra. 

? Calcutta Review , vol. xiii., pp. 50,60. 

§ The learned Pandit TaranKtha Tarkavrfehft^pali says that it was from inability to 
perform sacrifice from ignorauce of Vedik learning. The Ilev. Mr. Long suspects that 
it was from the prevalence of Buddhism in Bengal. 

|| "Ward, vol. i. ( p. 84. 
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(Urns and other general ceremonies. Few of them engage in secular 
employments. 

( 8.) The Vaidikas . 

Besides the Vaidika Brahmans now referred to, there are other 
Brahmans denominated Vaidikas in the Bengal provinces. Dr. James 
Taylor says — 44 The Vaidika Brahmans were originally the priests, or 
readers of the five tribes of Kanoja Brahmans who came into the 
district. As the original Brahmans of Bengal, had been exiled by 
Adishura on account of their ignorance of religious ceremonies, so 
the Vaidikas, it is alleged, were excluded by Ballala Sena from the 
ranks of KuKna, Shrotriya, and Kap&, into which ho divided the 
Badhi and Varendra Brahmans. This is the version of tlieir history 
which is usually given by the Ghattakas; but the Vaidikas them¬ 
selves assert that they opposed the right assumed by Ballala S<$na 
of re-modelling the castes, and therefore declined conforming to the 
distinctions conferred on their brethren. The Vaidikas arc pretty 
numerous in Vikrampnrn, and are chiefiy pandits and astronomers. 
Forming bet one class, they are less fettered by the rules and usages 
of caste, and, with regard to the marriages of their daughters, they 
are not subject to the pecuniary restrictions imposed on their less 
fortunate brethren, the Eddhl and Varendra Brahmans.”* 

(9.) The Agraddnis. 

Of these, Ward writes as follows:— 44 Tho Agr&ddni Brdhmans, of 
whom there are four or live hundred families in Bengal, by receiving 
the sosamum, gold, calves, bedstead, tic., at the preta-shrdddha , have 
sunk in caste.f They marry and visit amongst themselves only. It 
is singular that, after the JShastra has directed those things to bo 
given to Brahmans, the reception of them should involve persons in 
dishonour.”! Yet the law-books have precisely forbidden tho accept¬ 
ance of the articles mentioned at the particular Shraddha at which 
they arc received. 

It may bo here noticed that in no province in India is so much 
money uselessly and injuriously spent in Sbraddbas as in Bengal, 
where thousands, and'even hundreds of thousands of rupees, are known 
to have been spent in the vain attempt to better the circumstances 
of the spirits which have returned to God who gave them, and who 

* Topography of Dacca, \\ 228. t The prdta is the tirsfc of the Shrzfcldhas. 

t War .1, vol. i., pp. 85-87. 
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have to answer before his impartial tribunal for the deeds done in 
the body** 


(10.) T h c M a r a i p ora B r d h m a n s . 

The Mav a ipor a s are the Br&hmans who repeat the mantras 
over the bodies ci the dead when they are about to be burned. Mr. 
Ward says, they u receive a foe of from one to teu rupees, lose their 
honor by officiating on these occasions, and are compelled to visit 
ami marry among themselves.’^ The degradation is common to all 
the Brahmans who perform similar services throughout India. It is 
owing to the caste impurity which they are supposed to contract. 
In a like way, the Parsis who carry the dead to their Dukhmas (or 
Towers of Silence) become a separate casto, only freely intermixing 
and marrying within their own body. 

(11) I lie R a pal i and other S h u d r a—S e r v in g 
B r a k m a s . 

Tho Rap ali Brdhmans got their designation and low position 
from their becoming officiating priests to Rapalis , a Shudra caste, 
who weave sackcloth, manufacture ropes, twine bags, and who are also 
employed as cattle-drivers. Other Prithmans get their designation 
und humiliation from their serving other classes of Bhudras, as the 
Siwamahara (goldsmiths), Gopala (herdsmen), Dhoha (washermen)/ 
Sutradhara (joiners), Kalu (oilmen), Bd<jddi (fishermen of a particular 
class and pnlkhi-bearers), Dullira (bearers of dul(), Pdthu (ferrymen), 
JdliJca (fishermep using the net), Sliaundika (spirit-distillers), JDoma 
(representatives of an old degraded caste mentioned in the Sanskrit 
body), &c., &c4 In some other districts of India similar services are 
performed by Brahmans without much altering their position in caste. 

(12.) The D a i v ajna Brd li m a n s . 

The ./) a i v aj n a s , prognosticators and astrologers, who cast 
nativities, compose almanacs, discover stolen goods, are also degraded 
in rank in Bengal.§ 


* See >n this matter Ward, vol. iii., pp. SCO, S61; 
Journal, as that of Riidhakanta Ddb’s mother •’ 
vol. 18D»,p.Gl2, • 
t Ward, vol. i,, jp 81. 
t Taylor’s Topography of Dacca, p. J31. 

§ Ward, vol. i., p. 85. 
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(13.) T h c M a dy a d o s h i . 

The M a d y a d a s h i , nominally drunkard Bradmans, arc said 
to be the descendants of Virdpaksha, a Virabkumi Brahman, who, 
although notoriously addicted to intoxication, was famous as a religious 
mendicant to whom the working of miracles was attributed. They 
are not a numerous body of Brahmans. 

(14.) V y as ok t a B r & h m a n s, 



The Vy dsokt a Brahmans are said to be the desceudan is of 
a Shudra wlio was constituted a Brdhman by the word of Vyasa. 
They are numerous in Bengal, and form a distinct class by themselves, 
not much revspected by the other Brahmans. 


(15.) The P ir A! II Br ah mans. 

The story of the present caste position of these native gentlemen 
(among the most considerate and honorable of Indian patriots), 
though most ridiculous, is yet so characteristic of the spirit of caste, 
that a place must be bore found for its insertion* I give it as pre¬ 
pared, in answer to my inquiries, by Mr. Shib Chandra BAnarji at the 
request of the Rev. W. Fyfe. 

What is the Tagore family ? Why is this family known amongst 
the Hindu community as “ Pir All” ? Why is such an illustrious 
family separated from the BrAhmans, from amongst whom alone they 
must receive their daughters-in-law and their eons-in-law and yet 
these latter must consider themselves as lowered in the estimation of 
other Brahmans the moment they form matrimonial alliances with 
the Tagore family ? 

“ In the year 994 of the Bengal era, Adishura, the first king of 
the illustrious race of Senas who swayed the sceptre of Bengal, 
invited five Brahmans of Kanauj to come and settle in Bengal, and 
teach his subjects to bo truly religious according to the precepts of 
Hinduism. Of these five Brahmans, Bhattan&rayana is the pro¬ 
genitor of the present Tagore family. 

“ Bhattanarayaria had sixteen sons. Kara or Narasihgha (one of 
the sixteen) is the quo from whom the Tagore family are descended. 

u The eighth in descent from Naru (Naraslnglia), or ninth from 
BhattanArayaua, was Dharanidhara. 

“ The grandson of Pharanidhara was Dliauanjaya, who held tho 
office of judge in the reign of Zakhan £dn, 

(t The tenth in descent from Dhananj&ya was Purusliottama, 4 





whom the name 4 Pir Ah’ was first applied, and that for the follow¬ 
ing reason: —Purnshottama was an inhabitant of Jessore, where 
there was a case which was to be investigated by an Amin named 
Pir Ali KMn. Those who were interested in this investigation, 
and all the well-to-do inhabitants of Jessore, flocked round this Amin 
Pir Ali KMn, to see how ho would conduct his investigations, and 
to aid him with any information that might be needed for the occasion* 
Jt so turned out that some of the gentlemen ol Jessore said to .Pir 
Ali KMn that 4 smelling is half-eating.’ A few days after, Pir 
Ali Khan asked some of the gentlemen who had enlightened his mind 
with the Hindu belief that 4 smelling is half-eating/ to see him at 
his house. When the gentlemen of Jessore had all assembled in Pir 
Ali Khan’s house, that pious Muhammadan, fired no doubt with 
the sincere zeal of propagating his faith, ordered his savoury dinner 
to 1)0 served'up, so that the Hindu gentlemen of Jessore might have 
their nostrils regaled with the odours of a Muhammadan dinner, and 
this being tantamount to ‘ half-eating,’ as a matter of course the 
Hindus would lose their caste ! 

u Those who thus lost caste by being entangled in the wily meshes 
of Pir Ali Khun, are called ‘ Pir A'lL' Some of those who thus 
lost caste became converts to the Muslim faith, but Pumshottarn 
. chose to remain as an outcast© Hindu i Pir Ali.* 

“The fifth in descent from Purusliottam (/.<?., the twenty-sixth 
from the parent stock BhattaMvdyana) was Panehanan, who left his 
paternal seat in Jessore, and settled in Govindpur, the name then 
given to the place where Fort William now stands. Panehanan was 
one of the most distinguished officers of the British Government in 
those days, and, by dint of energy arid prudence, probity and industry, 
accumulated a competence, and earned for himself the title of Thakar , 
which literally means a god or baron, and has been corrupted in 
English into { Tagore.’ 

“Jayaram (the son of Panehanan) was appointed Settlement 
Amin of the 21-Pargann&a, and, having conducted his duties with 
great credit, to himself, and groat profit to his employers, accumulated 
wealth, the whole of which however, he lost (with the exception 
of Rs. 13,000 in cash) at the time of the capture of Calcutta. 

a British Government bought the house of Jayaram Tagore of 
Govindpur, as the site of the present lort William, and so he uad 
to take up quarters elsewhere. 
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“ Jay a ram Tagore removed to Pattoriaghatta. Ho departed this 
life in the year of our Lord 17d2. Ho is the great-grandfather of 
Dwarkamith Tagore and Prasttnna Komar Tagore. Tlie former was 
the son of liammani Tagore, and the latter of Gopfmohan Tagore,” 

From all this it would appear that the Tagores, in the course of 
time, have smelt something bettor than the savoury dinner of a 
Muhammadan Amin. It is not to bo wondered at that they should 
be among the first in Bengal to seek to loo -ten tho bonds of caste. 

Besides the classes of Br&hmans noticed, there are in 
Bengal considerable numbers of lvdnyakubja, Sanaclhya, 
Sarvarlya, Maithila, and Udiya Brahmans, who have 
in late times come from the provinces to which they 
properly belong. 

On the Brdhmaus of Bengal Mr. Ward makes the 
following general remarks :— 

“ Not only in those last instances are many of the Brahmans fallen 
into disgrace, but, if this order is to be judged by the Hindu law, 
they are all fallen. Wq are assured that, formerly, Brahmans were 
habitually employed in austere devotion and abstinence, but now they 
are worldly men, seeking service with the unclean, dealing in articles 
prohibited by the Sinistra, &c. This general corruption of manners 
is, in a great measure, to be attributed to the change of Government ; 
the Hindu kings used to enforce upon all castes a btrict attention to 
idolatrous ceremonies, on pain of corporal punishment ; and they 
supported great multitudes of Br&liraans, and patronized them in the 
pursuit of learning. Haying lost this patronage, ss well as the fear 
of losing their honour and of being punished, they neglect many of 
the forms of their religion, and apply themselves to tilings, in thoir 
apprehension, more substantial. A number of Brahmans, however, 
may be found, especially at a distance from large towns, who despise 
worldly employments, and spend their lives in idolatrous ceremonies, 
or in visiting holy places, repeating the name of the god, &c. 

“ As respects learning also, the Br&hmans are equally sunk as in 
ceremonial purity ; they are, it is true, tho depositaries of all tho 
knowledge their country contains, but it must be remembered thui. a 
Brahman who can read what his forefathers wrote, is now scarcely to 
be found in Bengal. 

28 
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“ Many Brahmans are employed by Europeans and rich Hindis • 
r&jas still maintain a number; others are employed in the courts of 
justice; some find a subsistence from the offerings where a celebrated 
image is set up; many are employed as pandits to Europeans; others 
pursue a mercantile life; while a number become farmers, employing 
Shudras to cultivate their fields, that they may avoid the sin of killing 
insects with the ploughshare; others are drapers, shopkeepers, &c. 
The Shastra expressly forbids their selling milk, iron, lac, salt, clarified 
butter, sesamum, &c.; yet many Brdhmans now deal in those things 
without regard to the Shiistra, or the opinions of stricter Hindus, and 
add thereto tho salo of skins, spirits, and flesh. A Brahman who is 
accountary will write the accounts, and receive the allowance called 
dusturrf upon every joint of beef purchased by liis employer, without 
a qualm, but if you mention his killing a cow, he claps his hands ou 
his ears in tho utmost haste*.as though he were shocked beyond 
expression. I have hoard of a Brahman at Calcutta who was accustom 
ed to procure beef for the butchers; many traffic in spirituous liquors. 

«It has become a practice in Bengal for men of property to promise 
annual presents to Brahmans, especially to such as are reputed learned ; 
these presents very frequently descend from father to son : they 
consist of corn, or garments, or money, according to the promise of the 
giver; and instances ocour of a Brahman’s receiving as much as a 
thousand rupees from one donor. These annual donations are gene¬ 
rally given at the festivals. 

a Other sources of support arise from collecting disciples and 
becoming their spiritual guides ; from pretending to remove diseases by 
incantations, repeating the name of some god, &c.; many ate employed 
as gheitakas in contracting marriages. Large presents are also 
received at the numerous festivals, and it '<aid that no fewer than 
five thousand Br&hmans subsist in Calcutta on tbe bounty of rich 
Hindfis. 

“ Bui the greatest means of support are the Dcvottaras, viz., houses, 
lauds, pools, orchards, &c., given in perpetuity to tho gods ; and tbe 
Brdhmottaras, similar gifts to the Br&hmans. The donors were 
former kings, and men of property, who expected heaven as the re¬ 
ward for their piety. It is still not uncommon for houses, trees, pools, &c., 
to be offered to these celestial and terrestrial deities; but it is far from 
being so frequent as formerly; and, indeed, the Honourable Company, 
I am informed, forbid this appropriation of lands, as the revenue is 
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thereby injured When a gift is made as a devottara, the donor, in 
presenting it, entreats the officiating priests who own the image to 
worship the god with the produce of what he gives. Sometimes a son? 
on the death of his father and mother, to roscue them from misery,, 
presents to his spiritual guide, or to the BrAlimans, a house, or 
some other gift. Formerly poor Brahmans solicited alms of rich land- 
owners, who gave them portions of land in perpetuity. In these ways, 
the clevotfcaras and Brubm have accumulated till the produce amounts 
to an enormous sum. I have been informed that, in the district 
of Burdwan, the property applied to the support of idolatry amounts 
to the annual rent of fifteen or twenty lakhs of rupees. It has been 
lately ascertained, as my native informants say, that the lands given 
to the gods and Brahmans by the different rajas, in the zilla of 
Nadia, amounts to eighteen lakhs of bigas, or about 600,000 acre;. . 
When all these things are considered, it will appear that the clergy 
in catholic countries devour little of national wealth compared with 
the Brahmans.”* 

As Mr. Ward had a minute and accurate knowledge 
of the different classes of natives in Bengal, these state¬ 
ments are to be depended upon as descriptive of the 
Brahmans of his time and his locality. Considerable 
improvement, however, has occurred in the Br&hmanical 
classes near the mouths of the Ganges during the last 
two-score years. This is the result of the diffusion 
among them of education, of the government of the 
English, of intercourse with Europeans, and last, but. 
not least, of tjie influences of the Christian Missions. 
Some of the Bengal Brdhmans are distinguished for 
their learning, and are palpably advancing in culture 
and civilization. It was said by the saintly Henry 
Martyn that “ if ever he lived to see a native Bengali 
Brahman converted to God, he would see the nearest 
approach he had yet witnessed to the resurrection of the 
dead.” Even this great phenomenon has been repeatedly 

* Ward, vol. pp. 85- 88. 
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witnessed—in connexion with the labours of Carcv, 
Marshman, and their successors of the Church of Eng¬ 
land and London Society’s Missionaries, and more espe¬ 
cially of Dr. Duff, and the Scotch Missionaries associated 
with him in his great evangelistic and educational enter- 
prize at Calcutta.* 


10 .—The Assamese and South-East 
Border Brahmans. 


The province of Assam was late in being brought 
under Aryan influence. The tribes by which it is 
inhabited are almost all of Turanian origin, and belong to 
the Sub-Himalayan immigration, the languages of which 
began some years ago to attract particular attention. 
Large numbers of them, notwithstanding this fact, have 
entered within the pale of Hinduism, propagated among 
them in modern times by Bn'thinans and devotees. 

Speaking of the province of Assam, a writer well 
acquainted with its population gives the following 
information :— 

1 . M A number of the II a dhi Brdh ni a n s of Bengal have 
immigrated into the province,” 

2. “ Those usually known as the Assamese Brdh tiia n s are 
Vaidikas of the ancient kingdom of Kttmrup. Some of the 
Vaidiks have become Far n a [that is, minislnmts to the mixed 
classes], and in consequence have degraded themselves in the cj es of 
their brethren. They instruct the impure*tnbes, which is considered a 
great piece of meanness to which none of the Vaidiks of Bengal 
have submitted, 

3. u There is also a class of Brahmans usually known as Mara- 


* For a list of the converts of this Mission up to 1854, see the 
graceful and interesting memorial of the Rev. John Pousio prefixed 
to a selection of his discourses lately published at Calcutta. 
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Sinyho Brahmans. They are commonly employed in all low ofEcdfe, 
totally unconnected with religion.”* 

The Br&hmans of the adjoining territories are much 
in the same position as those now mentioned. While 
they propagate Brahmanism, after a sort, they sacrifice 
many of its institutes to obtain a livelihood, deferring 
to those of Kachdr, it is said, in a valuable report lately 
published, “there are a few Brfihmans, the purity of 
whose caste is generally doubtful, and some families of 
Dattas and Devas” [from Bengal].f Among the tribe 
of Kashyas alone, the Brtihmans seem to have made no 
progress.]; 

On the propagation of Hinduism by Brahmans, and 
devotees among the border tribes now referred to, the 
following passage throws some light : — The Mam'puns 
became Hindus about one hundred years ago, when 
Ghorit Nawarj, the founder of the family of the present 
r&jli, was converted by a wandering Sany&si, who then 
discovered the purity of the origin of the Manipur! 
people. As, however, they had fallen away from the 
orthodox faith and practice, he caused the rfija and his 
principal adhere fits to make expiation, and to bathe with 
certain ceremonies in a river which flows near the capi¬ 
tal ; after which he declared that the whole people 
were received back into the Kshatrl caste, to which they 
had formerly belonged. This conversion, and a similar 
occurrence among the KacMn's mentioned below, are 
curious instances of a kind of fiction which probably was 
in more common use in the earlier ages of Hinduism, 

* Rtjshton’s Gazetteer for 184J, vol. it., p. 80. 

| Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of tlui Dacca Divi¬ 
sion, &c., p. 329* \ Ibid , p, 2S5. 
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und without which, perhaps, it could not have relaxed 
its rigid principles, nor received within its pale the 
indigenous races of India its adherents had conquered.* 

There are but few Briihmans in any of the districts of 
Kachar ; and in the hill portions of that province there 
are said to be none.f 

11 .—The Odradeskd or Utkala Brahmam. 

The Odras are mentioned in the Smriti of Mauu as 
Kshatriyas who had gradually sunk into the lowest of 
the four classes “ by their omission, of holy rites and 
seeing no Br&hnians.”J The inference to be made 
from the notice taken of them (especially when they are 
viewed in connexion with the other peoples there men¬ 
tioned), is that they were long in being brought under 
Aryan influence. Their couutry, however, in conse¬ 
quence of its numerous tirthas aud temples, has become 
“ exalted” or “ famous,” a quality supposed to bo indi¬ 
cated in its synonym of Utkala. The boundaries of 
the Ufliya language are but imperfectly known. Dr. 
George Smith, in his well-digested and highly useful 
Annals of Indian Administration, says-*-“Uriya extends 
along the sea-coast from the Subanrikha to near Ganjam; 
landwards its boundary is uncertain, it melts gradually 
into the Khond and other rude bill dialects, and co-exists 
with them. In Bastilr and the neighbourhood, some 
classes speak Uriya and some Khond.”§ “Or Dis or 
Oresa, the old original seat of the or or odra tribe,” 
says Mr. A. Stirling, whose “ Description of Orissa 


* Principal Heads aud Statistics of the Dacca Division, p. 331. 
t Ibid, p. 334. 

J See vol. i. of this work, pp. 59-63. 

§ Transactions of the Asiatic Soc., vol. xv., p. 1C3. 
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Propei’ or Kattah” is both an able and interesting docu ¬ 
ment, (had) the Ttasikalia river marking its southern, 
and the Kans Bans, which passes near Soro, in latitude 
about 21° 10' N., its northern, extreme ; but in the 
process of migration and conquest, the Uria nation 
carried their name and language over a vast extent of 
territory, including, besides Orissa properly so-called, 
a portion of Bengal and Teling&nd.”* 

Mr. Stirling says further on—“ The Puranas and Upa- 
purdnas are lavish in their praises of Utkal Klianda, the 
real etymology of which word I apprehend to be ‘ the 
famous portion or country,’ and not : the famous country 
of Kala,’ as rendered by a very high authority. It is 
declared to be the favorite abode of the Bovatas, and to 
boast a population composed, more than half, of Brah¬ 
mans. The work called the Kapila Sanhitd, in which 
Bharadwdja Muni explains to his inquiring pupils the 
origin, history, and claims to sanctity of all the remark¬ 
able Khetras of Orisa, opens with the following pane- 
cyric--“ Of all the regions of the earth, Bharata Kohand 
is the most distinguished, and of all the countries of 
Bharata Kohand, Utkala boasts the highest renown. Its 
whole extent is one uninterrupted tlrtha (place of pil¬ 
grimage). Its happy inhabitants live secure of a recep¬ 
tion into the world of spirits, and those who even visit 
it, and bathe in its sacred rivers, obtain remission of 
• their .sins, though they may weigh like mountains. Who 
shall describe adequately its sacred streams, its temples, 
its Khetras, its fragrant flowers, and ail the merits and 
advantages of a sojourn in such a land ? What necessity, 
indeed, can there be for enlarging on the praises of a 
* Annals (1866-67), p. 61. 
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region which the Ddvatas themselves delight to inhabit ? 
Hindus of modern times, however, freely admit that the 
estimation in which Orissa is or was held is to be 
ascribed entirely to its temples, places of pilgrimage, and 
itsBrdhiiaamcal institutions. At all events, the Euro¬ 
pean observer will soon discover that, notwithstanding 
its Pnranic celebrity, the soil of the country is generally 
poor and unfruitful, all its natural productions of an 
inferior quality, and that its inhabitants rank the lowest, 
in the scale of moral and intellectual excellence, of any 
people on this side of India.”* 

Of the. language of Orissa, Mr. Sterling gives precise 
information. It is a “ tolerably pure bhdshd (dialect) of 
the Sanskrit, resembling closely the Bengdli, but far 
remote apparently from any affinity with the Tclinga. 
Most of the titles of which the natives are so fond are 
pure Sanskrit ; more than three-fourths of the nouns and 
roots of verbs may be traced to that language, and its 
few simple inflections are obviously founded on the 
rules of the Vydkarana. The basis of the alphabet 
is the common Hindi or Nagari character, somewhat 
disguised, however, by a peculiarity in the mode of 
writing it. In the direction of Bengal, the TJria lan¬ 
guage is used tolerably pure, following the line of the 
coast, as far as the Hijclli and Tamluk divisions at least. 

I have been credibly informed that in the Misadal par- 
gannd all revenue accounts are written on tdl-patra, or ■ 
leaves of the palmyra tree, in that dialect. On the wes¬ 
tern side of the Midnapur district, the two languages 
begin to intermingle, at liani Sarai about twenty miles 
north of the Subanrekha. A very mixed and impure 
* Asiatic Researches, vcl. xy., pp. 1G0-7. 
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bhdsha is used in the zemindari of Naraitigadh and the 
hill-estates beyond it, which improves a little at Mid- 
napfir (itself situated in a Jangle Mehal called Bhanja- 
blium), and at that town becomes more decidedly 
Bengali. The inhabitants of the country on the north 
of Kirpoy (officially termed the Jangle Mehals) pro¬ 
bably speak the language of the Bengal province quite 
correct and unmixed. To the westward the Gond and 
Uria languages pass into each other on the estates of 
Sonepur, the rajd of which country informed me that 
half his people speak one, and half the other dialect. On 
the south we find the first traces of the Telinga about 
Ganjam, where a different pronunciation may be obser¬ 
ved. The people there call themselves Udicts arid Wo- 
dias , instead of TJrfas.” The language of Orissa Proper 
still, however, prevails at Baurwa, forty-five miles south 
of Ganjam, on the lowlands of the'coast, and as far as the 
large estate of Kimedi in the hills, beyond which the 
Telinga begins to predominate, at Chikalcol it is the pre¬ 
vailing dialect, and in Vizagapatam Telinga only is spoken 
in the open country. In the mountains of the interior, 
however, the dialect of the Odraf is used by the bulk of 
the inhabitants, from Gumsar down to Palcondah, 
Brastar, and J ayapur. 

“ I know of no original composition deserving any 
notice in the language of Orissa, excepting the epic 
poem called the Kanji Bavin Pbthi, which celebrates 
the conquest of if anchwaram. one of the most distinguish¬ 
ed events in the modern history of the country. There 
is no deficiency, however, of translations of the more 
esteemed writings of the great Hindu authors, both reli¬ 
gious and scientific, and every temple of importance has 
its legend or StkAn Pur An, every almanac-maker his 
Panji, and Bansabali, composed in the local tongue.”* 

* Asiatic Rv-oarckes, vol. xv,, p. 11, 
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Of the divisions of the Udiya Br &hmans, I have found it 
extremely difficult to obtain reliable information, though 
at various times and places I have examined consider¬ 
able numbers of them respecting this matter. The 
following account of them, J. have drawn up principally 
on the authority of Shrimukha Lamanta, a learned 
member of their community whom I had lately the 
pleasure of meeting at Calcutta, 


(I,) The Sh&shani. 

These are Kalinas, principally of the Sliukla Yajur-vecla and 
Miwlhyaridina Shakhiv, while there are among them a few of the 
Krishna Yajur-veda. There are among them the following twelve 


sub-divisions:— 

1. The Suvanta, 

5. 

The Kara, 

9. 

The Sonapati. 

2. The Mishra. 

6 . 

The Ac h ary a. 

10. 

The PArnAgrahf. 

3. The Nanda. 

7. 

The Satapasti. 

11. 

The Nishank. 

4. The Pate. 

8 . 

The Bddfc 

12. 

The BAinipati. 


They eat with one another in the same panhti , or row, on equal 
terms ; but with other BrAhmans they only eat sweetmeats. Many of i 

them are holders of land. The Nanda Brahmans on the southern 
coasts of Orissa and the TclinganA country occupy an important, 
position. 


(2.) The Shrotriya . 

These BrAlmians perform religious services and ceremonies for 
others. They have the four following sub-divisions:— 

1. Shrotriyasy properly so-called, who confine their services to other 
Brdlimans aud Kayastlias. 

2. Sondrhani Brahmans, who officiate among the lower class of 
goldsmiths called Sonarbanf. 

3. Tell Brahmans, who officiate among Tells (oilmen), Tamulh 
(dealers in pan-shpare), and Dhobis (washermen), <fec. 

in Atjrabaksha BrAhmans, who, in their unscrupulous accept¬ 
ance of gifts, especially of the first offerings at ShrAdhas, resemble 
the Agradam Brahmans of Bengal. They are probably the Brahmaivs 
of whom Mr. Stirling writes:—“ Inferior Brahmans are those 
called Devalaka and Grama YAjak, who attend the village gor, 
and perform funeral obsequies for hire/’* 


A. Tracey, vol. xv,, p, 198, 
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None of these Brahmans either eat or intermarry with one another 
because of their supposed difference in rank. 


(3.) The Panda . 


They are divided into two sub-divisions—the Pandas , who are the 
encomiasts of the great religious shrines of Orisa, and the officious 
guides of pilgrims; and the Padahdri , who live in Mathras, like 
Mahantos or superior devotees, and who are consequently more 
restricted in their wanderings. 

Tho principal names of the Pandas are Daja and Tiptfdf, Paya, 
Vaghi, Muori, Devata, Pani, Paclha, Vahali, 8&lu. 


(4.) The Ghdtiya . 


The Ghdtiya get their livelihood from their services at the holy 
rivers to which pilgrims proceed for ablution. They are divided into 
two classes—those who live near GMfcs, and those* who conduct 
pilgrims to Navi Gaya, and to the river Vaitara.nl, &c. 


(5.) The Mahasthdna. 


The Mahasthcin or Ma&t&n Brahmans.—“ There is another class/' 
says Mr. Stirling, known commonly in Orissa by the name of 
MahasthAn or Mastan Brahmans, who form a very considerable 
and important class of the rural population. Besides cultivating 
with their own hands gardens of the kachu (Arum Indicum), 
cocoanut, and Areea, and the piper betel or pan, they very 
frequently follow the plough, from which circumstance they are called 
Halia BrAhmatis, and they are found everywhere in great numbers 
in the situation of mukadams and serberakars, or hereditary renters 
of villages. Those who handle the plough glory in their occupation, 
and affect to despise the Bed or Veda Brahmans who live upon alms. 
Though hold in no estimation whatever by the pious Hindu, and 
although not free from some of the vices of the Brdhrnan character, viz,, 
audacity, stubbornness, and mendacity, they are unquestionably the 
most enterprizing^ intelligent, and industrious of all the Company's 
ryots or renters of malguzari land in Orissa. Their moral and 
intellectual worth, indeed, seems to rise exactly in proportion to their 
emancipation from those shackles of prejudice and superstitious 
observances which narrow the minds and debase the natures of tho 
higher orthodox class. I have not been able to trace satisfactorily 
the origin and history of these Maet&n Brahmans, who, I am informed, 
resemble exactly the cultivating BrAhuians of Tirahut and Bohar, but 






th€ point is one well woi-thy of investigation.”* These cultivating 
Brahmans, it will have been seen, have their congeners in most of the 
provinces of India. 


(6.) The Kalin gas. 

An ancient people called the Kalingas are mentioned as connected 
with the countries near the sources of the Ganges, j" The Kalinga 
Brbhmans , however, belong in designation to the newer though 
still ancient Ka l i n g a , extending along the coast of South-Eastern 
India from the lower portions of the Krishna to Kfilingapattanu, at 
which last-mentioned place they are still to be found. My learned 
friend Dr. Bhau Daji, who lately visited them in their habitat, has 
informed me that they profess to belong to the Kanva Shakluf of the 
white Yajur-v&la; but that they have almost altogether abandoned 
Brahmanical dchdra. They support themselves by agricultural opera¬ 
tions, driving of bullock-carts, and other similar employments, and 
speak the Orisa or TJdiya language. 

The sects prevalent among the Uch'ya Brahmans are 
the Shalva, the GAnapatya, the MAdhava, the ShAkta, 
and the VallabhAchArya, to a small extent. These castes 
do not intermarry. Of the Orissa BrAhmans in general, 
Mr. Stirling expresses an unfavourable opinion:—“ If 
they cannot gain an adequate livelihood by the regular 
modes, they may eat at a feast in the house of a Shridra, 
or receive charity from one of that class ; also they may 
cut firewood from the hills and jungles, and sell it. 
Should these resource- fail, they may, sifter fasting for 
three days, steal a little rice from the house of a BrAhman 
or auy other, in order that the king, hearing of their 
distress by this means, may assign something for their 
maintenance. Should all these expedients prove insuffi¬ 
cient, they may engage in the duties of the Kshatriya 
and V aishya, but as soon as they have collected a little 
property, they must repent and return to their original 
occupation.”! 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. xv„ p. 109. f See vol. i., p. 18G. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol. xv., p. 198. 
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